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INTRODUCTION 


Historians today are well aware that they deal with 
approximations and interpretations rather than with 
true and full reconstructions of the past. Like all other 
scholars, the historian must cope with the ultimate 
problenis of reality and fact and the distortion of the 
image of truth by the prism of his own mind. The data 
of his own study are peculiarly fragmentary and unre- 
liable. He is wholly dependent upon such aspects of 
former times as were recorded in writing or such as have 
left discernible traces in the form of enduring remains or 


persisting customs, traditions, or art forms.” The rec- 
ords upon which he perforce relies may be distorted by 
conscious or unconscious suppression of facts, to say 
nothing of deliberate falsification. Many have been 
destroyed or modified in the course of time; others may 
not be available or may, for one reason or another, es- 
cape his attention. Moreover his data come to him 
chiefly through the medium of human language—which 
semantics has shown to be an ofttimes inadequate and 
treacherous means of communication. 

In the ordering and interpretation of these data the 
historian is subject to predispositions of at least three 
sorts—human, cultural, and personal. Without his own 
basically human experience he could have no under- 
standing for men of earlier times and cultures. In com- 
mon with others of his own culture he harbors, largely 
unconsciously, tendencies and values which may be in 
conflict with those of the culture he seeks to describe. 
Finally, his own personal experiences, prejudices, and 
accomplishments will strongly color his interpretation 
and presentation. Particularly baleful in human affairs 
has been the extent to which cultural predispositions have 
impeded the understanding of man for man, of nation for 
nation. At the same time, the inter-relationship and 
common background of related cultures, the wider com- 
mon similarities of all human cultures, have been pro- 
ductive of sympathetic understandings and_ friendly 
interests. 

The present study was conceived primarily as an in- 
vestigation of cultural interpretations and relationships. 
American history as written by American historians nec- 
essarily results in a more or less distinctively American 
interpretation—for it may well be questioned whether 
even the most talented and liberal of men ever succeeds 
in rising completely above the influence of his own cul- 
ture. Similarly, American history as written by Ger- 
man historians may be expected to have another flavor 
in terms of interests, interpretations, methods, and ulti- 
mate evaluation. It may differ in terms of availability 
and selection of sources, selection of data, range of in- 
terests, interpretative perspective, and ultimate frame of 
reference. It will be influenced by the more general pic- 
ture of America current in Germany at the time, and it 
will in turn modify that picture. It is in itself one as- 
pect of the more general relationship between the two 
peoples. 

The American who knows his own history only as 
written by Americans knows it only in terms of an 
American frame of reference. He will never know how 
it appears to the European observer—whose point of 
view, if not more detached, must nevertheless rest upon 
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a different basis of experience and perspective. Simi- 
larly, the German who reads only German histories of 
the United States may well be expected to form a con- 
ception and evaluation of the whole rather different from 
that of his American cousin. Here, clearly, is a source 
which may be productive of deep sympathy or lively 
antipathy between the two peoples. German histories of 
the United States must, therefore, interest the American 
as representing the views of an outlander—as there are 
few more salutary experiences than that of seeing our- 
selves as others see us. The outlander may reinforce or 
may weaken our traditional satisfactions or insecurities. 
\t the same time, it is surely of concern to Americans 
to know what picture of their own history has been 
created and propagated in Germany. The German his- 
tories of the United States, then, touch upon one of the 
most important aspects of relations between the two na- 
tions—the interpretation of one by the other. The pres- 
ent study was undertaken to discover and evaluate a 
small segment of this interpretation, in terms of its his- 
torical development and its wider significance in the 
currently rather stormy field of American-German re- 
lations. The original intention was to survey the whole 
field of the historical writings down to the present. 
The numerous facets of the original problem and the 
great extensiveness of the materials, however, soon 
necessitated a considerable modification of this under- 
taking. 

The highly selective bibliography originally prepared 
contains close to one thousand titles—exclusive of works 
of reference and background materials. This number 
could probably have been easily doubled or even trebled 
had inclusiveness been the aim. With such a mass of 
materials it soon became evident that the works exam- 
ined would have to be carefully selected, to keep the 
study within bounds. The intention has been to concen- 
trate on such works as, by virtue of their inclusive na- 
ture or marked influence, could be set apart as of especial 
importance. Local histories, histories devoted to special 
periods or to special aspects of American life, and travel 
hooks have been generally excluded—except as they 
have been cursorily mentioned as background materials. 
On the other hand, the term “history” has been broadly 
used to include general analyses of American society in 
which strictly historical materials formed only a portion 
of the whole. Not only are these works similar to the 
histories themselves in orientation and purpose, but in 
actual practice they formed a collateral and closely re- 
lated branch of the same Literatur. Indeed, historical 
and contemporary materials were frequently included in 
the same book, especially in the early period. 

Preliminary investigations soon proved the significant 
materials to be far more extensive than had been origi- 
nally supposed. As reading progressed it proved neces- 
sary to limit the field temporally. The American Revo- 


lution early suggested itself as an appropriate point of 


departure. The attention attracted by the conflict in 
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Germany, the contemporaneous flowering of historical 
and geographical studies in Germany, and the full ma- 
turity of the colonies themselves gave sudden impetus to 
an ordered discipline of American studies, which, while 
related to earlier endeavors, may be sharply set off 
from them in terms of sophistication and orientation. 
During the Revolution were laid the solid foundations 
upon which subsequent developments rested. At the 
other end of the scale, the Civil War and the publication 
of Neumann’s history (1863-1866) provided effective 
termini. This entire period between the two great 
American conflicts was covered during the period of 
research. Indeed, the writer investigated rather more 
carefully the leading works produced after 1800 than 
those of the earlier period, which were viewed as in- 
troductory. 

With the writing of the first chapters it soon became 
clear that the field of study was even richer and more 
complex than the writer had supposed. It was necessary 
to devote paragraphs instead of sentences to some books, 
pages instead of paragraphs to others. Early develop- 
ments which had at first appeared unimportant actually 
bore the kernels of later developments. It also proved 
impossible to evaluate major writers without a some- 
what more thorough treatment of their backgrounds, 
methods, and personalities than had originally been in- 
tended. The pertinence of materials from other divi- 
sions of Amerikakunde became obvious. Accordingly, 
the time span was again cut to its present extent—from 
the American Revolution to the Congress of Vienna. 
This briefer period soon appeared to have an internal 
unity, more loosely related to the periods which preceded 
and followed. This, then, constitutes the final temporal 
span of the study. It must be understood that the first 
two chapters and the treatment of materials after 1815, 
in chapters VIT and VIII, are only cursory surveys in- 
tended to relate the proper field of the study to what pre- 
ceded and to what followed. There has been no attempt 
at a definitive treatment of materials appearing before 
1774 or after 1815. The richness of the intervening ma- 
terials forced the final presentation to assume much 
more the nature of a historical monograph, much less 
that of a study in cultural interpretations, than had been 
originally intended. It became clear that a final long- 
term synthesis and evaluation must rest upon numerous 
subsequent factual investigations such as the present. 
Recent developments have sprung from earlier tradi- 
tions, and cannot be properly evaluated without some 
knowledge of the former. 

This study was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. 
Richard Shryock of the Department of History of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It rests, however, upon an 
earlier interest of the writer himself in German histori- 
cal writings on the United States—from which he had 
already received specific stimulation and help in both 
general reading and specific research. The writer 
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wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr. Shryock for 
his sustaining interest, encouragement, and help during 
all stages of the work. He wishes also to acknowledge 
the helpful assistance of Dr. Harold Jantz of Princeton 
University, Dr. Felix Reichmann of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Dr. Roy Nichols and Dr. Otto Springer 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. A. E. Zucker of 
the University of Maryland, Dr. Paul Ben Baginsky of 
Brooklyn College, and Dr. Sidney B. Fay of Harvard 
University. Obvious in the completed work is the 
heavy reliance upon Dr. Baginsky’s bibliography, Ger- 
man Works Relating to America, 1493-1800 (New 
York, 1942), which served as a most valuable guide in 
the planning and development of the study. To these 
professional acknowledgments must be added the writer’s 
grateful recognition of the personal aid and encourage- 
ment extended by Miss Elizabeth S. Kite, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold G. Pile, and Miss Mabelle Stuart Walker. 

In deference to repeated suggestions, the writer has 
translated into English most of the numerous quota- 
tions originally written in German and French. In 
this work he enjoyed the generous assistance of Mr. Leo 
Fishman, of Philadelphia, who critically compared these 
renditions with the originals. Although the fact of 
translation has not been indicated in the individual 
quotations, the tongue of the original will generally be 
evident from the accompanying bibliographic citation. 

Permission to quote from unpublished manuscripts 
has been extended by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Harvard University, the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the Library of Congress, the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, the New York 
Public Library, and Yale University. Equally cordial 
in their assistance have been the libraries of the Acad- 
emy of the New Church at Bryn Athyn, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the German Society of Pennsylvania, the His- 
torical Society of Delaware, the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
National Archives, the New York Historical Society, 
Princeton University, the University of Chicago, the 
University of Michigan, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The union catalogues of the Philadelphia Bibli- 
ographical Center and the Library of Congress were of 
great aid in the location of needed materials. 

With the rising costs of recent years, it would hardly 
have been possible to carry the study forward as planned 
without the generous award made in 1944 by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. The Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, then under the directorship of 
Wilbur K. Thomas, greatly facilitated the work both be- 
fore and after this award by appointing the writer to the 
staff as Research and Library Fellow and in subse- 
quently providing him with office space as Guest Fellow 
and Consulting Librarian. Finally, the author is in- 
debted to the American Philosophical Society for 
assuming the responsibility of publication. 
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I. A BEGINNING AND A PROSPECT 
THE EARLIEST PRESENTATIONS OF AMERICA 


German historical interest in America has its roots in 
the Age of Discovery. Although the Germans did not 
figure as a nation in the great age of exploration, the 
importance of German geographers, map-makers, sea- 
men, adventurers, and entrepreneurs in the expansive 
activities of the day has long been known. In the 
1490’s and after the turn of the century the new lands 
of the western hemisphere engaged the attention of 
divers classes in Europe. Seamen and adventurers 
sought fame and excitement, sovereigns and entrepre- 
neurs sought power and fortune, men of learning and 
sons of the church sought to enlarge the kingdoms of 
knowledge and of Heaven. All of these interests were 
reflected in the early publications dealing with America. 
The initial accounts of voyages and explorations were 
often addressed to persons interested in economic or 
political speculation. The relations of extraordinary 
events and exotic scenes appealed to both idle* and 
scientific curiosity. The Neue Zeitungen* presented 
American discoveries and events as matters of current 
interest. General geographies included accounts of the 
new lands within their scope, ultimately giving rise to 
special books dealing with the New World per se. Spe- 
cial attention to religious matters is evident at an early 
date. Any of these materials might be academic, prac- 
tical, or popular in orientation. 

Most of these works were relatively undifferentiated 
in character, as is the literature dealing with any new 
subject. Typical of the age were the numerous His- 
torien, which occupied a sort of middle ground between 
travel description, geography, and history—juxtaposing 
geographical description, historical résumés, and _per- 
sonal narratives. From this general undifferentiated 
matrix of American materials the more specialized 
branches of investigation and description gradually dif- 
ferentiated in ever increasing complexity and richness. 

The first reports of the New World were the Spanish 
letters of Columbus describing his voyage to the Court 
of Spain.’ With the publication of one of these in Latin 
translation at Rome in 1493 news of America was at 
once available to various classes of the German people. 


1 Nicolaus Federmann ended the lengthy title of his /ndia- 
nische Historia (Hagenau, 1557) with the words, “most briefly 
related, right merry to read.” Sabin, Joseph, Wilberforce 
Eames, and R. W. G. Vail, A dictionary of books relating to 
America, no. 23997, N. Y., 1868-1936. 

2 Precursors of the modern newspaper which circulated at the 
book fairs in the sixteenth century. A number of these dealt 
with America, the most famous of them with Brazil. 

3 Spanish manuscript and printed copies of two distinct letters 
have survived to modern times. For a discussion of the alleged 
recipients and attributed dates see Jane, Cecil, ed. and transl., 
Select documents illustrating the four voyages of Columbus... 
I, Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, no. 65 [1929]. See also [Har- 
risse, Henry], Bibliotheca americana vetustissima, no. 1, N. Y., 
Geo. P. Philes, 1866. Much of this paragraph and the one 
following is based upon Harrisse. 
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Nevertheless, Bartholomaus Kistler in 1497 published 
at Strassburg a German translation of unknown author- 
ship. Stevens ‘ claims that this translation incorporated 
changes and additions. The announcement, “translated 
into German from the Catalan tongue and from the 
Latin at Ulm,” translation 


based upon both Spanish and Latin versions, showing 


suggests a ct mnparatiy e 


the German penchant for emendation already at work. 
It is interesting to note that the first French version ap- 
peared only in 1559, the first English in 1816. 

The first extended accounts of the New World came 
from its popularizer, Americus Vespuccius, who, in the 
first years of the sixteenth century published his four 
“voyages.” Here again the predominance of German 
editions is striking. The J/undus novus, or third voy- 
age, first published at Paris in 1503, went through six 
known Latin editions in two years; of these, three were 
published in Germany—two at Augsburg in 1504, one at 
Nurnberg in 1505. Of thirteen Latin editions issued in 
1506, six were produced in Germany, seven in the other 
European countries combined. In addition, however, 
two German translations of the third voyage appeared 

-one at Basel, of which five editions were issued in the 
years 1505-1506, one at Strassburg, of which seven 


editions were published between 1505 and 1508. The 
only other known translation was into the Dutch. The 
four voyages complete first appeared serially in Italian, 


1505-1506. Their first appearance as a group was in 
Latin in connection with the Cosmographiae introductio 
of the German geographer Waldseemiller, published at 
St. Die in 1507." They subsequently appeared in Ger- 
man in an edition of 1509, republished the same year. 

This early importance of the Germans in publications 
on America was not long sustained, nor should it be 
overrated. The marked superiority of the German book 
trade in Europe during these years would lead one 
to expect more copious publication there than elsewhere. 
It should also be remembered that the Germans have 
characteristically translated much more zealously than 
other Europeans. On the other hand, the prominence 
of Germans as geographers, and more especially as 
cartographers, may well have stimulated a great inter- 
est in American materials at a time when they were of 
epochal importance. In addition, the personal union 
with Spain gave the German subjects of Charles V a 
concern for American affairs somewhat more intimate 
than is generally recognized. 

The continuing interest in America is evident in 
various geographical and historical publications of the 
age. A cursory survey of pertinent materials from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries reveals not only a 
number of outstanding individual productions but also 


* Cited in Harrisse, of. cit., no. 1. 

5 Baginsky, Paul Ben, German works relating to 
1493-1800, no. 6, N. Y. Public Library, 1942. 

8 This discussion is based upon Harrisse, op. cit., 
Sabin, op. cit., nos. 99327-99352. 


America, 


no. 46, and 





First 
in a long series of collections of travels was the transla 
tion of Fracanzano da Montalboddo’s Paesi nouamente 
retrouati (original: Vicenza, 1507)* at 
1508." 


the beginnings of specific trends and interests.’ 


Nurnberg in 
A similar work of German authorship appeared 
in the Novus orbis regionum of Johann Huttich, pub- 
lished in Latin at Basel in 1532.'°. In 1534 Georg Ulrich 
issued at Strassburg an enlarged German translation of 
this work by Michael Herr, entitled Die New Welt. 
Simon Grynaeus of Basel (1493-1541) was associated 
with both editions.'? All of these works included de- 
scriptions of newly discovered lands outside of America. 

Meanwhile America was gaining recognition in geo 
Waldsee- 


muller’s successful proposal of the name, America, in 


graphical treatises in the narrower sense. 


the Cosmographiae introductio has gained for his work 
a fame above that of its contemporaries. It 
evitable that 


was in- 
Johannes Schoner, of Nurnberg, should 
deal with the problem of America in the geographical 
descriptions issued in connection with his famous globes, 
1515-1535.'* At the same time Lorenz Fries devoted 
to America the first chapter of his U'slegung der Mer- 
carthen (27 ll.; Strassburg, Grieninger, 1525)." 

America took its place as one of the four major divi- 
sions of the world in Sebastian Franck’s Ileltbuch, a 
geography of the then known world, published by 
Morhart at Tubingen in 1534.'* Although thus topi- 
cally equated with Europe, Asia, and Africa, the Amer- 
icas cover only 26 out of 237 pages.'® The title of the 
H'eltbuch, like many others of the period, amounts to 
a table of and introduction combined. 
Of especial interest are the lines describing the section 
on the New World—which that the 
contains 


contents brief 


indicate book 


also something of newly discovered worlds and islands— 
not from Berosus, John of Monte Villa {[ Mandeville?], S. 
Brandon's History, and such like fables—but laboriously 
brought together from accepted trustworthy experienced 
geographers, and from many long and drawn out books 
incorporated and compiled into a handbook, the like of 
which has never before come out in German.!* 

7 Baginsky, op. cit., vi-vii, has served as a guide for the fol 
lowing summary. The illustrative material in this and the fol- 
lowing chapter is drawn chiefly from the body of the same work 

8 Sabin, op. cit., no. 50050. John Carter Brown Library, 
Bibliotheca americana . . . 1: 43, Providence, the Library, 1919 
1922. 

’ Baginsky, op. cit., no. 31. 

10 Sabin, op. cit., no. 34100. 

11 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 57. 
12 John Carter Brown Library, op. cit. I: 
cit., no. 57. 

13 Harrisse, op. cit., no. 80; Sabin, op. cit., 
14 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 51. 
logue of books represented by 
cards LI: 623, Ann Arbor, 
15 Baginsky, op. cit., 

16 Baginsky, op. cit., 
fifty-four pages. 


104; Baginsky, op. 


nos. 77798-77808. 
Library of Congress, 4 cata- 
Library of Congress printed 
Edwards, 1943-1946. 

Harrisse, op. cit., no. 197. 
Sabin, op. cit., no. 25468, gives 


no. 56: 


no. 56; 


17 This and the following quotation are translated from the 
title as given in Harrisse, of. cit., no. 197. 
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A quotation from the Forty-Sixth Psalm calls to mind 
not only that the author was one of the leading religious 
liberals of the day but, also that the clerical influence 
in general scholarship was still strong. It is evident 
that here, as in his more famous Chronica, Franck 
wrote not only to satiate human curiosity but also to 


glorify the Creator : “Approach and behold the work of 
the Lord, who rules so marvelously over the children of 
men.’ In subsequent editions of this work and in other 


general works of similar nature America continued to 
constitute a necessary segment of geographical knowl- 
edge. By 1567 it was accorded considerable space in 
each of the two volumes of the third German edition of 
the Weltbuch, issued at Frankfurt-am-Main.'® This 
famous work also went through at least four Dutch 
editions, but by 1649 the Dutch revisor was ready to 
call Franck’s notions of America “perfectly confused.” 

Of especial importance for the Anglo-Saxon world 
was Sebastian Munster’s Cosmographia, published at 
sasel in 1544—generally considered the leading geo- 
graphical work of the Reformation period. The ma- 
terial offered by Munster in the German edition of 1544 
is in itself disappointing: despite a familiarity with 
American materials gained through his collaboration 
with Grynaeus on Huttich’s Novus orbis, Munster’s ac- 
count of the Americas was both brief and inadequate. 
Ignoring many available sources and omitting even the 
recent conquests of Spain in Mexico and Peru, the 
otherwise comprehensive and painstaking dean of geog- 
raphers confined his description of the “neu gefundene 
Inseln” to thirteen pages of the section on Asia. In 
this small space he offered only the voyages of Columbus 
and Vespuccius, a few remarks taken from Marco Polo, 
and “a few paltry remarks on the physique and way of 
life of the Indians.” *" Throughout he emphasized the 
curious and the spectacular. The Cosmographia as a 
whole exercised a tremendous influence—going through 
twenty-seven German editions, seven Latin, three 
French, three Italian, and one Czech. In addition six 
English abridgments and extracts appeared. 

Of the English excerpts, that published by Richard 
Eden at London in 1553 is noteworthy in proving the 
dependence of the English interest in America upon 
German scholarship at this time. Eden, the predecessor 
of Hakluyt, was the first English author to take a 
serious interest in the new American discoveries. The 
preponderance of translations in his work shows that 
the English then relied to an even greater extent than 
the Germans upon the activities of other nations for 
their knowledge of America. Eden’s major transla- 

18 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 73; Sabin, op. cit., no. 25471. 

19 Sabin, op. cit., nos. 25470 and 25473. 

“0 The substance of this paragraph is based upont Hantzsch, 
Viktor, Sebastian Munster, Leben, Werk, wissenschaftliche 
Bedeutung, Abh. d. Konig. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Philol. hist. 
Cl. 18 (3), [1899]. An examination of the German Cosmo- 
graphia of 1564 has served only to bear out Hantzsch’s conten- 
tions. 
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tions were three—a Dutch work mentioning America, 
excerpts dealing with the newly discovered regions 
taken from Munster’s Latin Cosmographia, and the 
Decades of Peter Martyr.*' The translation from 
Munster was announced as 4 Treatyse of the Newe 
India, with Other New Founde Landes and Islandes 

. after the Descripcion of Sebastian Munster| !\ in His 
Boke of Universall Cosmographie. . In the preface 
Eden states that his disgust with the utter inadequacy 
of a recent sheet (unworthy to be called a book!) on 
the “New Found Lands” has led him to translate 
Munster’s account—which, despite its inadequacies, con- 
stitutes a useful summation of discoveries and voyages 
to date.** Thus did the work of a German scholar give 
rise to the first reputable English publication on 
America.** 


THE PROGRESS AND SUMMATION OF THE AGE 
OF DISCOVERY 

Typical of the Historien of this and the following 
century in its intermediate position between travel de- 
scription, geography, and history was Benzoni’s His- 
toria del mondo nuovo, first published at Venice in 1565. 
The first German translation appeared at Basel in 1579 
—coincident with the French and a year later than the 
Latin version.** Numerous later German editions fol- 
lowed. 

Meanwhile the association of the Germans with the 
colonial enterprises of both Spain and Portugal had 
given rise to original German accounts of America. 
Nicolaus Federmann’s /ndianische historia—‘fine, en- 
joyable right merry to read’ *°—recounted the 
experiences of an expedition of German troops sent to 
Venezuela in connection with the colonial undertakings 
of the Augsburg Welser. Johannes Staden’s account 
of his adventures in the service of the Portuguese (1st 
ed., Marburg, 1557) laid greater claim to sober atten- 
tion as a “truthful description 
and revised.” ** 


diligently corrected 
Another edition of Staden’s narra- 
tive, published in the same year, anticipates the titles of 

21 Eden, Richard, transl. and ed., The first three English 
books on America ... by Richard Eden ... , ed. by Edward 
Arber, xii, Birmingham, 1885. 

22 Munster, Sebastian, 4 treatyse of the Newe India with 
other new founde landes and islandes ... , transl. out of Latin 
into English by Rycharde Eden, London, Edward Sutton, 1553. 

23 A number of the posthumous revisions of the Cosmographia 
dealt with America less summarily than did Munster himself. 
Friedrich Muller states that the Latin edition of 1559 (six years 
after Eden’s translation) “differs considerably from the German 
editions of 1553 and 1564. The description of America (pp. 
1099-1113) is quite different and more ample... .” Cited in 
Sabin, op. cit., no. 51382. The German edition of 1564 shows 
little improvement over that of 1544; Munster, Sebastian, 
Cosmographey oder Beschreibung aller Lander... , 1425- 
1434, Basel, [Petri], 1564. 

24 Sabin, op. cit., nos. 4790, 4792, 4795, 4797; Baginsky, op. 
cit., no. 79. 

*5 Published at Hagenau, 1557. Baginsky, of. cit., no. 68. 

“6 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 69. 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—Walrhaftige 


a 
Historia und Beschreibung eyner Landtschafft . . . in 
America. Still further removed from simple 


narration was the work of Ulrich Schmidel, of Straubin- 

associated with the 1567 edition of Franck’s II’elt- 
1, whose personal voyage to America gave an added 
note of authenticity to his writings. 


gen, 
bucl 

Nevertheless, the bulk of travel literature on America 
continued to consist of translations, which were both 
and frequently reprinted. Cortés, Peter 
Martyr, Levinus Apollonius, and Walter Bigges had 


) 


all been translated in whole or in part before Bry and 


numerous 


Hulsius began their great compilations of voyages and 
explorations. Bartolomé de las Casas and Acosta were 
added before the end of the century. At the same time 
the letters of Zumarraga and Jesuit missionaries served 
as another focus of interest °° and the Neue Zeitungen 
continued to carry items of more general concern. 
Germany did not produce a Peter Martyr, a Hakluyt, 
or a Purchas. Nevertheless, the thirteen-volume com- 
pilation of voyages, expeditions, geographies, and _his- 
tories brought out by Theodor de Bry and his heirs will 
always occupy an important place in early American 
historiography.*® Sabin srunet to the effect 
that this collection is now more important to bibliog- 


quotes 


raphy than to geography—that it is an uncritical com- 
pilation, chiefly of reprints, and that the rarity of com- 
plete sets and the bibliographic complexity of the series 
have invested it with a fame quite out of proportion 
to its scholarly significance. Although Bry and his as- 
sociates may not go down in history as creative geniuses 
of the type of Hakluyt, they nonetheless produced a 
series monumental if only in its comprehensiveness. 
Together with Hulsius they were chiefly responsible not 
only for laying the record of the age of discovery before 
the German people, but also, through their Latin edi- 
tions, for producing a compendium, however faulty, for 
the academic world at large. In 1590 Theodor de Bry, 
engraver and publisher at Frankfurt-am-Main, pub- 
lished Thomas Harriot’s Brief and True Report of the 
New Foundland of Virginia (lst ed., London, 1588) 
simultaneously in Latin, German, French, and English. 
Encouraged by the success of this venture Bry followed 
with the publication of five other volumes—issued, 


however, only in Latin and German. After his death 


27 Ibid., no. 70. 
28 Schmidel’s passage to America affords an illustration of 
German participation in Spanish colonial enterprise. He sailed 
in the fleet of Don Pedro de Mendoza, on a ship belonging to 
Sebastian Neithart and Heinrich Paime, of Niirnberg. Com- 
manded by Heinrich Paime, this vessel carried 80 Germans. 
The fleet as a whole is said to have carried 2,500 Spaniards, 150 
Germans and Dutchmen. Mondschein, in Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie XXXI1: 702-703. 

29 Baginsky, op. cit., nos. 54, 76. 

30 Collectiones peregrinationum in 
diam Occidentalem. 

31 Sabin, op. cit., no. 8784. 
Brunet’s discussion. 
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in 1596 his widow and other heirs continued the series 
in both languages, until the publication of the last 
1634. Many volumes went through 


several printings, as well as abridged and revised edi- 


Latin volume in 
tions. ** In assembling his materials Bry enjoyed the 
assistance of Hakluyt, whom he met in London, and 
whose own compilations preceded those of Bry by eight 
The famous for its 
handsome engravings—which, indeed, often outshone 


the text. Centuries later they were still admired by no 
+ 


years. series was especially 


less a figure than George Bancroft. 
Similar to the work of Bry was the series of twenty- 
six volumes of travels begun by Hulsius at Nurnberg 


and continued by his successors elsewhere.*® It is com- 
monly assumed that the success of the Brys encouraged 
Hulsius to project a similar series.°° At any rate, he 
was personally acquainted with the Brys and at times 
collaborated with them.** Superior to the earlier series 
in scholarship and accuracy, Hulsius’ Sammlung en- 
joyed great popularity.** 

‘2 Baumgarten in 1752 referred to translations of the Bry 
series into both Dutch and French under the auspices of Pieter 
van der Aa, of Leyden (Dutch ed., 1707-1710); [Schroter, 
Johann Friedrich], lgemeine Geschichte der Lander und 
Volker von nebst einer Vorrede Siegmund Jacob 
Baumgartens ...1: [xvii], Halle, J. J. Gebauer, 1752-1753 
Subsequent bibliographers have either ignored this attribution or 
have differed widely in judging the degree to which the work of 
the Brys influenced the Dutch collection (Naaukeurige Ver- 
sameling der gedenkwaardigste Reysen naar Oost- en West- 
Leyden, Pieter van der Aa, 1707-1710). Jean 
Théodore Graesse, in his Trésor des livres rares et précieux I: 
1, Dresden, Kuntze, 1859-1869, treats it as an abridged transla- 


America 


Indien, 30 v., 





tion of Bry. P. A. Thiele, Nederlandsche Bibliographie, cited 
by the Library of Congress, op. cit. 1: 14, denies any real con- 
nection between the Dutch and German works. This biblio- 


graphic controversy is too involved to be entered upon here. 
The identification of the alleged French translation is even more 
complex. The whole matter is touched upon here simply as an 
indication of the international influence of the However 
one views the attributions, it is clear, from the Library of Con- 
gress annotation, that Aa was indebted to the Bry publications 
for specific stimulus and help. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1V: 298; XI: 84. 

+ Bancroft, George, 4 history of the United States from th 
discovery of the American continent to the present time 1: 109n, 
Boston, 1834-1875. 

35 Hulsius, Levinus, ct al., Sammlung von sechs und swansig 
Schiffahrten in verschiedene fremde Lander durch Lev. Hulsius 
und einige andere, aus dem Holldndischen ins Deutsch iibersetst 
und mit allerhand Anmerkungen Nurnberg, Frank- 
furt, Oppenheim, und Hannover, 1598-1650. This title, offered 
by Sabin (op. cit., no. 36652) and followed by subsequent bibli- 
ographers (cf. John Carter Brown Library, op. cit. I: 449), is 
misleading. Although a large part of the compilation is either 
translated from the Dutch or based upon Dutch sources, it is 
not correct to say that the work as a whole consists merely of 
translations from the Dutch. See the entries of individual vol- 
umes as given in John Carter Brown Library, op. cit. 1: 449ff. 

36 Sabin, op. cit., no. 36652. 

7 John Carter Brown Library, op. cit. I: 449. 

38 [bid.; Sabin, op. cit., no. 36652. Hulsius, in contrast to 
Bry, who began his career as an engraver and type founder, 
was by profession an academic man as well as a publisher. 


3rys. 


versehen, 
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The efforts of Bry, Hulsius, and their associates re- 
sulted in the creation of an impressive Amerikaliteratur. 
To authors already mentioned they added Jacques le 
Moyne de Morgues, Jean de Léry, Gerrit de Veer, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Thomas Cavendish, Sir John Hawkins, 
Jan Huygen’ van Linschoten, John Smith, Wilhelm 
Schouten, Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, Jacques 
l'Hermite, Pieter Hein, Heinrich Lonck, Olivier van 
Noort, Henry Hudson, Ralph Hamor, Cornelis Janss 
Vennip, Pedro de Ordonez de Cevallos, Jens Munck, 
Sir Richard Whitbourne, and others. It is evident that 
by this time not only the Spanish and Portuguese 
“Indies” but also the colonial ventures of the English, 
Dutch, and French in North America commanded at- 
tention. Indeed in 1630 the editors of Bry lamented 
in a preface that the “even now very limited knowledge” 
hindered the presentation of adequate materials on lands 
north of Mexico.*® 

In terms of the generality of knowledge American 
studies continued to occupy the status of curiosa. The 
titles of leading books on America produced in Germany 
in the course of the seventeenth century reveal the 
temper of an age still rubbing its eyes in wonderment 
over the new world it had discovered. In 1618 Lutzen- 
kirchen published at Cologne one of a number of mis- 
cellaneous historical works produced by the Lutheran 
clergyman, Gaspar Ens—IVest- und Ost-Indischer 
Lustgart: das ist eyentliche Ergeylung wann und von 
wem die Newe Welt erfunden, besdgelt, und eingenom- 
men worden. Neben Beschreibung aller derer 
Landschaften ... wie auch Verfassung der fiirnehmbsten 
Schiffahrten so... dahin, ...verricht worden. Auss 
glaubwiirdigen Schrifften susamen gesogen.*? Ens filled 
772 pages with ethnographic and geographical descrip- 
tions, relations of voyages, and accounts of European 
colonization and evangelization. Sabin notes that Ens, 
at one time employed by the Brys as an editor of their 
Collectiones, was sufficiently well read in the history and 
bibliography of the New World that his volumes con- 
stituted a summary of the most interesting sources of 
American history.*! Similar in conception was the work 
of the Hessian chronicler, Johann Just Winckelmann, 
published by Zimmer at Oldenburg in 1664—Der amert- 
kanischen neuen Welt Beschreibung darinnen deren 
Erfindung, Lage, Natur . mit vielen nachdenklichen 
Fragen und nothwendigen Figuren ausgesieret und 
zusammen getragen. .. .*° 

The cultural decline attendant upon the Thirty Years 
War had, however, left its mark upon American studies 
both quantitatively and qualitatively—as upon most 
departments of German life. Of the few major German 
works appearing outside of or subsequent to the en- 
deavors of Bry and Hulsius those of Erasmus Francisci 
are unfortunately characteristic in orientation. Em- 

39 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 162. 

40 [bid., no. 144. 

41 Sabin, op. cit., no. 22657. 

#2 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 184. 
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ployed by the publishing firm of Endter in Nurnberg, 
this prolific and popular writer refused several other 
offers of employment to become the first professional 
German hack-writer on popular topics of the day. The 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie dismisses him thus, 
“as he aimed at just this alone, to turn out books, and 
in this was concerned, above all, to please the inquisi- 
tive herd, to drag in for them curiosities from all corners 
of the globe and to tie these together, as well as could 
be, insipidly with wordy moral discourses or by means 
of a running thread of a story.’** It goes on to call 
his Ost- und West-Indianischer und Sinesischer Lust- 
und Staats-Garten a thick “novel . in which he, in 
the manner of Boccacio’s Decameron, conversationally 
relates the wonders of the New World, tropical nature, 
and all the fairy-tales which were at that time in vogue 
concerning them.” The titles of Francisci’s books be- 
speak such content—Guineischer und amerikanischer 
Blumen-Pusch: welcher einen ergetslichen Geruch 
mancherley mercklicher Eigenschafften, wunderlicher 
Thiere, Vogel, Fische, fremder Weisen, Sitten, Ge- 
brauche selbiger Lander ... von sich streuet (Nurnberg, 
Fursten, 1669),** Neu polirter Geschicht- Kunst- und 
Sitten-Spiegel auslindischer Vilcker dem schau- 
begierigen Leser dargestellt (Nurnberg, Endter, etc., 
1670; little material on America).*° The frequency of 
publication vouches for the popularity of Francisci’s 
work. 

From such Baroque extravaganzas it is a relief to 
turn to the work of the Dutchman, Arnoldus Montanus, 
plagiarized by Olfert Dapper as Die unbekannte neue 
Welt in 1673.4° Although the lengthy title is still be- 
decked with such adjectives as “gedenkwiirdig” and 
“wunderlich” it is evident that to the Dutch—for whom 
New Netherlands had been a living reality of active 
concern for over fifty years—America was much more 
than a “Blumenbusch ergotsliches Geruchs.’ Mon- 
tanus’s work indicates the growing importance of Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and French enterprise by devoting six 
pages to New France, eleven to New Netherlands, two 
to New England, and ten to Virginia; on the other 
hand, it reflects the preponderance of Ibero-America 
by allotting to Mexico alone forty-three pages—half 
again as many as are devoted to the three rival enter- 
prises combined. 


THE PROCESS OF DIFFERENTIATION 


This age of independent and comprehensive Ameri- 
kabiicher marks a position from which one may well 
survey both the accomplishments of the past and the 
prospects for the future. A historiographic survey is, 
of necessity, primarily concerned with the production 
of secondary works synthesizing German knowledge of 


43 Allgemeine deutsche Biographie VI1: 207. 

+4 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 189; Sabin, op. cit., no. 25461. 
45 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 190; Sabin, of. cit., no. 25462. 
46 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 194; Sabin, op. cit., no. 50087. 
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America, and only incidentally with the growth of a body 


of source-material upon which these rested. In the 
former a dual process of differentiation has been taking 
place. First of all, a specific Amertkaliteratur has grad- 
ually differentiated from the general body of knowledge. 
At the same time this Literatur has itself become in- 
creasingly specific and refined with respect to geographic 
scope. In the early century the incidental 
treatment of America in the general geographical works 
of Waldseemuller, Schoner, Fries, and Franck con- 
stituted an important contribution to the subject. With 
the growth of an independent Amertkaliteratur the 
treatment of America in general works became merely 
a reflection of more specific work, and can hence be dis- 


sixteenth 


missed from attention.*? 

Amerikaliteratur as such did not, however, spring 1m- 
mediately and full-blown from general works. The 
term “New World” at first comprehended not only the 
Americas, but all of the newly discovered regions of the 
earth. Hence there grew up beside the general works a 
mediate body of materials dealing with these new re- 
gions as a totality—such as the Novus orbis regionum 
of Huttich and the great series of Bry and Hulsius. 
The Lustgdrten and Blumenbiische of Ens and Francisci 
still covered two hemispheres ; it is only with such works 
as the Newe Welt und amertkanische Historien (Frank- 
furt-am-Main: 1631),*° Winckelmann’s Amerikanischer 
neuer Welt Beschreibung, and the translation of Mon- 
tanus that America gave rise to a separate Literatur 
of its own. During the next century this specialization 
proceeded still further—giving rise to syntheses dealing 
with North America, the British possessions in America, 
the Thirteen Colonies, and finally even sections of the 
newly established United States. 

In the 1670's topical proliferation had barely begun. 
Various lines of interest had, indeed, been laid down 
and various types of matter had been the concern of 
specific reports. But the prevailing products of the 
seventeenth century were the Historien with their prim- 
itive *® mingling of travel description, geography, and 
this matrix the three types of work 
The works of Feder- 


history. From 
gradually dissociated themselves. 
mann and Staden, consisting chiefly of narration based 
upon personal observation, came close to the “travel 
description” of later centuries. Geography and history 
appeared independently only in the following century. 
At first the two fields were combined in the familiar 
Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte—a type of work which 
reached its climax under Ebeling, about 1800. By that 


‘7 As in the other changes to be noted, this shift was relative 
rather than absolute. As late as 1844, during a period when 
American studies were recovering from a marked decline, 
Berghaus included in his Allgemeine Lander- und V dlkerkunde 
a volume on America influential in its own right and worthy 
of special notice. 

48 Of disputed authorship. See 
Sabin, op. cit., no. 50. 

‘9 The term is here used in the literal rather than the deroga- 
tory sense. 


Baginsky, op. cit., no. 163; 
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time specific histories of the American Revolution had 
already appeared and the time was ripe for the statistical 
geographies of Hassel and his successors. In the course 
of the nineteenth century special studies became increas 
ingly numerous and refined. 

Even after Ebeling the older more general type of 
work continued to appear alongside of the more highly 
specialized—and not only as a survival, but because it 
filled a definite need. Thus, as late as 1845, Friedrich 
von Raumer combined travel, socio-economic descrip- 
tion, and history in his Vereinigte Staaten von Nord- 
amerika.’ In our own time Friedrich 
has approximated the early Erdbeschreibung und Ge- 
schichte in his Vereinigte Staaten von Amerika," in 
which he devotes one volume to history, one to con- 
temporary American civilization. 


Schonemann 


CHARACTERISTICS AND INTERESTS 
Turning to the distinctive characteristics of the earl) 
Amertkaliteratur, one finds both transient and lasting 
The predominance of geographical interests 
No less char- 


tendencies. 
has been obvious in the foregoing pages. 
acteristic of the age were both the presence of a religious 
interest in the New World and the persistence of a re- 
ligious bias in scholarship. Not only did missionary re- 
ports constitute an important corpus of materials on the 
Americas, but many of the authors of secular works were 
clerically trained and deeply interested in religion them- 
selves. Franck is today remembered as much for his 
religious liberalism as for his geographical and historio- 
graphic contributions to German culture. Ens and 
Montanus were both clergymen, while Francisci was as 
well known for his religious as for his secular writings. 
As late as 1752 Siegmund Jacob Baumgarten, “dic 
Krone deutscher Gelehrten,” ** saw fit to close his intro- 
duction to Schroter’s anonymous Algemeine Geschichte 
der Lander und Volker von America with the exhorta- 
tion that God might let this book work to his glorifica- 
tion and good purpose.** There is no need to stress un- 
duly this clerical influence in American studies, which 
by no means constituted a gross bias. The conception 
of America as a land of nackte grimmige Wilden, for in- 
stance, can be traced as readily to the explorer as to the 
cleric.*# 

The matter of interest is that this religious influence 
fades and almost disappears in the face of the seculariza- 
tion of European culture and its increasing materialistic 

50 Raumer, Friedrich |Ludwig Georg] von, Die V ereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika, 2 v., Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1845. 

51 Sch6nemann, Friedrich, Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, 2 v., Stuttgart und Berlin, Deutscher Verlags-Anstalt, 
1932. 

52 Voltaire, quoted in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie IL: 161. 

53 [Schroter, Johann Friedrich], Algemeine Geschichte der 
Lander und Volker von America ... nebst einer Vorrede Sieg- 
mund Jacob Baumgartens ... 1: [xxviii], Halle, J. J. Gebauer, 
1752-1753. 

54 See the full title of Staden’s Beschreibung, as given in 
Baginsky, op. cit., no. 69. 
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bias in the late eighteenth century. Franck, in pre- 
senting the first coordinated German description of 
America in 1534, wrote to the glory of God. 
turies later it was Baumgarten, Professor of Theology 
at a university renowned for its religious zeal, who com- 
piled the first scholarly bibliography in the field. But 
when, in 1774, Taube wrote the first really well 
grounded German discussion of the British colonies, it 
was in the course of a pragmatic history of trade dis- 
tinctly economic in orientation.** In so doing he antici- 
pated by only a few years the first great flowering of 
American studies under the impulse of the Gottingen 
school of Statistiker, interested primarily in the welfare 
and administration of the state. The rebirth of Amer- 
ican studies in this new intellectual milieu imparted to 
them a politico-economic emphasis from which they have 
escaped only in the twentieth century. 

\ more lasting characteristic of Amerikakunde was 
its early and continued dependence upon non-German 
sources and compilations. Its first item, the Columbus 
letter, was a translation; and, with the exception of a 
few German narrations, the entire work of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries consisted of translating, compil- 
ing, abridging, arranging, and emending the reports and 
accounts of America that came into Germany from out- 
It was but natural that American studies should 
Hence 
the early dependence on Spanish and Portuguese sources, 
shifting already in the seventeenth century to Dutch, 
English, and French. 


Two cen- 


siders. 
flourish most in the great colonizing nations. 


In the early eighteenth century 
\merica in the 
German language were simple or revised translations 
from the English or the French. 


a large number of the best works on 


ven after the emer- 
gence of a vigorous German tradition in Amerikakunde 
numerous translations of English, French, and Ameri- 
can works continued to appear. Corresponding with the 
increasing use of Dutch, English, and French sources 
is the even more marked and lasting shift in interest 
from South and Middle America to North America 
change which was but consonant with the political and 
economic development of the three regions. 

Although the Netherlandish influence was presently 
outrun by the French and even more by the British, it 
was prior to them and especially marked at the end of 
the period just surveyed. The Unbekannte neue Welt 
of Montanus and Dapper—one of the leading produc- 
tions of the day—was a direct translation from the 
Dutch. The three leading promoters of American 
studies in Germany itseli—Bry, Merian,*° and Hulsius 
—were of Flemish birth. The English stimulus to 
3ry’s work has already been noted; Hulsius, too, spent 





a 


> Taube, Friedrich Wilhelm [von], Historische und politische 
Abschilderung der englindischen Manufacturen, Handlung, 
Schiffahrt und Colonien ..., Wien, J. P. Kraus, 1774. 

56 Matthias Merian, born at Liége, who ultimately came into 
control of the Bry interests. These biographical data are from 
the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie. 
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considerable time in both England and Holland, basing 
the bulk of his work upon Dutch materials. 

Roughly contemporaneous with the increasing empha- 
sis on English and French materials was a geographical 
shift within Germany in the production of works on 
\merica. part with the rising eco- 
nomic importance of certain urban centers in central 
and northern Germany, in part with specifi¢ historic re- 
lationships which came to exist between certain sections 
of Germany and the emerging nation in North America. 
The preeminence of Strassburg, Augsburg, 
and 


This coincided in 


Nurnberg, 
Frankfurt-am-Main has been obvious in the fore- 
going pages. Equally clear, in the chapters to come, will 
be their gradual displacement by Hannover, Hamburg, 
Gottingen, Kassel, Braunschweig, Halle-an-der-Saale, 
and Berlin as centers of interest in American studies. 
Concurrently Leipzig developed as the national center 
of the book-trade, serving the nation as a whole as well 
as local writers—vying, in this respect, with the earlier 
international center at Frankfurt. 

Meanwhile certain publishing houses became associ- 
ated with the publication of works on America and con- 
tinued to foster them over a period of time. The rela- 
tionship between author and publisher in Germany has 
always been peculiarly intimate. In no other country 
has the intellectual life of the people been so closely re- 
lated to the book trade, with its high degree of organiza- 
tion and its high standard of cultural consciousness. 
Time and again authors comment on the influence upon 
their work of standard format, the economic state of the 
trade, the demands or incentives of publishers, and the 
deadlines set by the periodic book fairs of Frankfurt and 
Leipzig. The early preeminence of German publica- 
tions on America was largely owing to the vastly su- 
perior development of publishing in Germany at the 
time. 

The sixteenth century saw, in the works of Bry 
(1590-1634) and Hulsius (1598-1650), the rise of the 
series, extending over considerable lapses of time and 
continuing in spite of death and changes of ownership. 
This was to remain an important mechanism in Ameri- 
can studies. Future years were to see Ebeling’s great 
Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte ** beginning as a sub- 
division of the famous Biisching Erdbeschreibung, 
Sprengel’s Geschichte der Revolution von Nord-Amer- 
ika** first published as an annual number of the 
Allgemeines historisches Taschenbuch, Zimmermann’s 
description of America ** appearing as a volume of his 

*7 Ebeling, Christoph Daniel, . . . Erdbeschreibung und Ge- 
schichte von Amerika. Die Vereinten Staaten von Nordamerika 

, 7 v., Hamburg, Carl Ernst Bohn, 1793-1816. 

58 Sprengel, M[atthias] C[hristian], dl/gemeines historisches 
Taschenbuch oder Abriss der merkwiirdigsten W elt-Begeben- 
heiten enthaltend fiir 1784 die Geschichte der Revolution von 
Nord-America, Berlin, Haude und Spener, -[1784]. 

59 Zimmermann, E[berhard] A[ugust] W[ilhelm] von, Tasch- 
enbuch der Reisen, oder unterhaltende Darstellung der Ent- 
deckungen des 18ten Jahrhunderts . . . , 4th year, Leipzig, Ger- 
hard Fleischer, 1805. 
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Taschenbuch der Reisen, Hassel’s Erdbeschreibung der 
Vereinigten Staaten ®® as volume XVII of the twenty- 
three volume Vollstdndiges Handbuch der Erdbeschrei- 
bung issued under the auspices of the Geographisches 
Institut of Weimar, Philippi’s Geschichte der vereinig- 
ten Freistaaten von Nordamerika™ as a number of the 
Allgemeine historische Taschenbibliothek.°? Similarly 
in recent times Friederici and most other leading con- 
to series for the publi- 
Con- 
versely, the apparently perennial Allgemeine Staatenge- 
schichte founded by Heeren has included several works 
dealing with the western hemisphere. In later years 
the leadership of learned societies and academic au- 


temporary scholars have looked 
cation of many of their best works on America. 


thorities in the planning of these series has been es- 
pecially marked. In the seventeenth century the inter- 
ests of publication per se seem to have bulked larger— 
especially in the lucrative series of the Brys, who ap- 
parently benefited their own pockets as much as the 
learned world with their constant additions and re- 
publications. In 1751 Baumgarten ® levelled at the de- 
ceased Merian—engraver and publisher to the last—the 
accusation of having published an unrecognizable re- 
hashed abridgment of the Jndia occidentalis in order 
to market his handsome engravings once again.** 

The early Amerikaliteratur in its totality displays cer- 
tain definite lines of interest which were not only to con- 
tinue in their own right but were also to affect strongly 
the development of German histories of America. 
Early in the sixteenth century the Neue Zeitungen had 
given expression to the interest in American as news. 
In the late seventeenth century the Theatri europaei of 
Abelin and others continued to deal with America in 
terms of “memorable events.” ® These continued to 
present American conditions in connection with other 
News from America continued, 
From time to time, how- 


events as late as 1738. 
of course, steadily thereafter. 
ever, American events “made the headlines” by reason 
60 Hassel, [Johann] G[eorg Heinrich], Vollstindige und 
neueste Erdbeschreibung der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
amerika, mit einer Einleitung sur Statistik dieser Linder (vol. 
XVII of Gaspari, A. C., et al. Vollstindiges Handbuch der 
neuesten Erdbeschreibung), Weimar, Geographisches Institut, 
1823. 

61 Philippi, [Karl] Ferd[inand], Geschichte der vereinigten 
Freistaaten von Nordamerika (Part 4 of Allgemeine historische 
Taschenbibliothek), Dresden, P. G. Hilser, 1826. 

62 Based, in this instance, upon a French series. 

63 See, above, p. 428; below, pp. 434f. 

64“Matt[hias] Merian [see, above, p. 17m] ..., in order to 
be able to use the engravings of such a work once again, as 
early as 1631, during his own lifetime, published this excerpt 
from the same—but so contrived the title that this would not be 
readily evident, but buyers of the aforesaid collection, which ap- 
peared in both German and Latin, might feel the desire to fur- 
nish themselves with this also, and thereby purchase one work 
twice.” Schroéter, op. cit. I: [xvi-xvii]. “This excerpt” re- 
fers to the Neue Welt und amerikanische Historien, attributed 
by Baumgarten to Abelin, by recent authorities to J. L. Gott- 
fried. See Baginsky, op. cit., no. 163 and note to no. 177. 

65 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 168. 
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of their dramatic quality or their international signifi- 
cance—to give rise to a welter of books bearing news 
of, commenting upon, explaining, or pondering events 
across the Atlantic. During the American Revolution 
and again during the Civil War American conditions 
were to give rise to a flood of books of the day discussing 
the situation pro and con, or simply summing up events 
—in much the same manner as and comment 
upon invaded China or Nazi Germany have crowded 
American pages in our own time. These periods of 
ferment were not, however, mere bubbles on the surface ; 
they touched the more solid academic world as well. 
The two leading writers of the eighteenth century— 
Sprengel and Ebeling—both began their work in an at- 
tempt to clarify and to present impartially the problems 
of the American Revolution. Somewhat later, popular 
and academic interest in the French Revolution led E. 
A. W. von Zimmermann to publish a comparison with 
the American, thereby enlisting his interest in American 
studies. Finally the Civil War gave rise to a whole li- 
brary of works dealing with slavery and the military his- 
tory of the war. Both Neumann © and his French con- 
temporary, Laboulaye,®* became embroiled in the Ameri- 
can controversies of the day—the latter by his member- 
ship in the American Anti-Slavery Society, the former 
by writing a history of the United States so partisan 
that the Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen pronounced 
him blinded by pro-Northern sentiments. 

The German religious interest in America was pres- 
ently to decline, but in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries it supplied the bulk of the news 
items from the Western Hemisphere. Publications of 
1726 and 1728 show the slender stream of interest in 
Jesuit letters still flowing,®* but the great productions 
of the century were to center about the German settle- 
ments in North America, where increasing numbers of 
sectarians and church members were seeking refuge 
from the religious oppression of the fatherland. Espe- 
cially provocative, in the New World as in the Old, 
were the activities of the Lutheran refugees from Salz- 

g, in Georgia, and the Herrnhuter, or Moravians,® 
in Pennsylvania. The first German periodical to carry 
extensive American materials was the Pietist Geistliche 
Fama (1730-1744) ; this was but one of a number of 
contemporary religious publications offering direct con- 
tributions from North America. With the growth of 
the German migration the Lutherans published at the 
Halle orphanage their voluminous Nachrichten of the 


Church in America (Halle, 1744-1787). Halle-an-der- 





news 


burg 


66 Neumann, Karl Friedrich, Geschichte der WVereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, 3 v., Berlin, C. Heymann, 1863-1866. 

67 Laboulaye, Eduard [René Lefebvre de], Geschichte der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, transl. into German by 
Theodor Winter, with a foreword by J. C. Bluntschli, 3 v., 
Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1868-1870; 2nd ed., 1882. 

68 Baginsky, op. cit., nos. 269, 272. 

69 The term is used in this study in the religious, not the 
ethnic sense. 
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Saale has continued to appear intermittently as a center 
of American studies down to the present—sustaining a 
tradition doubtless established by this early concern of 
the Halle Institutions with the American mission field. 

Finally, it must be noted that the literature of explora- 
tion and discovery did not die with the age, but has con- 
tinued as one of the strongest aspects of Amerikakunde 
down to the present—constituting, indeed, an autono- 
mous strain overlapping somewhat with the more spe- 
cific interests in the British colonies and the United 
States. 


Il. FROM THE FOUNDING OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA TO THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


GERMAN IMMIGRATION AND AMERIKAKUNDE 


The central fact of Amerikaliteratur in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries was the beginning 
of noteworthy German immigration to the English colo- 
nies in North America. This movement was of intimate 
concern to the Pietist circles of Frankfurt and Halle, 
whose activities led to the publication of numerous 
writings touching upon the geography and history of 
the colonies involved. At the same time the course of 
world events raised the English and French colonies to 
a position of preeminence in a more general way, giving 
a new orientation to Reisebeschreibungen and to geo- 
graphico-historical interests in the Americas. Mean- 
while the exotic interest in America, although continu- 
ing for a time in its own right, was increasingly re- 
placed by more enlightened and practical economic and 
scientific interests, which eventually gave birth to a new 
and vigorous concern with American affairs in northern 
Germany—particularly in the republic of Hamburg and 
the kingdom of Hannover. Such, in brief, was the 
course of Amerikakunde from the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1682 to the eve of the American Revolution. 

Although Germans had not been lacking in the Eng- 
lish colonies before 1683, it was then that Penn’s visits 
to Germany bore fruit in the development of the first 
planned German immigration to North America of last- 
ing consequence. The less orthodox religious groups 
of Germany and England had long been interested in 
each other’s beliefs and activities. There now grew up, 
in Germany as well as in England, a utopian interest in 
religious settlement in Pennsylvania, increased by the 
fear of active religious persecution in Germany. That 
even Spener’ himself, the leader of German Pietism, 
was interested in keeping his finger on the pulse of 
American affairs is evident from a letter of 1689, in 
which he expressed eagerness to hear news of the settle- 
ment at Germantown, Pennsylvania—adding, however, 
that he ‘“‘could not advise anyone to flee before the Lord 





1 Philipp Jacob Spener (1635-1705), founder of the “Collegia 
Pietatis” at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
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drives us out.” * Friends of Spener were prominent in 
organizing the Frankfort Land Company, which spon- 
sored the settlement in 1683. 

The activities of Penn and the Frankfort Company 
gave rise to the first appreciable German literature of 
immigration—heralded in 1683 by Penn’s Nachricht 
wegen der Landschafft Pennsylvania (Frankfurt, 1683), 
a translation of an English original which appeared in 
London in 1681.° In rapid succession followed Penn’s 
Beschreibung and the Sichere Nachricht of Pastorius.* 
Greater detail and more considered observation were 
forthcoming in the latter’s Umstindige geographische 
Beschreibung, published at Frankfurt and Leipzig in 
1700 and, above all, in Daniel Falckner’s Curieuse 
Nachricht von Pennsylvania, published “at the request 
of good friends” at Frankfurt and Leipzig in 1704.° 
Chief among the “good friends” was August Hermann 
Francke,® of the Pietistic institutions at Halle-an-der- 
Saale, a man long associated with German colonization 
and missionary enterprise in America. Falckner’s book 
consists of answers to 103 questions addressed to him 
by Francke concerning life and affairs in Pennsylvania. 
Although it treats with special care of immigration and 
missionary enterprise, it displays a considerable breadth 
of view and reflects an intelligent and informed over- 
all interest in America.? From the same period dates 
the translation of the first authoritative English work 
on Pennsylvania—Gabriel Thomas’s Historical and 
Geographical Account.® 

In the meantime the vicious and brutal devastation of 
the Rhenish Palatinate by the French under Louis XIV, 





2 Spener, quoted in translation in Sachse, Julius F., Daniel 
Falckner’s Curieuse Nachricht von Pennsylvania > 2 COE: 
and Addresses Penna. German Soc. 14: 34, 1903. 

3 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 207. 

4Franz Daniel Pastorius (165l-ca. 1720), a member of Spen- 
er’s “Collegia Pictatis,’ leader of the Germantown settlement 
of 1683 and first American agent of the Frankfort Land Co. 

5 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 229. 

6 (1663-1727) Lutheran clergyman and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. A follower of Spener, Francke established at 
Halle a Charity School, an Orphanage, a Seminary, and a 
Latin School—which together with the University constituted a 
center of Pietist influence. These are hereinafter referred to as 
the “Halle Institutions.” From Halle, Francke supervised the 
early organization of the Lutheran Church in the colonies. He 
exerted further influence upon American intellectual life through 
his correspondence with Cotton Mather. 

7 Further evidence of Francke’s interest in immigration is 
offered by letters addressed to him by Daniel and Justus Falck- 
ner. A contribution to Pennsylvania history. Missives to Rev. 
August Herman [!] Francke from Daniel Falckner ... and 
Justus Falckner, transl. by G. T. Ettinger, with an introduc- 
tion by J. F. Sachse, Proc. and Addresses Penna. German Soc. 
18, 1907, separately paged. 

8 In 1720 John Law followed the example of Penn by sending 
into Germany both agents and tracts to induce the distressed to 
migrate to Louisiana. The pamphlet of his Western Company, 
translated under the imposing title Historische und geogra- 
phische Beschreibung des an dem grossen Flusse Mississippi in 
Nord-Amerika gelegenen herrlichen Landes Louisiana—first 
circulated at the Leipzig fair in 1720—went through three edi- 
tions and stimulated a considerable migration. 
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accompanied by climatic hardships and the increasing 
despotism of many German princes, had swelled the 
To these 
Joshua Kocherthal in 1706 addressed his Ausfiihrlich 
umstidndlicher Bericht von Carolina.’ This 
Anton Wilhelm Boehme '° a spirited 
reply in his Verlangtes, nicht erlangtes Canaan bey den 
Lust-Griabern, which both impugned the motives of the 
settlers and emphasized their hardships and tempta- 
tions." 


tide of emigration with thousands of refugees. 


und 


work drew from 


Thus began a controversial tradition with re- 
spect to emigration which continued through the years 
and was not without effect upon the serious geographi- 
cal and historical works of a later day. Hereafter the 
Timmigranten-Literatur holds an important place in 
Amerikaliteratur right down into the twentieth century. 

Frequently the immigrant guide was based upon a per- 
as in the Neueste und richtigste 
Nachricht der Landschaft Georgia (Gottingen, Univer- 
sitats Druckerei, 1746; attributed by Meusel to J. M. 
Kramer ).'? The more elaborate Neu-gefundenes Eden 
(In Truck verfertigt durch Befelch der Helvetischen 


sonal trip to America 


Societat, 1737), which dealt with the Carolinas, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, was based upon travel 
journals and letters. 
devoted to a description of Virginia by William 


The greater part of this book was 
3yrd, 
sent by that gentleman to Switzerland in connection 
with his scheme for establishing a Swiss colony upon his 
lands. This description—translated into German by 
Samuel Jenner, a Swiss leader of the project—is of 
sufficient merit to have been recently published in Eng- 
The Neu-gefundenes Eden well 
illustrates the difficulty of drawing the line between 
Each type 
of production could serve the purposes of the other and 
work. 


lish retranslation. 
geographical works and immigrant guides. 


the two interests were often combined in one 


In time some writers even went so far as to publish what 
were in effect anti-emigration tracts under the guise of 
elaborate geographical studies."* 

Although recent authorities have rightly depreciated 
the importance of the religious motive in the early 
German emigration to America, there is no doubt that 
most of the reports on German settlements were at 

® Meynen, Emil, Bibliography on German settlements m co- 
lonial North America... , no. 239, Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 
1937; Dictionary of American Biography X: 484. Kocherthal 
(1669-1719) was a Lutheran clergyman who migrated to 
America. 

10 Lutheran clergyman, pastor of the German chapel at the 
Court of St. James; a follower of Spener, Boehme was also 
associated with Francke and the Halle Institutions; [Hallesche 
Nachrichten], Nachrichten von den vereinigten deutschen Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinen in Nord-Amerika, . . . new’ ed., 
I: 23, Allentown, Brobst, Diehl, 1886-1895. 

11 Knittle, Walter Allen, Early eighteenth century Palatine 
migration, 8, 9, 17, Philadelphia, Dorrance, [°1937]. 

12 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 322. 

13 Byrd, William, William 
ginta...., transl. by R. C. 
mond, Dietz, 1940. 

14 See, below, p. 508. 


Byrd’s natural history of Vir- 
Beatty and W. J. Mulloy, Rich- 
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first religious in orientation. These were chiefly either 
paeans on the progress of the exiled saints in America, 
controversial works damning their activities, or appeals 
for help from the fatherland in the face of frontier hard- 
ships. Incidentally they came close to constituting 
histories of the German settlements in America. Few 
works better illustrate the artificial nature of analytical 
classifications than Samuel Urlsperger’s Der ausfiihrli 
chen Nachrichten von der kéniglich-gross-britannischen 
Colonie saltzburgischer Emigranten in Amerika, pub- 
lished at Halle by Francke’s Orphanage, 1735-1752." 
It falls with equal ease into the category of news, re- 
ligious reports, travel description, or immigration litera- 
ture. At the same time parts of it are surely history in 
the sense of John Smith’s True Relation or William 
Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation. In this lies its special 
significance here. It not, however, at first con- 
ceived of as a whole but was written as a series of ex- 
tracts of German-American letters and reports sent 
from time to time to Urlsperger at Augsburg. Con 
tinued as Amerikanisches Ackerwerk Gottes (published, 
however, in Augsburg) it was completed only in 1754. 
Striking is the similarity in title between the latter and 
the earlier Magnalia Christi americana of Cotton Mather 
(London, 1702). 
and Urlsperger show the German American as coloring 
works devoted to the United 
States at its very inception. 

At about the same time the activities of the Moravians 
in Germany, England, and the American 
aroused a storm of controversial literature. 
historical in the sense of current events; it also included 
travel literature, biography, and so on. Although of 
value as source-material, it has been little used by either 
American or German writers until times. Of 
more immediate and lasting influence in Germany were 
the reports sent by Lutheran leaders in Pennsylvania to 
the Ministerium of Halle on the state of religion in the 
colonies. Published serially fram 1744 to 1787, these 
were finally issued as a unit by the Halle Orphanage 
in 1787 under the title Nachrichten von den vereinigten 
deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinen in Nord- 
Amerika, absonderlich in Pennsylvanien. These Hal- 
lesche Nachrichten, as they came to be known, were 
regularly used as source material by the German his- 
torical writers of the late eighteenth century. 


was 


The works of Pastorius, Falckner, 


the stream of German 


colonies 
This was 


recent 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 


ACTIVITIES 


AND FRENCH 


Not only the direction of German emigration but the 
whole course of American history conspired to push the 


15 Urlsperger, an associate of Boehme and Francke, was 
placed in charge of the Salzburger emigration by interested 


English sponsors. He corresponded not only with Pastor Bolt- 
zius and Commissioner von Reck in Georgia but also with Gov. 
Belcher and the Rev. Benjamin Colman in Boston. The writer 
is indebted to Dr. Harold S. Janiz, of Princeton University, 
for the information concerning Belcher and Colman. 
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English and French colonies to the forefront in Europe 
They were growing with great rapidity; their course 
was turbulent and intimately bound up with European 
atfairs. 

The importance of these new ventures is instanced in 
translations of the works of Hennepin, La Honton, Ellis, 
Prevost d’Exiles and Peter Kalm—each soon aiter its 
original appearance. The leading German collection of 
explorations of the period—the Allgemeine Historie der 
Reisen su Wasser und Lande (20 v., Leipzig, Arkstee 
und Merkus, 1747-1774) —was initially based upon the 
Histoire générale Voyages begun by Prevost 
d’Exiles, which in turn drew its inspiration from John 
Green's New General Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
published at London by Astley, 1745-1747.'" In this 
series the new materials supplemented the earlier ac- 
counts of exploration and discovery rather than replac- 
ing them. <A few years later Gottingen entered this 
field with the publication of the Sammlung neuer und 
merkwirdiger Reisen su Wasser und su Lande, pub- 
lished 1750-1755 by Vandenhoeck '‘—a firm long asso- 
ciated with both the University and the publication of 
works on America. 

The translation of general geographical histories of 
the English colonies in America began in the last years 
of the seventeenth century. In these the German public 
was offered for the first time a general geographical and 
historical summary of these ‘regions, at once more co- 
ordinated than that offered by the miscellaneous ma- 


des 


terials heretofore presented and more specific than ac- 
counts to be found in works of wider scope. The trans- 
lation of Richard Blome’s work of 1672 '* twenty-five 
years later as Richardi Blome Englisches Amerika 

durch eine hochberiihmie Feder aus dem Englischen 
iibersetzet (Leipzig, Grossen, 1697)'® indicates, to be 
sure, rather tardy interest. The “hochberiihmte Feder” 
was, however, sufficiently interested to add two chapters 
on English discoveries and explorations not contained in 
the original. The anonymity of the German worker and 
the revision of the original are two major characteristics 
of German publications on the English colonies well into 
the Revolutionary period. Translations of the works 
of Blome and Oldmixon continued to appear well into 
the eighteenth century.*° All of the editions listed in 
Sabin came from the vicinity of the Hamburg-Hannover- 
Prussia orbit, which was soon to play such an impres- 
sive role in American studies. During the same period 
translations of geographical histories of individual colo- 


of Congress, op. cit. III: 260; CXX: 562-563. 

17 Kayser, Christian Gottlob, et al., Vollstandiges Biicher- 
lexikon 1750-1910 V: 33, Leipzig, 1834-1912. 

18 [Blome, Richard], A description of the island of Jamaica; 
with the other isles and territories in America to which the 
Library of Congress, 


16 Library 


English are related . . . , London, 1672; 
op. cit. XV: 528. 

19 Library of Congress, ibid. 

20 Hamburg, Hertel, 1710; ibid., 1715; 
1761. 


Lemgo, 1744; Sorau, 
Sabin, op. cit., nos. 57158, 57159, 57161, 57162. 
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nies also appeared—irequently coincident with the pub- 
lication of immigrant guides to these regions. 

In the 1750's the French and Indian Wars increased 
the German demand for America. Butel- 
Damont’s Histoire et commerce des colonies angloises 
({.ondon and Paris, 1755) was immediately translated, 
to go through several editions. The title points to 
the .ew commercial orientation, soon to be manifest in 
origi ‘al German works. Complementary was the pub- 
licatio 1 in the following year of Charlevoix’s Nouvelle 
France in the Arkstee and Merkus.7? The 
\meric i wars were of interest not only in themselves, 


boc ks on 


series ol 


but also in their connection with German affairs through 
the assolated wars in Europe. Indeed one German 
writer went so far as to entitle his work Americanische 
l'rquell innerlichen des bedriingten 
( Augsburg, 1760)—an interpretation 
which he p oceeded to develop in the text. The work is 
in effect 
1760 


ber of Gern.in works, mostly anonymous, frequently 


Kriege 


aere) 


Teutschlai. ds 


a history of America from its discovery to 
The course of the war was followed by a num- 


containing co siderable historical and geographical as 
well as militar * material. Noteworthy were three size- 
able and inclu ive works laying claim to attention as 
Geschichte und Handlung der 
franzosischen Plansstidte in Nordamerika (Stuttgart, 
1756; contains in appendix on the wars), Geschichte 
der europdischer Pflansstdédte auf den antillischen 
Inseln (Stuttgart, 1760), and Das spanische Reich in 
Amerika. 
Kriegsunruhen in 
(Sorau, 1763) .** 
economic importance of 


eC graphical histories: 


Zun Gebrauch bey den gegenwiirtigen 
diesem Welttheile herausgegeben 
\leanwhile the rising political and 
North America led to the 
publication of a volu ne devoted to the history and ge- 
ography of the northe-n continent alone—the Abbildung 
nordamericanischer Linder, to be considered below. 


GERMAN SYNTHESES 


Although the Germans were now far behind the 
British and the French in American studies and largely 
dependent upon them, still geographical and _ historical 
summaries of German authorship had not been lacking. 
In 1722 the Sozietat der Wissenschaften at Berlin had 
offered a “concise geography of both North and South 
America” in the annual issue of its Historisch- und 
geographischer Calender for the year 1723—presumably 
published at Berlin in 1722.*° This publication, essen- 
tially an almanac, incluled a map and rather meager 
geographical information on the Americas—chiefly the 
definition of boundaries, regions, and colonies. 

Much more extensive and informing was the first 
major German history of the Americas, Johann Fried- 
21 [bid., nos. 22598, 27211, 27215. 

“2 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 345. 

*3 [bid., no. 382. 

24 See ibid., no. 357; Sabin op. cit., 
“5 See Baginsky, op. cit., no. 261. 


nos. 27216 and 88938. 
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rich Schroter’s Algemeine Geschichte der Lander und 
Volker von America, published at Halle, 1752-1753, 
with an introduction by Siegmund Jacob Baumgarten.** 
For years the Halle Institutions had been the most con- 
sistently productive center of German interest in 
America; now they produced the first major German 
work devoted solely to the history and geography of 
the new continents. Schroter himself remains as ob- 
scure a figure today as in 1752, when he published his 
book under the initials J. F. S., leaving to Baumgarten’s 
introduction the expression of his desire for anony- 
mity.*7 Baumgarten, on the other hand, was already 
famous at home and abroad as one of the leading Ger- 
man scholars of the day. Professor of Theology at the 
University of Halle, he was industrious in all fields of 
scholarship; well read in English literature, he was— 
as is apparent—well acquainted with the whole field of 
Amerikaliteratur. To his introduction to Schroter’s 
book he appended a comprehensive and carefully an- 
notated bibliography of the leading works on America 
in the various European languages. 

Truly—as Baumgarten wrote—a general description 
of all European settlements in America needed no apol- 
ogy. Joining old and new interests, he argued the 
importance of America for Europe in terms not 
of “fascinating curiosities and manifold changes” but 
also of the new commercial interests, which he con- 
trasted with the earlier view of America as a source 
of precious stones and metals.** His bibliography 
shows the influence of both Renaissance humanism and 
the new sophisticated interest in America; it unites a 
careful bibliographical critique of sources *° with com- 
prehensive inclusiveness—a combination which both 
friends and enemies of German culture would agree in 
calling “typically German.” For continental British 


only 


26 Baumgarten (1706-1757), Professor of Theology at Halle 
and associated with the other Halle Institutions, was also 
Francke’s assistant at the Warktkirche. Jocher, Christian Gott- 
lob, et al., Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexikon .. ., suppl., I: col. 
1538, Leipzig, 1750-1819, 1897. 

27 Schroter (1710-1788) held official positions in Prussia, 
published and edited translations from French and English. 
The obituary in the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung (1788: II: 
col. 800) establishes the authorship of the Algemeine Geschichte 

. von America but gives few data on the life of Schréter. 

28“The knowledge of which [New World] becomes increas- 
ingly important, the more the European nations begin to per- 
ceive in this great continent, aside from the costly metals, 
precious stones, and treasures hauled away from this mine of 
wealth, the value of its other resources, and the more they 
begin to augment and make use of the colonies erected there 
from almost every part of Europe,” Baumgarten, in [Schroter, 
Johann Friedrich], Algemeine Geschichte der Lander und 
Volker von America... . 1 Nebst einer Vorrede Siegmund Jacob 
Baumgartens I: [ix], Halle, J. J. Gebauer, 1752-1753. 

29 E.g. his identification of the Neue Welt und amerikanische 
Historien of 1631 (which he attributed to Abelin) as a “mere 
excerpt, indeed, in many places a literal reprint of the collection 
. . . India occidentalis . . . ,” Baumgarten, in Schroter, op. cit. 
1: [xv]. For further quotation from this annotation see, above, 
p. 430n. Baumgarten dismisses a volume prepared by Ens for 
the Bry series as “very mediocre,” ibid. I: [xiv]. 
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America it lists works by Harriot, Ledyard, Blome, 
Oldmixon, Smith, Byrd, Keith, Wafer, Thomas Morton, 
Cotton Mather, Daniel Neale, Penn, Gabriel Thomas, 
Pastorius, and Urlsperger, as well as the Hallesche 
Nachrichten. 

The bedy of Schroé‘er’s Algemeine Geschichte is a 
patchwork typical of the English and French as well as 
the German works of the period.. The section on ab- 
original America is a frankly avowed translation of 
The sec- 
tion on European America was originally planned as a 
translation of the American portion of Bruzen de la 
Martiniére’s Introduction a Uhistoire de l’Asie, de 
l Afrique et de Amérique (Amsterdam, 1735). This, 
however, proved so unsatisfactory that it was com- 
pletely rewritten on the basis of numerous other sources, 
many of which had to be brought up-to-date by Schroter 
himself.*t This section is prefaced with a chronology of 
European discoveries in America taken from Charle- 
voix’s Nouvelle France. 

Among these colonial materials the descriptive far 
outweigh the historical. Although well organized in 
terms of set headings they show little evaluative com- 
ment or integrative treatment. They cover geography, 
natural history, administration, legislation, religion, edu- 
cation, trade, and Indian affairs. There is considerable 
variation in thoroughness of treatment,** however, and 
the trivial and the curious appear on equal footing with 
fundamental observations. The factual material is, for 
the most part, reliable, although interlarded with strik- 
ing errors and unsound conjectures. The thirteen colo- 
nies occupy 56, British America 204, out of a total of 
953 pages. Here historical materials are at a minimum; 
geographical descriptions, however, are sufficiently com- 
prehensive to be organized by counties—although at 
times they offer little more information than would be 
found today in a gazetteer. 

Ideologically the Algemeine Geschichte looks back- 
ward in its emphasis upon curiosa, forward in its co- 
herent organization and planned comprehensiveness. 
It appeared in conjunction with the Halle theological 
interest in America.** At the same time the labors of 
Baumgarten pointed to future events. His bibliography, 
while not without faults, was a solid achievement upon 
which later writers could and did build; it held its place 
as the first major German achievement of the century 
in American history. Forty-seven years later Ebeling, 
in a letter to William Bentley, referred to Baumgarten 


as “a good historian knowing English very well.” ™ 


Lafitau’s Maurs des sauvages américains.*° 


30 [bid. I: [xi]. 

31 [bid, I: [xi-xii]. 

32 While the Salzburger settlements in Georgia fill a para- 
graph the Germans of Pennsylvania are scarcely mentioned. 

33 The dedication of the book to God’s good purpose and the 
inclusion of a theological section in the bibliography are to be 
interpreted in terms of the practice and mentality of the day 
rather than specifically attributed to the theological orientation 
at Halle. 

34 Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., n.s., 35: 


312-313, 1925. 
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His influence survived not only in his bibliography but 
also in the person of Anton Friedrich Busching, who 
studied under him at Halle. Busching, the founder of 
modern statistical geography, was for many years an 
advocate of American studies. It was he who first pub- 
lished and encouraged the work of the first outstanding 
German authority on America, Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Taube. It was as a continuation of Busching’s Neue 
Erdbeschreibung that the first volume of Ebeling’s 
Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von Amerika—the 
leading eighteenth-century work on America—appeared 
in Hamburg two years after the former’s death.® 

Noteworthy among the productions brought forth by 
the colonial wars was the Abbildung nordamericanischer 
Linder und eingebohrner Wilden—a_ synthesis of 
North American history and geography which appeared 
anonymously at Erfurt in 1757. The preface of this 
work gives a good insight into the state of Amerikakunde 
at the time: 


The flames of war which have broken out in these re- 
gions have made the curious desirous of receiving closer 
reports of these vast provinces. A host of strange names 
and tales have come forth in the news in this connection. 
In the general geographies one finds partly incorrect, at 
least insufficient, reports of the condition of these provinces. 
Those writings which offer something more certain and 
more comprehensive are, because of their cost, not in the 
hands of all who:might wish to know their content. 

For these reasons I have been induced to draw up the 
present treatise and send it to the press. I deliver here 
in brief compass *° the kernel of the accounts which I have 
found in the most reliable works of this sort. As I have 
consulted a number of reports and compared them with 
each other, I have been in a position to complete much that 
one finds only piecemeal elsewhere. 

Curiosity finds here material for enjoyment. The variety 
of strange things sustains the attention of the mind. The 
knowledge of iar off lands is always of great use. The 
patriot, the political scientist, the theologian, the physician, 
the herbalist, the mineralogist, the natural philosopher, the 
moral philosopher, the merchant, the artist—all learn in 
manifold ways. They broaden their concepts and come 
upon clues to which their own sagacity could never have 
led them.** 


Like the Algemeine Geschichte, the Abbildung urges 
the importance of North America as over against lands 
to the south—noting that, while the northern regions 
lack precious stones and metals, they have other re- 
sources of greater value.** Economic developments are 





35 The collation of Ebeling’s magnum opus is exceedingly 
complex. It was published both with and without the added 
title-pages of the Biisching series—with the result that in many 
American sets they appear either inconsistently or not at all. 
The Library of Congress catalogues its set as part 13 of 
Busching’s Erdbeschreibung. 

86 Lit.: “in a few signatures.” 

37 Abbildung nordamericanischer Lander und eingebohrner 
Wilden, dabey die Erd-Beschreibung und Natur-Seltenheiten 
der dortigen Gegenden, auch die sonderbahren Gebrauche der 
Landes Einwohner, die Handlung, Policey und Regiments- 
Verfassung vorgestellet werden ..., [iii-v], Erfurt, Nonnen, 


1757 


38 /bid., 4A 
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ections—as in the account of 
Virginia, where the cultivation and sale of tobacco is 
described in detail. (Geographical materials far out- 
weigh the historical, wich are quite scanty for the in- 
dividua] states. Aside from the account of the wars, 
historical data are confi 1ed chiefly to those bearing upon 
priority of claims and settlements in the various re- 
gions. There is no presentation of the genesis of either 
New England or Penniylvania in terms of religious or 
internal political developments. Hence the true sig- 
nificance of the settlenients in larger terms is missed 
completely, although importance in terms of 
politico-economic imperialism is well understood. The 
prelude to the history cf North America is found, con- 
sonantly, not in the int?rnal political and religious his- 
tory of European natiois but in the history of naviga- 
tion—a probably uncon: cious selection of data repeated 
twenty years later by Schlozer in his “Perioden der 
Geschichte von Amerik..”’ 

This prosaic mercantilistic approach to American his- 
tory constitutes the most significant characteristic of the 
Abbildung. It maintains a relatively impartial prag- 
matic point of view which was to mark many subsequent 
German works. The formerly prominent exotic aura 
is found only in the descriptions of Indian peoples and 
cultures. The later interest in the development of politi- 
cal and religious liberalism in the colonies is strikingly 
absent. Aside from these considerations of selection, 
the factual information given is in the main reliable; er- 
rors are relatively minor.*® While the presentation in 
general favors the English—treating the French as in- 
truders spurred on by envy of growing British power— 
expressions of judgment are not such as to color the 
facts seriously. Although authorities are not generally 
cited, Pastorius, Thomas, and Charlevoix are specifi- 
cally mentioned. 


emphasized in many 


heir 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTHERN GERMANY 


During this same period the German periodicals— 
especially those published in the northern states—evi- 
denced the growth of scientific, economic, and political 
interests in America. Although they had occasionally 
carried similar materials before this time, they had 
shown nothing comparable to the sustained interest now 
displayed by the Bremisches Magazin der Wissen- 
schaften, Kiinste und Tugend, the Géttingische gelehrte 
Anseigen, the Hannoverisches Magazin and its ante- 
cedents. In the late 1750's fairly frequent scientific, 
economic, and political references in these and other 
periodicals markedly swelled the stream of Amerika- 

39. . Schléser’s . . . Briefwechsel meist historischen und 
politischen Inhalts I1 : 227-231, 2nd ed., G6ttingen, Vandenhoek, 
1780-1782. 

40 The Delaware River is placed to the west of Philadelphia, 
the Schuylkill to the east. The Swedish Lutherans of Pennsyl- 
vania, who united with the Church of England, are misnamed 
Presbyterians. Gross errors, to be sure, but hardly of grave 
concern to the majority of German readers. The first mistake 
appears also in Schroter. 
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*t Much of this material consisted of translated 


Book reviews of 
English, French, and German works on America be- 
came common, conducing to a state of relative enlighten- 
ment on American affairs—at least among the learned. 
Although Amerikakunde in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury was again to sink to a low level, there was no 


literatur. 


excerpts from English periodicals. 


longer—after this period—a lack of men conversant 
with Amerikaliteratur on an international scale. How- 
ever low the quality of productivity might fall, there 
generally appeared from the background a scholar well 
qualified to launch devastating attacks in the form of 
reviews more brilliant than the materials reviewed. 
Coincident with the rise of new interests and the in- 
creasing accessibility of reliable information was the 
decline of the exotic interest in America. In 1705 
Thomas Kimayer, lauding the earlier work of Ens, an- 
nounced his own Neu-erdffnetes Raritdten-Kabinet, pub- 
lished at Hamburg, 
similar nature.** 


as a less expensive collection of 
In 1711 Dapper’s E-roticus curiosus, 
with Africa, America, and 
“Curiositdten 


dealing 
readers 
men. * 


Asia, promised its 
verwundernd vorgekom- 
$y the middle of the century such appeals had 
disappeared from the titles of serious books; the ma- 
terials were written with new purpose, and the exotic 
in dmerikakunde passed from the status of a topic to 
an attitude Still apparent 
in the work of Schroter, it became increasingly subtle 
in the years to follow. The realistic, pragmatic, factual 
point of view was at least the goal of the day; such at- 
titudes of wonderment as persisted were subordinate to 


-usually an unconscious one. 


a more serious purpose—not the conscious display of 
“seltsame Merkwiirdigkeiten” in a“ Raritaten-Kabinet.” 
This change in attitude was doubtless encouraged by 
the increasing interest in European, as distinguished 
from aboriginal, America. It also coincides with the 
flowering of rationalism in Germany. 

It must not be thought, however, that sophistication 
suddenly replaced naiveté—or that an enlightened at- 
titude was immediately productive of epochal work. In 
1767—the same year in which Ebeling was drawing 
to a close his student career at the University of Got- 
tingen—Professor Gottfried Achenwall** published in 
the Hannoverisches Magasin* an article entitled 
“Einige Anmerkungen uber Nordamerika. ...’ As 
the title goes on to state, this was based upon a con- 
versation between Achenwall and Benjamin Franklin 
This 


little work (the subsequent reprint covered ninety-four 


on the occasion of the latter’s visit at Gottingen. 


a= a 4 
376A, 3//, 349, etc. 


‘1 See Baginsky, op. cit., nos 

‘2 Tbid., no. 232. 

43 Tbid., no. 248. 

4 1719-1772. 
Gottingen. 

* Year V, col. 257-296, 481-508 (Baginsky, op. cit., 
For the present study the first reprint has been used: Achenwall, 


Professor of Philosophy, later of Law, at 


no. 427). 


Gotttried, Anmerkungen tiber Nord-Amerika und tiber dasige 
grosbritannische Colonten aus miindlichen Nachrichten des Herrn 


Dr. Franklins, Frankfurt, [Stuttgart], 1769. 
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pages in large print) was so favorably received as to be 
twice reprinted—at Stuttgart in 1769 and at Helm- 
stedt in 1777. Based upon a single conversational 
source and written in narrative style—with none of the 
appurtenances of scholarship—it seems today rather a 
curiosity than a solid contribution. As a magazine 
article it was not without interest; but its elevation to 
the position of an authoritative work is an excellent in- 
dex to the contemporaneous state of Amerikakunde. 
The subsequent attention accorded this little excursion 
into Americana bespeaks the lack of superior sources 
of information. Its real value must not, on the other 
hand, be underestimated. Coming from the pen of the 
man who, in effect, established statistics as an ordered 
discipline, it was topically comprehensive in its inclu- 
sion of Indian affairs, population, land. social classes, 
the kinds of colonial government, religion, economic 
pursuits, cities and trade, and military affairs. The 
sophistication of conception in part compensates for the 
sull elementary nature of much of the material itself 
Based upon the remarks of a man soon to be adulated 
in France and popular even in England, Achenwall’s 
statements had at least the relative freshness of second- 
hand information and could boast the authority of one 
of the keenest and best informed Americans of the day. 
As a description of a growing land where everything 
was in a state of “constant flux” the book did, in many 
respects, outdate its predecessors. 

As Baumgarten before him, Achenwall’s claim to 
fame lies as much in his successors as in his own work. 
His greatest service to German scholarship was _ the 
establishment of the newly revived study of Statistik on 
a firm basis.*° The development of this discipline was 
among the most important of the many contributions of 
the young University of Gottingen to German culture. 
Fortunately for Amerikakunde, the flowering of this 
pursuit at Gottingen coincided with the American Revo- 
lution and the resultant stimulation to American stud- 
ies. When one adds to these developments the personal 
union of the crowns of Hannover and Great Britain and 
the natural interest of the North German seaports in 
the fall of British mercantilism, it is clear that the stage 

16 Statistik is here used in its original and literal sense of 
ordered presentation of the life of the state. Derived from the 
Latin status, it is roughly synonymous with the German Staaten- 
kunde—in the wider usage, to signify staatliche Wissenschaft, 
“die Nachrichten tiber Staatseinrichtungen und -Merkwiirdig- 
keiten, sowie systematische Darstellungen des gesamten staat- 
lichen Lebens”; Meyers grosses Konversations-Lexikon, 6th ed., 
XVIII: 866, 1905-1913. As such the study of Statistik covered 
the fields of government, administration, population, economic 
life, religion, military affairs—all the various aspects of the 
totality of the state. The high development of statistics in this 
sense in Germany gave to many German accounts of the United 
States a characteristic, strict and disciplined comprehensiveness. 
To avoid confusion, the German term Statistik will henceforth 
be arbitrarily used in this study to denote statistics in the 
eighteenth-century use of the term. Active in the development 
of Statistik at GOttingen were Achenwall, Schlézer, Butisching, 
Crome, and Sprengel. Their mark was strong upon both Ebel- 
ing and Hassel. 
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is set for the striking development of American studies 


at Gottingen and Hamburg with the advent of the 


American Revolution. 


WI. THE IMPACT OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


NEW EVALUATIONS OF AMERICA 


Even before the Thirteen Colonies announced their 
maturity to the world in 1775 their growth and expan- 
sion, together with the concurrent rise of a more prag- 
matic view of American affairs in Germany, had ini- 
tiated a reevaluation of their contemporary and potential 
relationship to Europe and the world at large. This 
was especially evident in articles published by two 
writers who were to be of utmost importance in the 
development of Amerikakunde during and after the 
Revolution—Christoph Daniel Ebeling and Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Taube. 

In 1765 the Hannoverisches Magasin reprinted a 
curious article by Ebeling entitled “Fragen welche erst 
nach einigen Jahrhunderten konnen anfgelost werden.” ? 
This little piece is an essay at prognostication in which 
Ebeling—then still a student at Gottingen—let his mind 
wander out over various political, social, and cultural 
questions of the day in terms of decay or progress. The 
last of his questions—which alone touches upon America 
—deals with the probability of continuing European 
hegemony in world affairs. In considering this problem 
Ebeling notes the increasing influence of the New 
World in trade, war, and diplomacy; he compares the 
position of America in 1765 with that of Greece and 
Italy at the height of Trojan power. In conclusion he 
foresees the possible displacement of Europe by America 
in terms of power and even suggests that a future migra- 
tion of leadership in science and the arts is “very pos- 
sible.” The Hannoverisches Magazin listed this ma- 
terial in its annual index under the portentous heading, 
“America, will perhaps one day become what Europe 
is now.” 

In the same year that Ebeling’s mind was philosophi- 
cally pondering the affairs of men in his “Fragen” a man 
thirteen years his senior was serving in secretarial ca- 
pacity at the Austrian legation in London. Taube had 
also studied at the University of Gottingen. A native of 
London, he well illustrates the close relations then exist- 
ing between England and Hannover.” The Taube 
family, which had originated in Saxony, numbered mem- 
bers not only in several German states but also in 
London and the American colonies—where they bore 
the name of Dove. When Taube was nine years of age, 

13: col. 1441-1448, 1765 (repr. from Patriotischer Zuschauer, 
no. 251). 

* The biographical data are from the Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographie LXXIIT: 420-422; Wurzbach, Constant von, Bio- 
graphisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oecsterreich XLI: 120- 
123; and Buisching, Anton Friedrich, Beytrige su der Lebens- 
geschichte denkwiirdiger Personen ...1V, Halle, Curt, 1786. 
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his father, as court physician, was transferred from Lon- 
don to Celle, in Hannover. After graduating from 
Gottingen Taube travelled extensively in Europe, 
Africa, and America—presumably visiting his American 
relatives in Maryland and Pennsylvania, although all 
traces of his itinerary seem to have disappeared. After 
holding various positions in Hannover and elsewhere 
he entered the Austrian legation in London, where he 
watched with admiration and interest the rising com- 
mercial power of Great Britain. A man of keen obser- 
vation and penetrating insight, well acquainted in both 
London and the colonies, he was eminently qualified to 
write on colonial commerce. As much at home in Lon- 
don as in Germany, he published in 1766 an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled Thoughts on the Present State of Our 
Colonies in North America, on Their Behavior to Their 
Mother Country (London, 1766)*—a work now as 
deeply covered by oblivion as in the trip to America. 
Shortly thereafter Taube was recalled from London for 
a political indiscretion, decorated by Maria Theresia, and 
appointed Secretary of the Hofcommersien-Rath in rec- 
ognition of the value of his reports on British trade. It 
was at this time that he published anonymously two 
brief articles on British trade. In contrast to Ebeling’s 
“Fragen” they were sober studies based upon available 
facts and considered estimates. 

Taube’s “Tableau historique et politique du com- 
merce d’Angleterre tel qu'il fut en 1772” was the first 
article dealing with America to appear in Busching’s 
Magazin. The learned geographer announced it as 
the work of a “learned and friendly ‘patron . . . to 
whose specialty this material belongs, and who has in- 
vestigated English trade in England itself.” It con- 
tained, in addition to the summary of English trade for 
the year, two rather casual statements which are of great 
interest in view of the approaching military and literary 
conflict. The commerce of the English with the Ameri- 
can colonies, according to Taube, “in itself surpasses in 
profit, it is said, that which they carry on with all of 
Europe. . . . It is objected, nevertheless, that it is to 
be feared that the English colonies in America, finally 
opening their eyes to their own interests, grow weary 
of dependence on England.” * 

The next issue of the ./agasin contained Taube’s ex- 
tensive extracts from English customs registers, “the 
printing of which has been neither easy nor.pleasant.” ° 
Offering a statistical survey of British colonial trade ex- 
tending over half a century, this compilation quickly 
took its place as an authoritative source. The figures 
included the annual exports and imports of the indi- 
vidual American colonies as recorded at London. 


® Kayser, op. cit. Vi: 404. 

+ Magasin fiir die neue Historie und Geographic, ed. by Anton 
Friedrich Busching, 7: 573-580, 1773. 

* Ibid. 7: 580, 1773. 

6 {Taube, Friedrich Wilhelm von] Auszug aus den Zoll- 
biichern Englands von Weihnachten 1698 bis dahin 1754 tuber 
die ein- und ausgehenden Waaren, ibid. 8: 150-199. 
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In a third item published by Busching, Taube con- 
cerned himself with the growing power of the colonies in 
population rather than commerce, and again prophesied 
the d: revolt? 
tne di revolt. 


inger of Foreseeing the indefinite west- 


ward expansion of English America, he characterized 
which would certainly have delighted 
England, if the colonies had not become tired of English 


it as a movement “ 
rule and tried to make themselves independent.”” Taube 
found the basis of the growing power of the British col- 
onies on the mainland in the 
their inhabitants and the 
growth of population. 


condition of 
this upon the 


economic 
influence of 


The best lands in America, he states, cost scarcely a 
third as much as the poorest in Germany. The economic 
position of the competent laborer is such as to make mar- 
riage economically easy. Consequently marriages are 
more comm yn than in Europe and are usually contracted 
at an earlier age. With an average of eight children to 

family, half of whom die in infancy, the population 
doubles naturally every twenty vears. The most re- 
liable English estimate places the present (1773) popula- 
tion at 2,500,000. Allowing for immigration and vari- 
ous other influences Taube predicts a total of at least 
4,060,000 by 1794, about 9,000,000 by 1814.8 He also 
deals with the ethnic composition of the population—a 
question seldom raised in his time—estimating that half 
of the inhabitants are of non-English stock : chiefly Irish, 
Indian, and German. Although the bulk of the article 
consists of a plain well considered statement of avail- 
able facts and likely estimates, Taube incidentally com- 
ments upon the advantages of life in America with his 
usual forthrightness : 


On the whole it is probably good fortune for many princes 
and nobles in Europe that their peasants have no knowledge 
of the English colonies—or that, when they do receive news 
thereof, yet have neither means nor opportunity, neither 
sufficient discernment nor sufficient courage to undertake 
so long a voyage. Otherwise many a prince would soon 
find himself without subjects, and mariy a nobleman see 
his farms stand empty.® 


THE JOURNALISTIC CONTROVERSY 


There were, then, stirrings of a new evaluation of 
British America in terms of potential politico-economic 
growth in the late 1760's and early 1770’s. Not until 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, however, did 
the Thirteen Colonies become a topic of engrossing con- 


cern to German journalists and academicians. Indeed, 


7 T[aube, Friedrich Wilhelm von] Gedanken itiber der Ver- 
mehrung der Menschen in den amerikanischen Pflanzortern der 
Englander, Biischings wéochentliche Nachrichten ... 2: 
169-172, 1774. 

8 The following estimates and enumerations of the Census 
Bureau strikingly bear out the soundness of Taube’s work: 
1770: 2,205,000; 1780: 2,781,000; 1790: 3,929,625; 1800: 5,308,- 
483: 1810: 7,239,881: 1820: 9.638453: U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, A century of population growth, 9, 57, Washington, 
Gov't Printing Office, 1909. 

® Taube, Gedanken, 172. 
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as the accompanying table shows, the great leap forward 
in productivity came only in 1776. It is not the province 
of this study to enter upon an extended consideration of 
the impact of the American Revolution upon German 
thought and writing. 
cient material to fill 


This problem alone offers suffi- 
several dissertations—and has, 
indeed, given rise to a number of competent studies. 
It is of interest here only as it bears upon the develop- 
ment of German histories of the United States. 

The war itself, its possible outcome, and its theoreti- 
cal implications greatly stimulated German interest in 
the colonies, especially among the educated 
Who and what were these colonies? How had they 
come into being? Just what were their grievances? 
Were these justified or unjustified ? 
What was the present ar 
strength of the contending parties? What outcome 
might be expected? How might such a development 
affect the European system—economically, politically, 
idec logically ? 


classes. 


How was the war 


progressing ? and potential 


1 Such were the spontaneous questions 
which the new host of publications attempted to answer 
or illuminate. 
TABLE 1 
GERMAN PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH THE AMERICAS, BY YEARS 
As reflected in the collections of the 

New York Public Library 

1750-1789 

















Y a oe | pote, e Y ee E on > 
ear a gga | of Book ear | ot tees a | of Book 
1750 5 | 5 1770 10 | 6 
1751 4 | 4 1771 > | 8 
1752 5 5 wuz |} 3 | 3 
1753 | 4 3 1773 s 4 
1754 | S 7 5 1774 2? | 8 
1755 | 4 | 4 1775 i2 | if 
1756 | 9 | 8 1776 48 | 46 
1757 | 2 2 1777 | 40°) | 33 
1758 6 3 1778 | 36 | 21 
1759 10 | 8 1779 | 36 | 26 
1760 | 8 7 1780 42 | 23 
1761 | 6 5 1781 26 | 18 
1762 | 9 9 1782 49 | 32 
1763 | 6 | 5 1783 35 24 
1764 | 1 1 1784 | 49 39 
1765 | 7 | 5 1785 | 46 | 19 
1766 9 | 5 1786 | 60 | 27 
1767 8 | 5 1787 | 70 32 
1768 | 6 | 2 1788 | 82 | 39 
1769 | 7 5 1789 | 65 | 28 








Based upon the items listed in Baginsky, Paul Ben, German 
Works Relating to America. New York, New York Public 
Library, 1942. 


First of all the newspapers offered materials along this 
line, which followed events, furnished long excerpts from 
the debates in the English Parliament and from the Ameri- 
can petitions and declarations. Then the more important 
journals brought more consecutive narratives and some- 
times translations from foreign controversial writings. 
Soon German treatments of the disputes also appeared— 
which, however, usually contained only geographical and 
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historical materials. Collections of foreign pamphlets on 
the war, as well as a number of English histories of the 
colonies, also appeared in German translation.!° 

The appearance of the American Revolution in the 
leading German journals of the day coincided almost 
exactly with the awakening political consciousness of 
their editors. 

The striving after enlightenment had called forth livelier 
activity in all fields. The freer spirit of inquiry, which 
made itself felt first in literature and religion, extended 
itself gradually into politics. 

In the 1760’s Johann Jakob Moser had pioneered in 
bringing political expression to a journalism which had 
been previously almost exclusively general and literary. 
The real forward surge of the press, however, dates from 
the middle of the seventies. The interest in things foreign 
and in the more important national or international events 
—which formerly scarcely existed—now begins to climb. 
The newspapers now begin—although they still give no 
opinion—to offer more exact and more coherent reports of 
political events. There also appears from this time on— 
and this is the most significant—a series of leading jour- 
nals, intended for wider circles, which aim at the political 
enlightenment of the entire people. A few of these achieve 
a very important influence. 

It would be going too far to see in the American Revo- 
lution the major cause of this growing political interest 
in Germany. It was rather, as Biedermann points out, 
a focus for expression “which drove the lazy 
stream of political ideas forward into a lively surging.” ™ 
As a topic well suited to the spirit of unrest and rebellion 
manifest in Germany at the end of the century, it be- 
came one of the important subjects of the contemporary 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
for many Germans the war was of much more than theo- 
retical concern. In six German States—Braunschweig, 
Hessen-Kassel, Hessen-Hanau, Ansbach, Waldeck, and 
Anhalt-Zerbst—the trade in mercenary troops with 
England made the Revolution a touchy subject for dis- 
cussion. In the Kingdom of Hannover all good sub- 
jects owed allegiance to the same king against whom 
the American colonies had revolted. 


press. 


Appropriately enough, the first impassioned defense 
of the American cause came from Swabia, traditional 
well-spring of German liberty. In 1774 Christian 
Friedrich Daniel Schubart began in Augsburg the publi- 
cation of his Deutsche Chronik, which campaigned not 
only for liberalism generally but especially for liberty of 
the press. When Schubart’s interpretation of liberty 
proved too radical for his Bavarian compatriots he fled 

10 Gallinger, Herbert P.. Die Haltung der deutschen Publi- 
dem amerikanischen Unabhangigkeitskriege, 1775- 
1783, Leipzig, Oswald Schmidt, 1900; this quotation and those 
immediately following are from pp. 5-6. Gallinger acknowl- 
indebtedness to Wenck, Deutschland vor hundert 
Jahren, Leipzig, 1887, for his more general remarks. 

‘1 Biedermann, Karl, Die nordamerikanische und die franz6- 
sische Revolution in ihren Riickwirkungen auf Deutschland 
..., Ztschr. f. deutsche Kulturgeschichte ...3: 484, 1858. 
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across the border to Ulm—a strategic move by which he 
succeeded only in postponing to 1777 his personal im- 
prisonment and the ultimate suppression of his journal. 
Weber and Ford have admirably summarized Schuhart’s 
interest and labors in the American cause : 


This semi-weekly journal, published from 1774 to 1777 in 
Augsburg and Ulm, was devoted to literature and politics 
and enjoyed an ever increasing popularity. Schubart, a 
genuine Swabian, a passionate defender of republican lib- 
erty, naturally sympathized with the colonists, although 
he had exalted ideas of British liberalism. As Gallinger 
puts it, “His zeal for the cause of the Americans was re- 
strained only by his love of Old England.” “There is 
hardly an issue,” says Ford, “that does not give some space 
to America. He says that everybody is absorbed in the 
news from this country. Nothing in all the world is so 
talked about and discussed. He reports everything he can 
get. Sometimes it is a letter, sometimes it is a clipping. 
Sometimes it is a vision of the year 2400, picturing the 
twelve colonies as ruling over all that part of the world, 
with America the home of the sciences and of religion pure 
and undefiled.” 1° 


King lists Schubart, together with Schmohl '* and Kant, 
as one of those whose ardor for the American cause 
wrought at this time a spiritual kinship between Ger- 
mans and Americans. 


Through what these men thought and wrote and did, Ger- 
mans came closer to American political thinking than at 
any subsequent period of our history. Never before had 
Germans taken such keen interest in far-away events.'! 
Gallinger, however, points out that Schubart’s interest 
was more enthusiastic than enlightened. The Swabian 
protested the use of German mercenaries and applauded 
radical colonial speeches, but offered no “historical in- 
vestigation of the controversy,” no “consecutive narra- 
tion of events.” 

Likewise Johann Georg Jacobi, who had studied the- 
ology at Gottingen, found the merits of the colonial 
cause self-evident. His Jris, published at Dusseldorf, 
offered no critical investigation of the issues at stake. 
Isaak Iselin, a former student of law at Gottingen, 
presented a much more sober justification of his pro- 
colonial sympathies than either Schubart or Jacobi. 
Like many other Germans, he emphasized the economic 
rather than the political aspects of the struggle. In his 
Ephemeriden der Menschheit (Basel, 1776-1779 ; Leip- 
zig, 1780-1782) he adopted a physiocratic position, 
holding that the war was primarily concerned with the 


12 Weber, Paul C., America in imaginative German literature 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, 8, N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1926. 

13 See, below, p. 4467. 

14 King, Henry Safford, Echoes of the American Revolution 
in German literature, Univ. of Calif. Publ. Mod. Philol. 14: 
185, 1929-1930. The first sentence given above is a rather 
extreme statement, open to serious question. Certainly the in- 
terest in American government and ideals in the 1840's and 
1850’s was much more sophisticated. The mutual intercourse 
and influence between the two nations was both greater in vol- 
ume and more lasting in effect during this later period. 

15 Gallinger, op. cit., 13-14. 
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The chains of the 
motherland hampered the economic growth of the col- 
onies. The independence of the latter was but a natural 
growth, promising favorable results not only for them 
but for the rest of the world in terms of political free- 
dom, economic and cultural results.'* 


principles of economic freedom. 


Less positive but still generally favorable to the colo- 
nies were the positions taken by Wieland’s Teutscher 
Merkur at Weimar and Schiller’s Nachrichten zum 
Nutzen und Vergniigen at Stuttgart. The Merkur had 
already in 1773 pointed out the danger of a revolution 
in America;'*? during the struggle itself, however, it 
devoted less space to American affairs than did the other 
journals under consideration.'* Eventually it dropped 
all political comment from its columns, probably from 
motives of political expendiency. Nevertheless it did 
express sympathy with the colonists, took enthusiastic 
notice of American declarations of rights, approved the 
motives of the colonists, and pointed out the economic 
advantages of colonial independence to the world. 
Avoiding discussion of the Rechtsfrage, the Merkur 
viewed the American position as a step forward in the 
direction of intellectual enlightenment, the American 
people as the personification of virtue, courage, and 
morality.*® 

Walz’s careful study *° of Schiller’s Nachrichten re- 
veals far less concern and understanding with respect 
to the Revolution than one might expect from the 
enthusiast who was to pen Wilhelm Tell and the his- 
torian who was to produce the Geschichte des Abfalls 
der Vereinigten Niederlinde. Both Schiller and Wie- 
land have been accused of immaturity and inconsistency 
in their treatment of the issues involved *'—a criticism 
often levelled against the German journalists in general. 
[t is well to remember that the problem in hand was 
scarcely so simple, either then or now, as it has always 
appeared to the patriotic school of American writers. 
In view of the “inconsistency” of such Americans as 
Otis, Galloway, Duché, and Crevecceur—to say nothing 
of thousands of lesser stature who maintained an un- 
easy neutrality in the midst of the hostilities—it is 
scarcely to be wondered that Geman editors and stu- 
dents, weighing evidence, found faults and virtues on 
both sides. Moreover, four important considerations 
worked against unqualified support of the American 
cause among the best writers of the day: the admira- 


16 Gallinger, op. cit., 23-25. Baginsky notes that Iselin also 
dealt with America in his Uber die Geschichte der Menschheit, 


4th ed., 1779; Baginsky, op. cit., no. 610. 

17 Der teutsche Merkur, ed. by C. M. Wieland, 1773: 1: 279. 

18 Weber, op. cit., 10. 

19 King, op. cit., 133. 

20 Walz, J. A., Three Swabian journalists and the American 
Revolution, German American Annals, o.s., 4: 95-129, 267-291, 
1902; n.s., 1: 2097, 1903. 

21 Weber, op. cit., 9; Walz, J. A., The American Revolution 
and German literature, Mod. Lang. Notes 16: 225, 1901. It 
should be remembered that Schiller was only twenty-two at the 
time. 
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tion for England as the home of freedom (especially 
marked in Swabia and Hannover), the relative liberal- 
ism of British policy as compared with continental prac- 
tices, the expediency of speaking softly and ambiguously 
in the face of vigilant censorship, the established tradi- 
tion of German scholarship to scrutinize impartially and 
to suspend premature judgment. Much of what has 
been called immaturity might pass for caution; much 
that has been decried as lack of imagination was per- 
haps soberness of mind. 

H. M. G. Koster well illustrates the moderate, in- 
formed supporter of the American cause. Lacking the 
fiery inspiration of Schubart and most French and 
sritish writers, he is “unimaginative” or “sober” ac- 
cording to the state of mind of the reader. Some might 
even view his work as a classic attempt at careful report- 
ing. Its underlying sympathy with the colonists is 
judiciously expressed, achieved by selection and insinua- 
tion rather than by open campaigning. Above all, 
Koster’s Neueste Staatsbegebenheiten presented the first 
“consecutive narrative of causes and events.” °° Placing 
more weight on factual circumstances than on theoreti- 
cal questions of right, Koster pointed out that the col- 
onies had outgrown colonial status, that British policy 
was lacking in statesmanship. 


For once they [the colonists] have seen that they can de- 
fend themselves alone, that they can rule their land them- 
selves, that they represent a distinct nation, and can trade 
directly with the other nations—what should then move 
them to reunite themselves to the motherland which they 
can get along without? No! This daughter is old and 
skillful enough to begin her own housekeeping, and she 
no longer needs the support of her mother, over whose 
treatment she believes to have cause to complain. 

We have presented the matter as it is at present, without 
entering into the dispute, whether the Parliament or the 
Colonies are right, or whether both sides have not gone 
too far. For if people in England and even in Parliament 
quarrel over this issue, how should we presume to wish 
to decide it? But so much can be understood without dif- 
ficulty—that, even if Parliament had the greater right on 
its side, nevertheless the measures which have been taken 
against the Colonies have not been the best, and that also 
for the future not much can be expected from such. Ii 
they, then, wished to use force, they have left the colonists 
too much time. . . .7° 


Moving the controversy from the sphere of opinion 
to the authentic sources available, Koster offers trans- 
lations of both American and British documents—e.g. 
the Declaration of the General Congress in Philadelphia 
and the Petition of Congress to the King. “This peti- 
tion is noteworthy, not only as concerns the history of 
this important dispute, but can also . . . serve as proof 
of what free people hold as principles, and how they ex- 


press themselves thereupon.” ** There follows a trans- 


*2 Gallinger, op. cit., 20. 

*3 [Koéster, H. M. G.] Die nenesten Staatsbegebenheiten mit 
historischen und politischen Anmerkungen, 1776: 1: 529-530. 
(This form of reference is used in this paper for volumes of 


periodicals having a new series of numbers every year.) 
24 [bid., 136. 
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lation of the King’s Proclamation of a State of Rebel- 
lion—with which “fresh oil was poured on the flames.” 
Copious extracts of English addresses both for and 
against the proclamation appear. In general Koster 
devotes more attention to the English Opposition than 
to supporters of the King. His own comment might 
well be construed as a sop to the censor: “So there is no 
lack of people who defend freedom, or perhaps increase 
the disturbances.” ** Proposals of the English for recon- 
ciliation he considers impractical, “‘as they have always 
persisted in this—that the actions of the ministry and of 
Parliament were justified, that the colonies should yield 
more than they could without prejudice to their liberties, 
and more than they would with their apparently su- 
perior force.” *° The colonies, on the other hand, “ask 
for nothing but their former right to tax themselves. 
They do not even demand the other great freedoms of 
action, although upon another occasion they could well 
be tempted by the consciousness of their strength to go 
further.” ** The British annihilation of American sea- 
ports is criticized as both needlessly cruel and essentially 
ineffective. The difficulties and mistakes of Great 
3ritain are consistently emphasized, the strategic ad- 
vantages of the Americans highly rated. Furthermore, 
the latter are fighting for hearth and home rather than 
for chimerical national honor. 

In sharp contrast to the superficial Schlozer, Koster, 
after offering page upon page of full and partial trans- 
lations of American and English materials, yet warns 
that his sources are highly unsatisfactory. 


All correspondence with the colonies was supposed to 
stop on the fourth of October. The Court has made pub- 
lic very little of what has happened in America. Conse- 
quently, all reports which we have related with respect to 
the colonies are taken ultimately from the American news- 
papers, from which they have been inserted in the London 
papers.** 


It is obvious that Koster was not only keenly in- 
terested in the Revolution but that he studied it with 
an open mind in terms of the best sources available to 
him. In this he typified the new attitude of collection 
and study which was to find its highest expression in 
the compilations of Remer, Ebeling, and Dohm. No 
harsh expressions of judgment, no unfounded state- 
ments of wishful thinking or prejudice mar his pages. 
His opinions were restrained; they were accompanied 
by documents from both sides enabling the reader to 
judge for himself. The whole was imbedded in a con- 
secutive narrative touching upon all major political, 
economic, and administrative questions involved. He 
did not, like Schlézer and others, confine himself to a 
single aspect of the conflict, torn from its context for 
purposes of controversy. 

25 [bid., 50. 

°6 [bid., 221. 
27 I[bid., 225. 
*8 [bid., 220. 
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The opposition to a sympathetic interpretation of the 
American Revolution in Germany began early in 1776 
under the leadership of August Ludwig von Schlozer, 
professor at the University of Gottingen.** The faculty 
at Gottingen enjoyed at the hands of the Hanoverian 
administration an unusually high degree of academic 
freedom; this they exercised with a high sense of re- 
sponsibility and a natural sense of loyalty to those bene- 
factors whose liberality had not only established the 
University but rapidly raised it to a position of pre- 
eminence. Intellectually they tended away from the 
older doctrine of natural rights, placing more emphasis 
upon the observable facts, historical development, and 
constitutional rights. They approached problems of 
state in the spirit of a new “realism,” compromising 
abstract theory with the facts in hand, preferring gradual 
and progressive change to disruptive revolutions. 

It is easy to see that Schlézer, committed to such an 
ideology, and enjoying a cordial relationship with his 
Hanoverian patrons, would not look with favor upon 
the American revolt. Colonial excesses, moreover, 
doubtless offered an appreciable basis for his fear that 
the extreme demands of the Americans—accompanied 
by outbreaks of mob violence—would discredit the cause 
of liberalism in general. He may well have been sincere 
in his complaint that the apparently insatiable demands 
of this freest of free peoples would foster reaction rather 
than liberal concessions in the courts of Europe. Es- 
sentially an aristocratic liberal and a supporter of en- 
lightened despotism, he was himself averse to democracy 
—maintaining that there was less to be feared from the 
power of a sovereign than from the irresponsibility of a 
mob.*® These circumstances, however, can scarcely 
justify the virulence and superficiality of his attack— 
which ignored the demands of scholarship and scorned 
the amenities of polite speech. His position in this 
conflict is in marked contrast to both his usual liberal 
interests and his justly famous contributions to sound 
historiographic method. It earned for him, among both 
contemporaries and later students, the accusation of 
having sold both his name and his scholarship to the 
cause of British propaganda. 

Schlozer’s activities with respect to the American 
Revolution center about articles appearing in his Brief- 
wechsel, meist historischen und politischen Inhalts, the 
famous and influential periodical which he began as a 
means of keeping up to date his lectures on Statistik at 
the University. The items bearing upon the Revolution 
were for the most part not of Schlozer’s authorship; 
the annotations, however, were his own. Schlozer at- 
tacked the American position along three main lines. 
The basis of the quarrel, according to him, was the 





29 Much of this paragraph is based upon Gallinger, op. cit., 
25, who acknowledges his indebtedness to Wenck for this mate- 
rial. 

80 Ford, Guy Stanton, Two German publicists on the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Jour. English and Germanic Philol. 8: 155, 


1909. 
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unjustified resistance of the Americans to taxation ; their 
position did violence to the proper relationship between 
a people and their sovereign; their means of resistance 
were lawless and unrestrained. 


On the whole, the aristocratic constitutionally minded 
Schlozer regarded the Americans as an ill-behaved deluded 
people, which found itself—with the greatest ingratitude 
and without any cause—in revolt against its legitimate 
lord, and which one should set right in the interest of 
political order in general. For the true motives of the 
struggle he had little or no understanding.*! 

In 1776 Schlézer undertook to enlighten the public 
with respect to American affairs by offering a transla- 
tion of an English pamphlet written by the Dutch 
pamphleteer, Pinto. In the annotation to this transla- 
tion Schlozer stated that he agreed with Pinto on all 
points except the legality of internal taxation—which 
did not appear to him clearly grounded. Subsequently, 
however, he came to the conclusion that here, too, Eng- 
land had the advantage of legal right as well as moral 
justification. We can, therefore, take the arguments 
of Pinto, which Schlozer undertook to broadcast, as 
essentially the same as his own. According to Pinto the 
colonies owed their unprecedented growth to the care 
and generosity of England. The moderate taxes hither- 
to imposed upon them had been unprecedentedly low. 
The opposition of Massachusetts had been riotous rather 
than orderly and lawful—involving seizure of property 
The conduct of the English 
government, by contrast, had been mild and conciliatory. 
The Parliament had shown itself ready to adjust cer- 
tain real grievances which existed, but from the begin- 
ning all colonial proposals aimed only at independence. 


without due provocation. 


The Americans had brought rebellion, disorder, and 
anarchy into an age of developing humanity, tolerance, 
and moderation. Their course would in the end lead 
only to the increase of despotism and tyranny at home 
and abroad. 

Such was the summary of the revolutionary contro- 
versy presented by one of the leading historians of Ger- 
many to the people of Europe as an authoritative ac- 
count. His own final comment, following a brief aca- 
demic discussion, was typical of his annotations: “Are 
undisguised protectors of disguised 
highwaymen proper organs by means of which a truly 
suffering subject calls to his overlord for justice and 
help?” ** This was but the first of a number of contro- 
versial items on the Revolution—all unfavorable to the 
American published in the Briefwechsel. 
Schl6zer himself contributed an article based upon the 
sritish pamphlet, The Rights of Great Britain, in which 
he offered figures to prove that the American trade was 


highwaymen_ or 


cause— 


not—as some writers had contended—sufficiently lucra- 
tive to the motherland to free the colonies from the re- 


31 Gallinger, op. cit., 6. 
82 Gallinger, op. cit., 39. 
argument is based upon Gallinger’s presentation. 
‘8 Schlézer, cited in Gallinger, op. cit., 32. 
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sponsibility of taxation. The basic questions, he stated, 
were two—have the New Englanders the right to steal 
tea, and has Parliament the right of taxation? Certainly 
an over-simplification of the Revolution ! 

Schlozer continued to attack the 
\mericans by means of his selection of materials and his 
annotations. He advised that public sentiment in Eng- 
land was solidly He offered a 
letter describing a Boston town meeting as evidence that 


For several years 


against the colonists. 


the Americans were plotting independence as early as 
1757 ; accusing them of bad faith, he appended a diatribe 
against democracy. \mericans fared no 
better at his hands than their English brethren. Letters 
from Lutheran pastors in Pennsylvania to Freyling- 


The German 


hausen at Halle appeared with deprecatory footnotes. 
When the pastors expressed their wish that their be- 


] 


loved king might leave them in possession of their 


former freedoms, Schl6zer cried out: 


And who wished to take these from them? Or did Great 
Britain ever give out the assurance that she, gratuitously 
and merely on her own account. would always protect 
them, for their sakes always incur new debts, and would 
never demand from them one shilling’s contribution to the 
paving of these debts ? 


To a plea from Pennsylvania for funds to establish a 
German Latin school in Philadelphia he appended a 
lengthy comment to the that efforts 
would be better spent in improving education in Ger- 
many 


effect German 


than abroad. The Germans in America, having 
voluntarily separated themselves from the German state, 
were more appropriately the concern of the British gov- 
ernment than of the German public, which had gained 
from the development of America only high prices and 
economic disruption. The same issue carried an article 
on German-American redemptioners, who were com- 
pared to Negro slaves.** 

Despite Schlozer’s editorial attitude, however, not all 
of the contributions offered in his journal were un- 
favorable to the Ford divides the Brief- 
wechsel’s material on America into four categories 
statistical, controversial, historical, and = descriptive. 
The statistical and controversial items, he claims, were 
unfavorable, the historical neutral, the descriptive gen- 
erally favorable.** 

The fairly numerous historical items consist chiefly 
of miscellaneous notes and preliminary studies covering 
various aspects of American life. Outstanding among 
them is an admirably organized “Perioden der Ge- 


colonies. 


schichte von Amerika.” °*® Their neutral tone, however, 
stems largely from the non-controversial nature of the 


subject-matter. It is much harder to see how the de- 


* This paragraph is based upon various issues of Schlozer, 
August Ludwig von, ed., Briefwechsel, 
politischen Inhalts, G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck, 
quotation is from 1: 154. 

‘5 Ford, op. cit., 151-152. 

6 Schl6zer, Briefwechsel 2: 
p. 452. 


meist historischen und 
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scriptive materials of the Briefwechsel can be considered 
favorable to the American cause. These consist, for the 
most part, of letters from officers of the German mer- 
cenary troops in America. While it is true that they 
contain a number of favorable comments and a fair 
amount of pleasing description, they are filled with un- 
favorable criticism and such caustic remarks as 
would naturally expect members of an aristocratic mili- 
tary class to pass upon a democratic scene. At best 
one might say that the enthusiastic remarks cancel out 
the derogatory. Schlozer subsequently published a col- 
lection of these letters in book form. 

It was the controversial and statistical items published 
by Schl6zer—and especially the translation of Pinto’s 
pamphlets—that drew down upon him counter-attacks 
from three of his leading contemporaries. For the most 
part his adversaries were distinguished less by their 
enthusiasm for the American cause than by their of- 
fended academic sensibilities. 

Christian Wilhelm von Dohm, one of the leading 
Statistiker of the day, was in 1776 professor at the Col- 
legium Carolinum in Kassel. A former student of 
Schlozer’s, he had further connections at Gottingen with 
both Sprengel and Boie. With the latter he cooper- 
ated in editing the Deutsches Museum, later called by 
Schlosser “the best journal for the general public that 
ever appeared in Germany.” ** It was in the Musewin 
that Dohm, by a vigorous reply to both Schlozer and 
Pinto, provoked a controversy which raged through 
several issues of both magazines. With careful avoid- 
ance of political partisanship, Dohm “not only insinuated 
that Pinto was a tool of the British ministry, but that 
Schlozer in publishing Pinto’s articles was assisting in 
sritish propaganda.” ** He confined his factual contri- 
butions chiefly to a statistical refutation of the depreca- 
tion of the value of the North American trade to Great 
sritain.** In this he was also defending his own pre- 
vious article, which had offered brief summaries of trade 
between various colonies and the motherland and had 
argued that the colonies were the chief mercantile and 
industrial support of Great Britain.*° 


one 





I did not believe that I was making a statement which could 
be quarrelled with in Germany (where party spirit has not 
yet, as in England, confused all concepts of political af- 
fairs )—as this statement rests upon the clearest most un- 
deniable facts, as it was already affirmed long before the 
present struggle by the best informed political writers both 
inside and outside of Britain; .. .*} 


It is unnecessary to follow in detail Dohm’s able and 
urbane demolition of Pinto’s pamphlet. It is, in the 


37 Schlosser, quoted in King, op. cit., 134. 

38 King, op. cvt., 134. 

39 Deutsches Museum, ed. by 
851. 

0 Jbed., 1776: 1: 312. 

41 [bid., 1776: 2: 835. 


still recognize the truth 


Boie and Dohm, 1776: 2: 835- 


All parties in England, says Dohm, 
of this contention. He notes that his 


earlier article was based upon the works of Entick and Pennant, 
the best available English authorities. 
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Pinto 
has not proven the trade unprofitable; his “proofs” are 
either unproved assertions or open misrepresentations 
of proven facts. Indeed, continues Dohm, Pinto can 
hardly hope to prove his assertion, for—as the re- 
searches of Taube and Sprengel show—England draws 
from the colonies the following undeniable and weighty 
advantages: the sale of manufactures too expensive 
otherwise to compete with European goods, the support 
of the English shipping trade by products and imports, 
first-hand raw materials, the profits of English factors, 
the revenue stemming from imposts and commercial and 
industrial prosperity. 

Dohm further takes issue with Pinto’s violent lan- 
guage—which stigmatizes all who assert the importance 
of this trade as “‘partisans” writing for ‘a troop of idiots, 
to terrify the ignorant.” *? He points out that Pinto 
contradicts himself and his own earlier publications— 
“what one would naturally expect when a thoughtful 
mind undertakes to defend error.” ** The Dutch writer 
makes assertions without proof, applies particular as- 


main, an elaboration of two major assertions: 


sertions generally, uses faulty economic reasoning and 
questionable philosophic generalizations, and offers in- 
adequate data—often none at all. His argument is 
contradicted not only by English and non-English au- 
thors but also by the idle factories and emigrant work- 
men of once prosperous English industries. Pinto’s 
pamphlet was not, Dohm suggests, worth the trouble 
of translation in the first place, but its association with 
the respected name of Schlozer has made a thorough 
refutation imperative. 

In a subsequent answer to Schlozer’s reply to this 
article Dohm expresses regret that his former teacher, 
instead of refuting him point by point, has attacked him 
personally—thus injecting personal issues into a statis- 
tical problem.** In ordered and convincing fashion he 
defends both his academic name and his scholarly as- 
sertions against Schlozer’s charges. It is clear that the 
latter rested upon either flagrantly careless reading or 
malicious distortion. The latter possibility Dohm does 
not venture to suggest. In a parting sally he admits 
having misquoted Pinto, but claims he was led into error, 
by careless citation in the original pamphlet and in the 
Briefwechsel itseli—which does not translate the origi- 
nal in full. 

Although not an enthusiast in the American cause, 
Dohm nevertheless sees the Revolution as much more 
than a problem in taxation. The question is not, he 
states, one of the profits of trade and gratitude for 
beneficence ; it is primarily one of constitution and law, 
into which he does not choose to enter.*° In a number 
of contributions to Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur, en- 
titled ‘“Einige der neuesten politischen Gertichte,” he 
shows himself alive to the wider implications of the 





42 Thid., 1776: 2: 
43 Tbid., 1776: 2: 388. 

44 Tbid., 1777: 1: 159-186. 
45 Gallinger, op. cit., 41. 
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struggle. It is, he declares, without doubt the greatest 
political event of the decade. 


The outcome can open up new ways for trade, it can call 
into being new sorts of industry, establish new ties be- 
tween nations and continents. Its results can be still more 
extensive. It can give wider compass to enlightenment, 
new daring to the ways of thinking of nations, new life to 
the spirit of freedom.*® 


Dohm also praises the spirit of the Americans “whom 
people would perhaps be inclined to regard too soon as 
a swarming rabble’—a remark certainly applicable to 
Schlozer, if not aimed directly at him. He sees colonial 
success as contingent upon the continued solution of 
the problem of union and the avoidance of the personal 
tyranny of such men as Hancock and Adams. Like 
Koster he stresses the economic difficulties of the Eng- 
lish and the growing strength of America. He also 
foresees the possibility of French or Spanish interven- 
tion—although opining that these powers would prob- 
ably prefer to sit on the sidelines while England buried 
its own prosperity. His conservative position may have 
stemmed in part from his intense admiration for English 
freedom. 

More cautious than Schlozer, Dohm is careful to ex- 
plain his use of the word The materials 
offered by the press, he observes, are such that one can 
know current affairs of state only in terms of opinions, 
not real facts. 


“rumors.” 


In their [the newspapers] present condition one can con- 
sider our times as nothing better than a collection of ru- 
mors, which are whispered at certain places among certain 
persons—the significance of which depends simply on the 
significance of the whispering circle.*7 


He then sets forth a plea for greater attention to docu- 
ments and factual statements. He himself made a major 
contribution towards filling this need in his “Miscel- 
lanien zur Geschichte der neuesten Staatengeschichte,” 
published serially in the Deutsches Museum and subse- 
quently issued in book form. In this collection he did 
not forget the Americas. 

The refutation of Pinto and Schlozer in terms of 
political science came from Jakob Mauvillon—also a 
professor at Kassel’s Collegium Carolinum. Mauvillon 
broke with the current German legalistic view to pro- 
duce an appeal to reason and implicit rights worthy of 
a Jefferson. His title announces “Anmerkungen tber 
des Herrn Pinto und Schlozer sophistische Vertheidi- 
gung des englischen Ministeriums gegen die Kolonien.” *% 
According to Mauvillon the Tea Act was a test of the 
rights and methods of Parliamentary taxation. The 


46 Der teutsche Merkur,'‘1777: i: 78. 

47 Thid., 76. 

#8 Published in Mauvillon’s Sammlung von Aufsitzsen iiber 
Gegenstinde aus der Staatskunst, 2 v., Leipzig, Weygand, 1776- 
1777. According to the Union Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress there is no copy known in the United States. The 
following résumé is after Gallinger, op. cit., who had access to 
the original in Germany. 
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colonial charters, he states, are based upon the grant- 
ing of the rights of free Englishmen to all colonials. 
Mauvillon, however, carries the question further in an 
appeal to reason and natural rights. The public weal 
is the supreme law. Poor representation in England is 
not—as so often urged—a valid excuse for denying 
representation to the colonies. At least all geographical 
sections of England are represented. The rights of 
Parliament, moreover, are in spirit bounded by the 
rights of the people. Taxation by representatives of the 
people is implicit in the English system. Waxing still 
more radical, Mauvillon urges that governments are 
established piecemeal and must change with circum- 
If reasonable means do not suffice to produce 
needed changes, an appeal to arms is justified. In the 
American dispute there is legal right on both sides; 
the colonists, however, have reasonableness as well as 
right on theirs. Their uprising is a manifestation of 
national spirit which will force despotism to work for 
the welfare of mankind. Thus did Mauvillon, in ad- 
vancing step by step from the letter of the law to the 
furthest reach of reasonable implication, in combining 
constitutional legality with abstract concepts of freedom, 
produce a classic justification of the American cause. 
It is of especial interest in coming from the very Kassel 
that dispatched Hessian troops to support the British 
Crown. 

It is unfortunate that Mauvillon’s works are not gen- 
erally available in this country. This is perhaps the 
reason that their author—who has all the appearance of 
an exceptionally interesting figure—has been so largely 
ignored by American students. The same volume of 
the Aufsatze which carried the “Anmerkungen” re- 
viewed above also contained a translation of one of 
Tucker’s pamphlets; Mauvillon’s annotations to this 
drew high praise from Remer, a specialist in the field.*® 
Moser, in his later compilation on America,®” makes 
special mention of an article in Volume II of the 
Aufsdtze which discussed the American situation on the 
basis of state documents and other authentic papers and 
included a documentary appendix. It is thus clear that 
Mauvillon labored not only for a more basic interpreta- 
tion of the Revolution but also to make available authen- 
tic and reliable sources. During the war he also trans- 
lated and annotated Raynal’s Histoire philosophique et 
politique des établissements et du commerce des Euro- 
péens dans les deux Indes.** 


stances. 


49 Remer, Julius August, ed., Amerikanisches Archiv, 3 v., 
Braunschweig, Fiirstl. Waisenhaus, 1777-1778, V orbericht. 

5° Moser, Johann Jakob, Nord-Amerika nach den Friedens- 
schliissen vom Ja*r 1783, 3 v., Leipzig, J. F. Junius, 1784-1785. 

51 Raynal, G. T. F., Philosophische und politische Geschichte 
der Besitsungen und des Handels der Europdaer in beyden Indien, 
transl. and annotated by J. Mauvillon, Hannover, Helwig, 1778. 
The Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 39: 276-281, states that 
Mauvillon’s translation, while stylistically inferior to another of 
the same year, included many corrections both in the text and 
the annotations. The appendices also included many important 
data and observations. In them Mauvillon, among other obser- 
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Schlozer’s third opponent, Busching, a former pro- 
fessor at Gottingen then active at Berlin, contented him- 
self with a criticism of Schlézer’s sources. In his 
Wochentliche Nachrichten he complained of the lack of 
adequate citation in Schlézer’s Briefwechsel and the fre- 
quency of anonymous materials.** In the same year he 
entered the anti-Pinto lists. Dohm, he noted, had 
already refuted the substance of Pinto’s argument. 
Bisching attacked its source by quoting information 
from an “experienced friend’ which cast aspersions 
upon the nature of Pinto’s work. ‘‘Scarcely were these 
two letters printed when they were already refuted. 
It is now known that Pinto received fifty guineas from 
Lord North to scoff at the colonies and to lull to sleep 
the Dutch, who are very restless concerning their claims 
on England.” °* With characteristic urbanity, Busching 
subsequently printed, without comment, ‘a lengthy letter 
of denial addressed to him by Pinto.** Schlozer also 
angrily published a public vindication of his contribu- 
tor.°” 

It has already been pointed out that, although not 
himself an authority on America, Busching was one of 
the first academicians to encourage American studies. 

3esides the contributions of Taube, he also published in 
his Magazin articles on Moravian activities and on the 
commerce of Louisiana.*® 

Schlézer was ‘not alone, however, in his sentiments 
on the Revolution. <A similar interpretation found ex- 
pression in the periodicals of Wilhelm Ludwig Wekhr- 
lin, especially in his Chronologen, published at Nord- 
lingen (in Swabian Bavaria) from 1779 to 1783. 

Both Schlézer and Wekhrlin opposed the democratic tend- 
encies of the time and found in American deeds and ideas 
a danger for true political enlightenment. Pretty generally 
the pro-English reproached the Americans as being fan- 
tastic.”‘ 

Though a lover of freedom, he was, like Schlozer, a con- 
firmed monarchist; he cherished a cynical contempt for 
republics and the régime of popular rule, and was not a 
whit behind Schloézer in his hostility to the American 
cause.’ 

He feared that America’s Declaration of -Independence 
might separate this country from Europe not only politi- 
cally, but also in regard to commerce and colonization, 
thus impairing European civilization.®® 


vations, argued in favor of free trade for all nations with the 
American colonies. With the appearance of Raynal’s second 
edition Mauvillon also interpolated the author’s own corrections 
in his translation, which had been based upon the first edition. 

52 Biisching, cited in Schléser’s Briefwechsel 1: 385-386. 

53. . Biischings . .. wodchentliche Nachrichten ..., ed. by 
A. F. Biisching, 4: 415, 1776. 

54 [bid, 5: 14-15, 1777. 

55 Schléser’s Briefwechsel 1: 29-53. 

56 Magazin fiir die neue Historie und Geographic, ed. by A. F. 
Biisching, 8: 150-199; 13: 81-192; 14: 111-122. 

57 German: “warf man den Amerikanern Schwarmerei vor” ; 
Gallinger, op. cit., 75. 

58 King, op. cit., 122. The 
chiefly upon King. 
59 Weber, op. cit., 9. 
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The rights of the throne are sacred; nations do not gain 
by rebellion. The American mob shouts nothing but free- 
dom, to the delight of the European mob. Abstract free- 
dom, however, is an unattainable phantom among civi- 
lized nations; it ceases to exist with organized society. 
Proceeding to an argumentum ad hominen, Wekhrlin 
asserts that the Americans trumpet virtue abroad while 
“vices nestle in their homes.” °° Himself a spokesman 
against the wrongs of princes, however, he shows ad- 
miration for specific acts and papers of the colonists. 
King, on the authority of F. H. Jacobi, has accused 
Wekhrlin of writing in the service of the Prince of 
Wallerstein. It goes without saying that Schloézer 
suffered again and again the same accusation with re- 
spect to George III. 

Schlozer also received support from his colleagues 
at Gottingen in his unfavorable attitude toward the 
American revolt. Gatterer’s Historisches Journal (Gét- 
tingen, 1772-1781 ; not to be confused with Gentz’s later 
periodical of the same title), while reviewing many 
publications on America, maintained an unsympathetic 
attitude. The same was true of the Godttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen. 


The publicists of Gottingen, therefore, accused the colonies 
not only of injustice but also of ingratitude and violence. 
They showed no understanding for either the advantages 
or the necessity of the economic liberation of America or 
for the idealistic political sentiments of the colonists. Prac- 
tically minded, averse to the contemporaneous abstract ideas 
of freedom, marvelling at the English Constitution, they 
regarded the demands of the motherland as truly moderate, 
as only small compensation for the great sums which it had 
expended for the growth of the colonies.®* 


The foregoing writers and periodicals illustrate the 
leading attitudes current in Germany on the subject 
of the American Revolution. They offer, in small com- 
pass, a précis of the controversy waged in the books and 
pamphlets of the day. This periodical literature, more- 
over, engaged a number of the leading Statistiker and 
historians of the period and so exerted an influence all 
out of proportion to its supposedly ephemeral nature. 
It shows more clearly than the mass of books published 
—aiany of them hasty and anonymous works— the lead- 
ing scholars of the day wrestling with the problem of 
American revolt and freedom. Perhaps never again 
were so many of the foremost intellectual figures of Ger- 
many to concern themselves so seriously with American 
affairs. The writers of books and pamphlets, on the 
other hand, consisted largely of popularizers and hack- 
writers. The periodical literature also illustrates the 
growing appeal from opinions to facts, from snap judg- 
ment to considered study. Three of the men discussed 
above—Schlozer, Dohm, and Mauvillon—were to turn 
from their initial journalistic efforts to more serious 

60 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 652. 

61 Jacobi, F. H., Briefwechsel 1: 216f, cited in King, op. cit., 
129.. Biedermann, op. cit., 492, characterizes Wekhrlin as 


“ceankelmiithig und feil.” 
62 Gallinger, op. cit., 49-50. 
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work on America. It is of interest to note that the two 
outstanding opponents of the colonial cause—Schlozer 
and Wekhrlin—manifested both a violence of speech 
and a superficiality of treatment which contrasts most 
unfavorably with the careful work of Koster, Dohm, and 
Mauvillon. 
study offered, in the main, relatively impartial conserva- 
tive treatments mildly favorable to the American cause. 
In this connection one must also remember that German 
journalism was dependent almost entirely upon London 
for its information, and that its view was accordingly 
colored by English opinion. 


Those who gave themselves over to serious 


HISTORICAL AND CONTROVERSIAL 
ON THE REVOLUTION 


BOOKS 


Of the mass of books produced during this period the 
great majority were general treatments of the colonies 
in controversial, descriptive, historical, or geographical 
terms. There were also specific works on the Indians, 
the German immigration, the German mercenaries, the 
slave trade, religion, political and natural science. It 
is proposed to reserve for special consideration those 
historical and geographical works of sufficient merit or 
scope to take their place in the main line of development 
of German histories of the United States—namely the 
studies of Leiste and the later works of 
Sprengel. The present summary will confine itself to 
the general background against which these 
stood out. The majority of the books remaining were 
written for the day and perished with i 
them show the beginnings of that collecting, probing, 
and musing in the course of which the three writers 
mentioned above achieved preeminence. 

\ division of the books under consideration in terms 
of translations and original works would be artificial, 
for together these constituted a unified and growing 
body of materials. The majority of the translations 
were from English works, a lesser number from Ameri- 
can and French. The authors translated include Fenn- 
ing and Collyer, Robinson, Russel, Burke, Barron, 
Adair, Samuel Adams, Galloway, Franklin,®* Raynal, 
and Hilliard d’Auberteuil.“* The majority of the origi- 
nal German works were more impressive in bulk than in 
merit; this is probably true of any Gelegenheitsliteratur 
when one reserves from consideration its highlights 


Taube and 
works 


: a number of 


Truly admirable, however, was the critical and intelli- 
gent scrutiny which translations and originals alike 
found at the hands of reviewers. Although creation had 
not yet reached a high level, the negative quality of 
criticism was well developed. 
the productions of the day in terms of the reviews, and 


It is revealing to consider 


to see how firmly the critical foundations of Amerika- 
kunde were being laid in terms of German scholarship. 


Striking is the appearance of Franklin’s Sdmmtliche Werke, 
aus dem Englischen und Fransdsischen itibersetst, annotated by 
G. T. Wenzel (3 v., Dresden, Walther, 1780); Baginsky, op. 

it., no. 645. 


‘4 This list does not pretend to be complete. 
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The books of the day might be hastily thrown together, 
but they could not escape the blows of the academic 
tribunal. 

Of immediate interest to the public were works de- 
voted either explicitly or implicitly to the Revolutionary 
controversy itself.°° In 1776 Gottlob Benedikt 
Schirach published anonymously at Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig his Historisch-statistische Notiz der Grossbritanis- 
chen Colonien in Nordamertka, mit politischen Anmer- 
kungen, die gegenwirtigen amerikanischen Unruhen 
betreffend (96 pp.). Stevens has claimed that this 
work was influential in fostering the trade in German 
mercenary troops.®® The scholarly Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek observed that the Notis could be of interest 
only to those ignorant of America, as it contained noth- 


von 


ing new or interesting and was based upon second and 
third hand information, much of which stemmed from 
newspapers and oral hearsay.** Even Gatterer’s His- 
torisches Journal, which shared the pro-British bias 
of the book, announced: “it teems with unpardonable 


mistakes, as soon as the author stops copying Burnaby, 
or is unable to stretch out the story with insipid reflec- 


tions.” * In 1783 the Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen 


6° Of the controversial works only those making at least a 
pretense of systematic historical or statistical investigation will 
be considered here. J. C. Schmohl’s anonymous Ueber Nord- 
amerika und Demokratie (Koppenhagen [i.e. Konigsberg], 1782) 
has been excluded as primarily argumentative. Although the 
argument is developed largely on historical grounds it is loosely 
organized and evades the responsibility of offering specific his- 
torical data to support the interpretations given. It is of great 
interest in itself as revealing “the only known case of a German 
writer thinking out the American ideas for himself and going to 
America to fight for them” (King, op. cit., 95). It is highly 
original and suggestive but also uncritical and at times sophisti- 
cal. Basic is the conception of the social contract as the origin 
of governmental institutions. Schmohl, urging “that no fixed 
public law had ever been introduced in America,” attempts to 
prove that the colonial charters were contracts between equals— 
between essentially independent settlements and the English 
Crown. The colonists have repudiated no contract which was 
not first broken by the Crown, in its violation of both natural 
rights and the rights of free Englishmen. The historical obli- 
gations stemming from the charters take historic precedence 
over those contained in the Navigation Acts. The colonists 
fled England to escape just such oppression as that which they 
were opposing in the Revolution. The Crown, which contrib- 
uted nothing to the development of North American lands, has 
no moral right to claim them as its own. Colonial acceptance 
of previous oppressive measures should not be considered as 
establishing precedent for continued and more intensive oppres- 
sion. Schmohl differs from most German writers in paying 
more attention to the Intolerable Acts and the Declaration of 
Independence than to the economic aspects of the dispute. As 
Europe has not the strength to reform itself, Schmohl considers 
that he is performing a real service to Germany in foreswearing 
his European allegiances to devote himself to the cause of free- 
dom in America. He hopes that Germany may then profit by 
the example of freedom vindicated by a free people across the 
ocean. Schmohl was drowned near the Bermudas upon his 
arrival. 

86 See Baginsky, op. cit., no. 565. 

67 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 35: 538-539, 

68 Cited in Moser, op. cit., I: 709. 
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dismissed Hilliard d’Auberteuil’s remarks on the United 
States in his Essays historiques et politiques sur les 
Anglo Américains as “of about the same stamp as the 
among us already forgotten” Notiz of Schirach—that 
is to say, “full of errors,” based upon the usual sources, 
and correct in few details.°° In 1799 the indignant 
Ebeling, in a humorous life-sketch of Schirach, voiced 
further caustic comment on the latter’s anti-American 
labors. 


The Hamburgh (rectius the Altona) political Journal *° is 
written since 1782 by a political blockhead and sycophant, 
one Schirach. ... To maintain his rank he wrote that Jour- 
nal, wherein the Americans from beginning to end were 
treated as Rebels (even now you are an unhappy people 
severely repenting for your defection). His gross adula- 
tion of Kings, noblemen etc. makes him despised by every- 
body ... so he is often imposed upon and quite incorrigible 
| !] against innumerable poignant satires.7! 

Favorable to the colonies but apparently about on a 
par with Schirach’s Notiz in workmanship was _ the 
Historische und geographische Beschreibung der swolf 
vereinigten Colonien von America (Bunzlau, 1777), 
the geographical section of which was written by A. F. 
Lowe.** “One of those books of the day,” declared the 
Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, “of the usual coin and 
stamp, as most of those which are written for the needs 
of the great mass of newspaper readers.” ** “General 
and uncritical reports,” charged the Historisches Jour- 
nal, “full of injustices against the King.” ** Also pro- 
American was the Grundriss von Nordamerika, ent- 
worfen von J. N. C. B. (Johann Nicolaus Carl Buch- 
enroder ), published at Hamburg in 1778. This was cut- 
tingly dismissed by the Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 
as of negligible importance, doomed to “eternal ob- 
livion’”’;** it offered ‘“‘commonly-known things, news- 
paper reports, and oft-repeated complaints against the 
oppressive behavior of the mother-island.” No better 
received was a translation of the bulky Abrégé de la 


to Du Buisson: 


This work has all weaknesses possible in a historical work. 
Namely, it is partisan (for the Americans), defective, full 
of superfluous unnecessary matter, based solely upon the 
well known Annual Register. It is a worthy match to 
Schirach’s Historisch-statistischer Notis with which 
it will certainly wander the way of all uselessly printed 
paper.*6 


Appreciably higher in type and more scholarly in aim 
was the Briefe, den gegenwartigen Zustand von Nord- 

69 Géttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1783: 1: 363. 

70 Politisches Journal ..., Hamburg, 1781-1800. ; 

71 Ebeling to Bentley, Mar. 13, 1799, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
n.s., 35: 331-332, 1926. 

72 See Baginsky, op. cit., no. 594. 

73 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 35: 555-556, 1778. 

74 Quoted in Gallinger, op. cit., 54. 
73 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 39: 227, 1779. 

76 Jbid. 39: 207-208, 1779, quoted in Moser, op. cit. I: 
The German translation (351 pp.) was published at Bern by 
Haller in 1779. 
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amerika betreffend, anonymously published by Sprengel 
at Gottingen in 1777.77 In this the author delved with 
philosophical spirit into the causes, motives, purposes, 
and apparent success of the Revolution; he sought to 
present news of the latest occurrences, remarks on the 
constitutional issues involved, excerpts of colonial his- 
tory, and considerations of the assertions and counter- 
assertions of the contending parties. “The statements 
are considered, and the tone is suited to the dignity of 
the theme.” ** almost entirely upon British 
sources, the Briefe in general favored the British cause. 


Based 


In the first letter he discusses the causes of the disorders, 
which he finds in the feeling of inner strength, in the hope 
of liberation from the restrictions on trade—which, how- 
ever, were “neither severe nor unreasonable”—and in the 
feverish spirit of the people and the incitements of their 
leaders. In the second he replies thoroughly to the griev- 
ances which the colonies drew up against the Crown in 
the Declaration of Independence. On the whole, he 
defends throughout the policies of Grenville and Lord 
North—basing his position upon legal facts and positive 
law—while he judges the conduct of the colonists just as 
unfavorably as Pinto.*® With special emphasis he relates 
various deeds of violence by the “patriots” against loyal- 
ists. True freedom, he thinks, has been sacrificed to the 
despotism of the ruling party.‘° 

Sprengel also made much not only of the legality but 
also the mildness of British rule, which he contrasted 
with that of the French and Spanish.*! 

Also indicative of the attempt to get back to basic 
sources was L. A. Baumann’s Abriss der Staatsverfas- 
sung der vornehmsten Lander in Amerika (Branden- 
burg, Halle, 1776). The task, however, exceeded both 
the ability of the author and the sources at his disposal. 
Again the discriminating Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thek expressed dissatisfaction : 


In the absence of a better work the present can do service 
as a fairly inclusive handbook. The author had to use 
such sources as he had. .. . The author seems to lack the 
requisite stock of books and reading; without selectivity 
or examination he has raked together a lot of material.*? 


Among the more serious German writers the eco- 
nomic aspects of the struggle received rather more at- 
tention than the strictly political, They were particu- 
larly stressed in two studies of mercantilism which dealt 
incidentally with the Thirteen Colonies. As early as 
1774 Taube’s Historische und politische Abschilderung 
der englindischen Manufacturen, Handlung, Schiffahrt 
und Colonien ** had offered the German public a sound 


77 The following presentation, based upon a review in Meusel’s 
Neueste Literatur der Geschichtkunde 2: 91-96, 1778, has been 
confirmed by an examination of the book itself. 

78 [bid., 92. 

79 The present writer cannot agree with the last half of this 
sentence. 

80 Gallinger, op. cit., 48. 

81 [Sprengel, Matthias Christian], Briefe, den gegenwirtigen 
Zustand von Nordamerika betreffend, Erste Sammlung, 8, 
Gottingen, J. C. Dieterich, 1777. 

82 Allegemeine deutsche Bibliothek 25-36 suppl., pt. 3: 

83 See, above, p. 4291; below, pp. 454/f. 
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and penetrating commentary upon the relationship exist- 
ing between England and her North 
In this Taube foresaw and discussed the dif- 
ficulties in maintaining English colonial policy as it 
then existed. By 1779 a Swiss publication was ready to 
attack the whole mercantilist system as basically dis- 
advantageous not only to the colonies but to England 
as well.“ 


colonies in 
America. 


The anonymous author, in a survey of coloni- 
zation from ancient to modern times, analyzes, with 
real command of both facts and theories, the several 
bases of colonization and the various types of relation- 
ship evolved between colonizing powers and their colo- 
nies.*° Modern colonization differs from ancient in the 
accidental nature of the discoveries, the immense natu- 
ral resources involved, and the retention and develop- 
The 


several modern colonial systems have differed only in 


ment of the holdings for reasons of economic gain. 


the degree of economic regulation practised. 
policy, however, has been the freest. 


English 
The English colo- 
nies have accordingly shown the most promising de- 
velopment—owing much to the relatively mild and well- 
meaning policy of the motherland. Land-titles have 
been contingent upon use of the holdings involved; 
the weakening of primogeniture has favored develop- 
ment, as have low taxation and relatively liberal naviga- 
tion laws. 

On the other hand, all American colonies have little 
enough for which to thank Europe. The motivating 
forces of European colonial policy—greed and subordi- 
nation—reflect little credit upon the older continent. 
The colonies have progressed and expanded through 
their own efforts; to Europe they owe only the immi- 
gration of men of vision. 


Just as little has the English government contributed to the 
founding of her most important colonies on this continent. 
Once these settlements had established themselves, and had 
gradually come so far as to awaken the attention of their 
mother-country, then the first regulations were given them, 
patently with the single purpose of assuring themselves ex- 
clusive trade with the same, and consequently rather to hin- 
der their industriousness and future welfare than to be 
helpful to the same.*¢ 


The author then goes on to prove, point by point, that 
the English mercantile system, by sacrificing the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation to the trading interests, has 
corrupted society and adversely affected the economic 
life of the nation. Actually the book, which continues 
with a discussion of the East India Company, is essen- 

84 Historische und politische Betrachtungen tiber die Colonien 
besonders in Riicksicht auf die Englisch-Amerikanischen, Bern, 
Haller, 1779. The copy used, now in the New York Public 
Library, is from the collection of George Bancroft. 

85 The comparison of ancient and modern colonies was not 
new. In 1778 a German translation of William Barron’s His- 
tory of the colonisation of the free states of antiquity applied to 
the present contest between Great Britain and her American 
colonies (London, 1777) had appeared at Leipzig. 

86 Historische und politische Betrachtungen iiber die Colonien 
» O. 
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tially an essay on the advantages of free trade and the 
harmful effects of monopoly. 

Of all the foregoing authors only two—Ké6ster and 
Sprengel—had attempted a really connected and in- 
clusive narrative and critical history of the Revolution. 
The most pretentious work of this nature appeared in 
Christoph Heinrich Korn’s anonymous Geschichte der 
Kriege in und ausser Europa vom Anfange des Auf- 
standes der brittischen Kolonien in Nordamerika an, 
issued serially at Nurnberg by G. N. Raspe, 1776- 
1784. This appeared in thirty volumes, of which eleven 
dealt entirely with the American Revolution, while 
eleven others devoted more than half of their pages to 
American affairs.** The American materials were sup- 
plied with handsome maps and diagrams. 

This extensive undertaking was probably initiated by 
the publisher, Raspe, who specialized in the publication 
of large sets devoted to special topics, in the interest of 
enlightening the general public.** It was modelled after 
an earlier series, Geschichte des gegenwiirtigen Krieges 
swischen Russland, Polen, und der Pforie, which Raspe 
had had translated from the Italian. The title of the new 
Geschichte was unfortunate; but even from such an 
anomalous beginning one might have hoped for more 
effective organization and internal unity than the 
finished book displays. Far from following a consistent 
line of march, it is full of contradictions and ambiguities. 
It does, however, achieve consecutive and neatly joined 
narration. More important, it is rich in quotations and 
abstracts, a mine of documentary information. The 
whole story of the Revolution is here assembled for the 
reader—not in a fresh and creative interpretation, but 
as a compendium of facts and opinions. Although the 
work as a whole is anti-colonial, it nevertheless offers 
shelter to many contentions of the champions of the 
colonists. Such bias as appears does not, as 
Schlozer, preclude reasonable narration. 

Korn himself justifies his title on the grounds that all 
American wars have thus far led to European wars. 
Already in 1776 foreseeing the likelihood of French and 
Spanish intervention, he fears that the American Revo- 
lution will prove no exception. He then indulges in the 
usual remarks on the epochal importance of the struggle 
—stressing, however, its significance in terms of the 
world balance of power rather than its ideological im- 
port: 


with 


. and thus is the general relationship of the British colo- 
nies in all respects worthy of attentive consideration. Do 
we perhaps stand at the beginning of an epoch in history, 
which will be ever noteworthy for posterity? Shall indeed 
now, across the ocean, the basis be laid for a mighty state 
which perhaps in the future will terrify the European pow- 
ers, when American fleets shall cover the seas? A numer- 
ous and warlike people, inspired with enthusiasm for free- 





87 Princeton Univ. Library Chronicle 6: 92, 1944-1945. 

88 A pertinent example is the Amerikanische Gewichse nach 
linneischer Ordnung (1785-1788), edited by Johann Zorn under 
the supervision of Raspe himself and published by his heirs after 
his death. 
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dom, inhabits the tremendous stretches of the continent of 
North America; the arts and sciences are already in full 
bloom. What an outlook for the future! 5° 

Korn states as his purpose the compilation of a com- 
pendium of this epochal struggle for both contem- 
poraries and posterity, based upon state papers and 
ephemeral publications, supplemented by historical and 
geographical notes. Pamphlets are to be excluded as 
beyond the scope of the work. 

Most of the materials of the new Geschichte were 
taken ultimately from English newspapers and journals, 
although Korn’s critical comments evince familiarity 
with the Americana of the preceding decades. A few 
samples will indicate the inclusive scope of his offerings 
—extracts of letters from General Howe to Lord Ger- 
maine, colonial circular letters, extracts from Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, Address of the Council of Safety 
of Massachusetts Bay in 1777, proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of Safety of Philadelphia in 1777, speeches of Wash- 
ington to his troops, excerpts from Common Sense, 
and the Declaration of Independence.°® These and 
many others are imbedded in a running narrative with 
interpretative comment. Although military history 
takes up considerable space, it by no means dominates 
the whole. The first three volumes (a total of 323 
pages) are devoted to the pre-Revolutionary history of 
the Colonies in terms of political, economic, military, 
and religious developments. Although the history of 
the Revolution, in the main, offers with candor the 
documents and hence the arguments of both sides, there 
is some selection in favor of English interests. The 
Intolerable Acts, for instance—generally neglected by 
the German writers—do not appear in their proper 
place; on the other hand, thirteen pages are devoted 
to a discussion of the right of England to use armed 
force against the Colonies.®! 

The opening pages of the book contain what would 
appear to a liberal reader as an enthusiastic account of 
the rise of freedom in the Colonies. It may well be, 
however, that Korn considered the colonial interest in 
freedom as seditious and fantastic rather than com- 
mendable and sound. Only so can the introduction be 
reconciled with the monarchical, anti-republican bias 
later evident. 


What can one not expect from a people whose ancestors, 
to preserve their liberty of conscience and their prefigured 
free kind of government, left the land of their birth and 
wandered to another continent—to cultivate fields and erect 
dwellings in the midst of pathless forests and unfruitful 
regions, where they could live undisturbed according to 
their own fancies? From a people upon whom one be- 
stowed the most binding assurances that it could live ac- 





89 [Korn, Christoph Heinrich], Geschichte der Kriege in und 


ausser Europa vom Anfange des Aufstandes der brittischen 
Kolonien in Nordamerika an 1: [iv], Niirnberg, G. N. Raspe, 
1776-1784. 

90 The last is printed without any sort of philosophic com- 
ment, viewed only in terms of its political implications. 
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cording to its own free choice, with respect to government 
as well as religion, as long as it only paid certain specified 
taxes. And this people has now been increased by an amaz- 
ingly large number of aliens, who—to escape either the 
oppression under which they lived or some deserved pun- 
ishment—fled to America, which breathes nothing but free- 
dom, and there found a livelihood. . . .°° 


Korn hastens to add, however, that one cannot hold the 
convict origin of some colonies against their descendants 
—for the Roman defenders of culture and morality 
sprang from a band of robbers. On the contrary: 


The customs of the British Colonies are at present simple 
and pure, according to the witness of all travellers. The 
spirit of freedom rules; each serves God in his own way 
and no one persecutes or shuns another on account of dif- 
ferent belief. They have inherited daring and bravery 
from their forefathers.%* 

In the course of his interpretative comment Korn 
characterizes the English as benevolent but unwise, the 
Americans as self-seeking hypocrites. The former, 
viewing the colonies only in terms of trade and revenue, 
left the development of colonial government to the col- 
onists—little thinking how dangerous the unbridled love 
of freedom would become. Encouraging the growth of 
American commerce by prizes, gifts, compensations, and 
premiums, they remained carelessly unaware of the 
growing strength of the new nation. Finally, the ex- 
periences and results of the French and Indian Wars 
have enabled the colonists to make an attempt to satisfy 
their longstanding desire for independence—‘“or, much 
more, ... total anarchy.” Under the hypocritical guise 
of religious piety and political moderation they have 
actually preferred acts of violence and destruction of 
property to suitable representations of grievances. In 
the enjoyment of the greatest privileges under the sun 
they have shown themselves an unruly and a stiff- 
necked people. The English government has always 
been willing to remedy real grievances when appro- 
priately addressed; but it has been unrealistic, short- 
sighted, and ill-informed. Both reason and historic 
right favor the English cause. Neither the colonial 
charters nor the navigation acts offer any support to the 
colonial position. 

As an apologist for the British, Korn wrote, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, in defense of that political conserva- 
tism which preferred stability to liberty and which led 
him to declare that even in England the British form 
of government encouraged disorder. There is no doubt 
that he worked against sympathy for the Americans in 
Germany. In volume II he complains that the German 
newspapers, in reporting the war, only parrot the Eng- 
lish opposition. His own interpretative comment, how- 
ever, is naive, fallacious, and superficial. One quarrels 
less with his unqualified support of the British position 
than with the uncritical nature of his thinking. The 
unfavorable reviews of the Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
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thek show that his contemporaries judged him no more 
charitably than the present writer.°* Indeed, they added 
to the foregoing charges of superficiality and unimagina- 
tiveness the further accusation of plagiarism. The only 
lasting influence of the book lay in its splendid maps and 
diagrams, which Justin Winsor was still recommending 
to American readers in 1880." 

In the same years that Korn was stringing together 
his important documents and questionable remarks three 
German professors were undertaking more scholarly 
compilations of materials on the Revolution. 
-Ebeling’s Amertkanische Biblio- 
Amerikanisches 


source 
Two of these works 
thek*® and Archiv **—were 
devoted entirely to American affairs; the third, Dohm’s 
Materialien sur Statistik der 
schichte,’* dealt incidentally with America as a part of 
the contemporary world. 


Remer’s 


neuesten Staatenge- 
These writers sought to of- 
fer really thorough discussions, documentary evidence, 
and statistical proof, in place of the immature and super- 
ficial Gelegenheitsschriften then current. They pub- 
lished in protest against the German tendency to judge 
the Revolution in terms of hearsay and prejudice, with- 
out any really well grounded knowledge of the basic 
issues at stake. Ebeling expressed the thoughts of all 
three when he wrote: “my purpose was thereby to evoke 
more accurate opinions with respect to this struggle on 
the part of my countrymen, who have hitherto been led 
astray chiefly through partisan newspapers or a few 
political upstarts.” 

Remer announces his undertaking as a collection in- 
tended to enable the German public to judge the Ameri- 
can quarrel with “more exactitude than usual.” '°° 
German interest in the Revolution he divides into five 
categories: the occasion of the dispute, the arguments 
of thé opponents, the seeming military inequality of the 
two sides, the involvement of 
and the 


German states, 
which 


expected if the colonists win concessions. 


several 
“inexpressible consequences” may be 
The whole, 
he states, poses a double question: that of right and 
that of the practical political consequences. Of the 
many available English publications “few ... have yet 
appeared in Germany, and of the good ones none at 


_ 


4 Allgemeine 
584-589, 1778. 

95 Winsor, Justin, The reader's handbook of the 
Revolution, 57, 117, etc., Boston, 
1880. 

® Ebeling, C[hristoph] D[aniel] ed., Amerikanische Biblio- 
thek, 4 v., Leipzig, Weygand, 1777-1778. 

*7 Remer, of. cit. Most of the translations in vol. I are by 
M. T. C. Mittelstedt, who, Remer states, would probably have 
appeared as co-author of the series, had he lived. 
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After summarizing what has appeared to date— 
translations of Pinto by Schlézer, of Tucker by Mauvil- 
lon, and of Wesley—Remer proceeds to sketch the plan 
of his own work. The better writings are those of 
Johnson, Lind, Price, Burke, and Paine.'°? These he 
plans to present in orderly fashion, translated in full, 
with both the original and added notes. In accordance 
with legal practice, he will give the plaintiff precedence 
over the defendant, devoting the first volume to the 
\merican side, the second to the British. 

In the course of his three volumes Remer was forced 
several times to change the proposed contents, as 
Ebeling, Dohm, and others anticipated him in pub- 
lishing specific materials. When the first volumes of 
the Archiv and the Bibliothek appeared simultaneously, 
Remer and Ebeling—each of whom had been working 
without the other’s knowledge—agreed upon a division 
of the field between them. Seeking to avoid duplica- 
tion in the future, they planned to make their ventures 
supplementary rather than competitive. Even under 
this arrangement, however, Remer had several times 
to deviate from his proposed plan. The 
finally published contained the following: Price on civil 
freedom, Burke on conciliation, correspondence between 
Generals Lee and Burgoyne, Johnson on_ taxation, 
Tucker’s Humble Address, Lee’s Appeals, and Lind’s 
Remarks. Publication ceased abruptly with the third 
volume, although a fourth had been planned. 

Each volume Remer prefaces with an introduction 
discussing the writings included. In these, although 
maintaining an open mind and academic cautiousness of 
judgment, he seems generally to favor the American 
position. Price he holds as especially significant in lead- 
ing the question back to the “principles of natural right.” 
Both Price and Burke he recommends highly—the lat- 
ter as showing “such accurate insight into politics, such 
a great knowledge of trade, and so deep an insight into 
the national characters of the various American na- 
tions.” '°* Lee, however, seems to him biased—claim- 
ing “gratitude, magnanimity, and affection for England 
in such steps of the Americans in which a less biased 
judge sees nothing but the lure of interest, and com- 
mercial interest at that.”'°* Turning to the British 
defense, he suggests that Johnson’s Taxation No Tyr- 
anny is, in the last analysis, more oratorical than con- 
vincing ;*°° Tucker he finds rather weak. Lind’s re- 
marks on the Thirteenth Parliament, however, constitute 
the most thorough and exact treatment of the dispute 
which has yet appeared; yet even this, in confining the 
argument to constitutional law, fails to answer the lead- 


Archiv as 


ing deductions of the colonists, which are “based on the 
great question of unaffected natural right.” '°° 


name; his Common Sense is 
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Remer, clearly, brings to the problem of the Revolu- 
tion not only conscientious scholarship but also con- 
sidered and critical judgment. He notes in his first 
volume that the translation of Price is from an Eng- 
lish edition containing valuable notes lacking in the 
edition used by Ebeling. Even in favoring one writer 
against another he withholds final judgment until all 
the facts shall be assembled. His attitudes are the more 
remarkable when one considers that, together with 
Dohm, he taught at the Collegium Carolinum in Kassel, 
where he lectured on history. In later years he mani- 
fested a continuing interest in American affairs, being 
one of the first to call attention to the character and 
achievements of Washington.'% In 1795 he translated 
Stedman’s American War, which he announced as the 
best available history of the conflict—warning, however, 
that it was unphilosophical, pro-ministerial, and anti- 
American,'°5 

Ebeling had originally intended to issue just such a 
series of straight translations as did Remer. His pub- 
lisher, however, urged him to enlarge his plan.'°° Con- 
sequently, in the preface to his first volume, he pro- 
posed to offer translations of foreign works little known 
in Germany, notices and excerpts from larger works, 
and reviews of documents, maps, and geographical 
studies pertaining to America. The major items se- 
lected included Price, Lind’s Rights of Great Britain, 
MacPherson’s reply to the American Congress, Wash- 
ington’s diary of his expedition against the French, 
tables of trade, the charters of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and 
a German condensation of Paine’s Common Sense. As 
with Remer, both of the contending sides are about 
equally well represented and the items are critically an- 
notated. Ebeling, however, went beyond his contem- 
porary by providing, in his reviews, an introduction to 
American history and affairs in general. Every issue 
brought a critique of new publications. 

It has already been pointed out that Dohm recognized 
the need for better source material to serve as the basis 
for an adequate interpretation of current events. This 
lack he conscientiously labored to fill in his Materialien 
sur Statistik der neuesten Staatengeschichte. These 
“Materialien” first appeared as a regular feature in the 
Deutsches Museum. From time to time Dohm collected 
them in book form, issuing, in all, five volumes between 
the years 1777 and 1785.1'° In accordance with his in- 
terest in American affairs he included many data on the 


107 P| Zimmermann, in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 
XXVIII: 199. 

108 Stedman, Charles, Geschichte des Ursprungs, des Fort- 
gangs, und der Beendigung des amerikanischen Krieges, transl. 
from the English and annotated by J. A. Remer, 2 v., Berlin, 
Voss, 1795. 

109 Ebeling, Amerikanische Bibliothek I: [i]. 

110 Tt is greatly to be regretted that the Library of Congress 
is unable to supply an American location for this work. The 
discussion above is based upon the note to Baginsky, op. cit., 
nos. 511 and 534. 
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These dealt 
with such topics as the tobacco trade of Virginia, the 
effect of the Revolution on commerce and mail, whaling, 
and the German linen trade with North America through 
London. Volume I contained a translation of Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense,’ volume V a translation of 
the same author's critique of Raynal’s Révolution de 
l Amérique. 


New World, chiefly of economic nature. 


GENERAL HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS ON AMERICA 

Not only did the American Revolution arouse in- 
terest in its own right but it also stimulated research in 
the history and geography of British America. Works 
which would have been epochal a few decades earlier 
now appeared relatively unimportant in comparison 
with still superior studies. A brief chronological sur 
vey will indicate the growth of these fields of investi- 
gation.'!* 

In 1774 Taube’s Abschilderung had brought to the 
mercantile history of English colonization new perspec- 
tive and insight. In a second edition, which appeared 
in three volumes, 1776-1778, the American materials 
were not only increased but practically rewritten. In 
1775 A. E. Klausing offered a free and condensed trans- 
lation of the mediocre History of the British Dominions 
in’ North America, originally published in London in 
1773. Public interest led to a second edition in 1777. 
In 1776 Buchenroder and Ritter essayed at Hamburg 
a short-lived periodical devoted to newspaper reports, 
historical and geographical descriptions of America, en- 
titled Gesammlete Nachrichten von den englischen Kolo- 
nien in Nordamerika, bis auf die jetsige Zeit. Pre- 
sumably much of the editing was done by Buchenroder, 
whose Grundriss, mentioned above, ''* was published at 
Hamburg in 1778. Otto Lange has further attributed 
to him a four-volume history, Das Nord-Amerika his- 
torisch und geographisch beschricben, which appeared 
from the press of Ritter at Hamburg in 1777-1778.'" 

In 1776 Sprengel brought to Ameritkakunde the first 
attempt at a comprehensive systematic analysis of Brit- 
ish America. In his Kurse Schilderung * of that year 
he attempted a controlled, comprehensive, and coor- 
dinated précis of the major aspects of American life. 
His method was similar to the “pigeon-hole” system 
later employed by Herbert Spencer; his result had all 
the conciseness and dispassionate honesty of a good 
ethnographic report. The Schilderung appeared in the 


111 Moser, op. cit. I, 716 

112 The publications of Taube, Leiste, and Sprengel will be 
mentioned here only to show their historical position in the 
general historical and geographical literature dealing with the 
colonies. They will be treated in more detail in the next chapter. 

113 See, above, p. 447. 

114 Attribution noted in Baginsky, op. cit., no. 554. 

115 [Sprengel, Matthias Christian], Aurse Schilderung der 
Grossbrittanischen Kolonien in Nord-Amerika, 2nd ed., rev. and 
enlarged, Gottingen, Johann Christian Dieterich, 1777. I have 
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form of a chart, of which one axis was geographical, 
the other topical. From the top of the sheet to the bot- 
tom Sprengel arranged the fourteen British colonies of 
the mainland (treating New England as a single entity ) ; 
from left to right he placed the subjects to be treated— 
geography, location, boundaries ; divisions, cities, rivers ; 
history and government; climate, products, trade and 
inhabitants; sources. The resulting squares contained 
concise summaries of the given topics in the given colo- 
nies. The whole is admirable both in its brief analysis 
of the essential facts and in the comparative presenta- 
tion implicit in the arrangement. Here, at a glance, 
was an unbiased picture of the whole of British America 
—in terms of brief essentialsk—on the opposing faces 
of two folio pages. The listing of twenty-seven sources, 
exclusive of maps, indicates the wealth of study here 
compressed into so small a space. A strictly factual air 
pervades the whole. Of the two essentials of scientific 
study—analysis and synthesis—the first had _ been 
achieved. The second, however, was left to the reader. 
It was typical of the Gottingen school that religion did 
not appear as a major heading, but was relegated to 
incidental remarks under history. Also interesting is 
the omission of all of the Pietist histories, with the ex- 
ception of Reck on the Salzburger, and of all German 
areal histories of America which had appeared. The 
sources are, in the main, histories or accounts of the 
individual colonies and travel books. 

It was left for Schlozer to achieve the first explicit 
synthesis of American history in his much less detailed 
“Perioden der Geschichte von Amerika,” published in 
his Briefwechsel in 1777... Like Sprengel, Schlozer 
went beyond individual exploits and specific events to 
the presentation of generalizations and trends. In addi- 
tion he achieved unified synthesis and imaginative cor- 
relation. This he did by relating political to economic 
developments in a sequence of historical periods, as 
follows: 


Prehistory: 1. The notions of the Greeks and Carthagin- 
ians concerning western lands; the knowledge of the 
Arabians and Normans. 2. The indigenous cultures of 
Peru and Mexico. 3. The history of the compass and 
Portuguese discoveries in Africa. 

Major Periods: 

I. Discovery and Occupation of the West Indies and 
South America by the Spanish and Portuguese. Until 
about 1584. 

Colonization limited to the Spanish and Portuguese. 
Destruction of natives. Introduction of Negro slavery. 
Silver, tobacco, potatoes of economic importance in Eu- 
rope. Unsuccessful French attempts at colonization. 
Voyages. 

II. Beginnings of British and French Colonies in North 
America and the West Indies, from about 1584 to 1660. 

Colonization also by the Swedes and the Dutch; colo- 
nial wars; inroads on Spanish possessions after 1588. 
Negro slave-trade increases. Sugar, tobacco, indigo 
the chief products; the last ruins German woad-culture. 
116 Schloézer, ed., Briefwechsel 2: 227-231. This volume was 
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III. Definite Division of America between the Spanish, 
Portuguese, British, French, and Dutch until the Peace of 
Paris: from about 1660 to 1762. 

The division of the Peace of Utrecht, which laid the 
foundation of British power in America. New products 
have economic repercussions in the Old World: coffee, 
rice, gold, and diamonds from Brazil. All nations enter 
the slave-trade; the British traffic in German redemp- 
tioners. 


IV. British Supremacy in Eastern North America: 
1762-1775. 

The reader is referred to previous numbers of the Brief- 
wechsel for materials elucidating the points of the outline. 

This outline is here translated in condensed form as the 
neatest integration of American history achieved in Ger- 
many for some years to come. Based upon an evident 
familiarity with the facts of American history, it placed 
them in a non-controversial frame of reference in terms of 
world-wide developments. It forsook the method of the 
chronicle in favor of the delineation of trends and tend- 
encies. It went beyond the mass of factual data on 
individual exploits and activities to depict the essential 
development of a new section of the globe. Certainly no 
American history of the colonies had done as much at 
the time; it is to be doubted that the British or the 
French had produced anything similar. 

Nevertheless the whole conception of the “Perioden” 
betrays the academic bias of its author. It is essentially 
a correlation of external economic with external politi- 
cal developments. Excluded is not only the whole of 
religious history but all internal political and economic 
developments not bearing directly upon the history of 
economic imperialism. Furthermore, the frame of ref- 
erence is distinctly European; it is clearly the product 
of a student of European history dealing incidentally 
with the colonies in terms of European expansion and 
its repercussions. As such it doubtless expresses the 
point of view of the multitudes of Europeans who did 
not see America as the portentous birthplace of a new 
era in human freedom. It is a refreshing and telling 
counterpart to those New English paeans of liberty 
which, in their uncritical provincialism, at times ap- 
proached heroic legend. On the other hand, like them, 
it tells only half of the story—substituting for the pro- 
vincialism of New English liberty that of European im- 
perialism. New England expressed an American point 
of view, Schlozer a European one. Neither achieved 
universality. 

Schlozer was at this time lecturing upon the colonies 
before his students at Gottingen. Here, as in his 
Briefwechsel, he depicted the colonists as the most un- 
grateful of rebels.1‘’ In 1777 he undertook to remedy 
the German lack of a satisfactory general history of 
both Americas. The history and government of Europe, 
he claimed, had become so intertwined with American 
affairs that they could not be properly understood with- 
out knowledge of the new continents. Statesmen, 
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scholars, merchants, and the intellectually curious, he 
continued, all stood in immediate need of a geography of 
America containing sufficient information to satisfy 
curiosity without obscuring the picture of the whole. 
To meet this lack he offered a translation of the Ameri- 
can section of Fenning and Collyer’s New System of 
Geography, which he characterized as the only Uni- 
versalgeschichte of America extant. This he prepared 
in great haste, to meet the deadline of the Easter Book 
Fair. The work of translation he assigned to two stu- 
dents, reserving for himself the task of editing and re- 
vising. 

In the introduction to this work, he states that changes 
have been chiefly stylistic, for the original was “in- 
tolerably verbose, often too grandiloquent for a geog- 
raphy.” Surprisingly enough, he goes on to state that 
a revision of factual content was impracticable. The 
preparation of adequate additions and corrections would 
have consumed several years, for the original was “not 
critically written’ and therefore unsuitable as the basis 
for a comprehensive geography of America! He offers 
the translation as a temporary substitute and a stepping- 
stone to future definitive work.'" 

A really adequate geography of America, he continues, 
must rest upon a basis of critical geographical reseach 
as yet unknown in Germany; it must meet the needs of 
the researcher and the critic as well as the general 
reader. This demands a critical examination of sources, 
in terms of recency and reliability, and exact citation at 
specific places in the text—not a mere book catalogue 
thrown into the preface “a la francoise.” Specifically, 
the American field demands (1) a student who has read 
all the printed works on America in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, French, Dutch, Swedish, and German, 
and who is competent to judge of their value, (2) one 
who lives in a place where these materials are avail- 
able, and (3) one who has time and patience to order 
the voluminous data. Only when these qualifications 
are combined in one person will an adequate history of 
America appear. The extraordinary standard which 
Ebeling was soon to reach had at least been announced ! 

The original English work which Schlozer thus 
proffered in translation—half with fanfare, half with 
apology—hardly inspires confidence. A few lines from 
the preface will suffice to indicate the character of the 
whole: 





How great are the intellectual advantages arising from 
the contemplation of the different Religions, Manners, and 
Customs of our fellow-creatures! How adapted is this 
pleasing study, not only to gratify the most unbounded 


118 Fenning, D[aniel], and Collyer, J[oseph], A new system 
of geography, or a general description of the world, 2 v., Lon- 
don, 1771. Schlozer’s translation is from the 4th ed., published 
in 1773. 

119 [Fenning, Daniel, and Collyer, Joseph], Neue Erdbe- 
schreibung von Amerika, transl. by August Ludwig Schlozer, 
4 v., Bern, Beat Ludwig Walthard, 1777. Interestingly enough, 
both Schlézer and his critics now ignored the earlier work of 
Schroter. 
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curiosity, but to enlarge the mind, to banish prejudices, and 
to make us set a just estimate on our real characters and 
advantages. By examining the History of the human 
Heart, and the uncultivated Mind, in various regions, where 
the absurdest Prejudices usurp the place of Reason; and 
Cruelty, Vice, Folly, and Tyranny are sanctified by the 
venerable name of Religion; we shall see how much we 
owe to Education, to the Embellishments of Science, and 
to the Purity of our Holy Religion—how much we are 
indebted to Providence for many peculiar blessings—how 
much to Heaven and our brave Forefathers, ‘for the System 
of Religious and Civil Liberty handed down to us! : 
We shall endeavor to avoid dwelling on dry and uninter- 
esting particulars, and to express ourselves in an easy, in- 
telligible, and entertaining manner.1*° 

Again the age of wonderment and curiosity! The 
amorphous English text, written in popular terms, is 
bedecked with stories of the curious. There are no cita- 
tions—much less comparative discussions of authorities. 
In the sections on the American colonies the accounts 
of history and government are scanty and incomplete. 
Figures and statistics are given in only the vaguest 
approximations. From the “Old Deluder Satan Act” 
it is inferred that all New England is supplied with ex- 
cellent schools—without any reference to the findings 
of travellers on the subject. 

As Busching wrote in a review, these were inade- 
quacies and errors which might pass in a general geog- 
raphy such as the English original but could hardly be 
excused in a book offered as a particular geography of 
America.'* Stung by Schlozer’s remark on the lack of 
critical geography in Europe, Btisching poured out his 
quiet indignation in a devastating review. He com- 
plained that Schl6zer had not even performed the usual 
German service of improving upon English and French 
originals! He had lent his name—usually associated 
with industry and skill—to a book which was, by his 
own admission, “spoiled from the start.” The scholarly 

3tisching questioned its usefulness in either the present 
or the future. 


It is certainly expecting too much of Germans that in this 
vear of 1777 they should still read that Paraguay is ruled 
by Jesuits, that America reaches westward almost to Kam- 
chatka, and a thousand such statements. ... Mr. S. encour- 
ages us, to be sure, to take note, whether in the year 1790 
the German authors of a comprehensive geography of 
America will not stand on the shoulders of this then per- 
haps forgotten Englishman. But I have more ground to 
hope that such an author, to Germany's honor, will neither 
use nor even look at this Englishman, but will describe 
America far more perfectly from the totality of first 
sources, without his help and misguidance . . . as Mr. 
Schlézer should have done himself in this matter.1** 


Lest one judge Schlézer too harshly, however, be it 
remembered that, as Moser pointed out, none of his 
critics succeeded in naming a better general history of 
America in any language! *** 


120 Fenning and Collyer, New System of Geography I, preface. 
121. | | Biischings woéchentliche Nachrichten 5: 157-160, 1777. 
122 [bid., 159-160. 

123 Moser, op. cit. 1: 62-63. 
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In 1778 Leiste published at Braunschweig the first 
Per 


> 


‘4 while not an outstanding work, this was a rea- 


original German graphical history of British Amer- 
ica ; 
sonably good compilation, far surpassing the work of 
Fenning and Collyer in conception, tone, scholarship, 
and accuracy. The same year saw the translation of 
Account of the European Settlements in 
chiefly a history of colonial trade—com- 
In 


Burke’s 
America; 
mented a reviewer—‘boldly looted” by Raynal.' 
the following year the translation of William Russel’s 
History of America met with a cold reception. Basing 
his remarks upon parallel quotations from Russel’s work 
and reviewer undertook to 
prove extensive plagiarism. The North 
America, however, he found the best part of the book. 
After 1778 the interest in the Revolutionary contro- 
versy died down in Germany and the demand for geo- 
graphical histories of the abated somewhat. 
The late seventies and the early eighties are of interest 


among 


Robertson’s America, a 


section on 


colonies 


chiefly for the special studies which appeared ; 
these, works on discovery and exploration, the American 
Indian, and the Negro in America were prominent. In 
1782 Zinner’s Merkwiirdige Briefe und Schriften der 
berithmtesten Generdle in Amerika, nebst derselben 
beygefiigten Lebensbeschreibungen, based upon letters 
and documents, gave evidence of continuing interest in 
the working over of Revolutionary history from original 
The same year saw the first major work of 
Sprengel on the colonies,’** in which the author passed 
definitely from controversial to “pure” history. The 
new impulse to American studies given by the storm of 
the Revolution had fruit. The day of 
scholarly and comprehensive German histories of Amer- 


sources. 
borne good 
ica was at hand. 


HISTORIANS OF 
PERIOD 


TAUBE 


IV. THE LEADING THE 


REVOLUTIONARY 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON 


The first German writer to bring to the American 
Revolution both a command factual information 
and balanced critical insight was the aforementioned 
Friedrich Wilhelm Taube. His birth and early 
residence in London, the association of his family with 
high circles in both England and Hannover, and _ his 
labors in the Austrian legation at London admirably 
fitted him for the task. Among his relatives in the 
American colonies was a Major Dove of the Continental 
Army; his wife, a niece of Dean Tucker, also had 


of 


von 


124 Leiste, Christian, Beschreibung des brittischen Amerika 
sur Ersparung der englischen Karten, Braunschweig, Fuirstl. 
Waysenhaus, 1778. Another edition of the same year was pub- 
lished at Wolfenbuttel. This work is discussed below, pp. 459- 
461. 

125 Neueste Literatur der Geschichtkunde, ed. by Johann Georg 
Meusel, 2: 156, 1778. 

126 Sprengel, Matthias Christian, Geschichte der Européer in 
Nordamerika. Erster [und einsiger] Theil, Leipzig, Weygand, 
1782. 
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Quaker relatives in Philadelphia. These widespread 
connections and opportunities were not wasted upon 
Taube. In 1774 he wrote to Busching that the data 
upon which his history of English trade was based were 
gleaned from an extensive correspondence not only with 
Austrian consuls in Europe and Asia but with 
English merchants in Hamburg, Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
Leghorn.’ He also kept in close touch with friends and 
relatives in North America.* These circumstances gave 
him an intimate acquaintance with Anglo-Americai 
affairs which the academicians of Gottingen and Kasse 
could not possibly match. 

His mentality was well fitted to deal with the dat 
Upon graduating in law at Gottinge1 


also 


thus assembled. 
he had published a study on the supposed contradictions 
between natural and civil law. This work met with 
such an unfavorable reception that its author avoide 
publication for twenty years, at the end of which time he 
published his English pamphlet on the American colo- 
In the meantime he had been 





nies, mentioned above. 
distinguished as a successful lawyer in Hannover, where 
his “unflinching frankness” in legal matters had made 
him rather unpopular.*. In London he showed in his 
interpretation of commercial matters the same progres- 
sive and imaginative spirit which was later to be the 
His reports 
industrious 


despair of the imperial censors in Vienna. 
on English trade were distinguished by 
thoroughness. 

It was one of these reports which Taube rewrote for 
publication in Busching’s ./agazin in 1773." The fol 
lowing year he sent in an article by Seitwein on the 
balance of trade between England and Germany, to- 
gether with a refutation which he had composed; both 
were published in Biischings wochentliche Nachrichten. 
Seitwein’s allegations, he stated, had caused him to be- 
come further interested in investigating branches of 
British trade insufficiently known and deserving oi 
closer observation. He now planned to build upon the 
skeleton his first article a and contem- 
porary survey of English trade.* 


of historical 


In this work Taube began by making a clean sweep 
of previously published studies. He found himself con- 
scientiously unable to ce py the inferior books of mer- 


cenary origin then on the market. 


I did not realize that to write a reliable history of Eng 
lish trade, colonization, and shipping would be so difficult 
and troublesome as I have found it in the composition of 
this small volume. I stumbled every moment upon ob- 
scurities, contradictions, doubts, and ditficulties—the clari- 
fication of which cost me time, pains, and reflection, but 
at the same time forced me to seek the way to the sources.‘ 

1 Busching, Beytrage IV: 275-276. 

2 Der neue teutsche Merkur, 1776: 4: 262. 

’ See above, p. 437. 


* Wurzbach, op. cit. XL: 121. 
See above, p. 437. 
3iisching, Beytrage IV: 275. 





7 Taube, Friedrich Wilhelm von, Geschichte der englindischen 


Handelschaft, Manufacturen, Celonien und Schiffahrt ... 
i-ii, Leipzig, J. P. Kraus, Buchhandler in Wien, 1776. 
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His was the appeal from authority to observable facts 
which characterizes the modern age. 

Likewise modern was a materialistic point of view in 
Taube’s work. It is clear from numerous interpreta- 
tions of historical events that he considered commercial 
prosperity as one of the chief ends of government—that 
he placed it in front rank among the guiding principles 
of statesmanship. In deploring the “frivolous” sale of 
Dunkirk to Louis XIV by Charles II he places com- 
mercial advantage above nationalism. In criticizing 
religious persecution he does so from considerations of 
power, order, and prosperity rather than from religious 
or philosophical motives. Prosperous trade is the prin- 
cipal basis of power and therefore the end of intelligent 
government. Upon it hinge all other considerations of 
state. In line with this emphasis, Taube naturally saw 
in trade the basis of alliance and enmity, of peace and 
war. From this ideology sprang both his intense ad- 
miration for English statesmanship and his essentially 
economic interpretation of the American Revolution. 


Commerce is inseparably bound up with the welfare of the 
human species. Everything that is done or neglected in 
relation to trade has a direct influence upon the weal and 
woe of an entire state, and often also on that of the neigh- 
bors. Hence is trade an author of war and peace.* 

The history of ancient and modern times teaches that the 
power of a people increases or decreases in exact ratio to 
its trade and shipping. In spite of this almost all peoples, 
shall I say out of enmity toward their own welfare, or out 
of detective understanding of the latter, subordinate com- 
mercial advantage to political. Only England alone has, 
for a hundred years, observed exactly the opposite as a 
basic principle of statesmanship, and consistently placed 
commercial advantage before political.® 


It was this passionate interest in trade as the basis 
of the welfare of the state which led Taube to seek out 
the nature of trade in terms of what he called a prag- 
matic history : one which should deal with all influences 
bearing upon trade and with these only. Finding in 
English policy the embodiment of -his rationale, he 
conceived for English power all the enthusiasm of an 
art critic in the presence of a masterpiece. He resented 
the American Revolution as a major cause of what 
he believed to be the imminent collapse of a magnificent 
commercial empire; yet his conception of human events 
as the manifest workings of impersonal forces of power 
and weakness, of growth and decay, was strong enough 
to keep him from an emotional judgment of the struggle. 
He could not really blame the Americans for their 
course ; for the impending collapse of English power he 
castigated the English as much as their American sub- 
jects. The whole showed forth the inexorable march of 
universal forces. 

Taube’s analyses of English trade have all the fearless 
search for truth and intellectual disinterestedness of 
modern biological or physical science. 


He sought to lay 





8 Taube, Geschichte, 2. 
9 Ibid., 144. 
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bare the fundamentals of successful commercial policy, 
eliminating preconceptions and letting the facts them- 
selves determine both presentation and interpretation. 
That his findings and conclusions ran counter to pre- 
vailing Austrian policy did not stop his pen. He had 
done his research and offered it to the world; if it was 
now forbidden he could not help that. 

In 1774 Taube confided to Busching his fear that the 
imperial prohibition would be invoked against his his- 
tory of English trade, which had just come from the 
press: 


I have not yet caught a glimpse of my book, for it has been 
lying in the censor’s office the past fortnight. It runs the 
risk, as a little bird told me, of being forbidden entirely— 
partly on account of the dedication, in whichI say that the 
Viennese make poor use of their time, partly because they 
complain that I have written too freely with respect to 
religion and matters of state—and, among other things, 
have depicted the members of the local Commersrath. For 
all I care they may forbid the book—it matters little to me; 
not so the printer, however, who is in the greatest anxiety, 
as he hoped to find a good market in the Austrian domin- 
ions. .. . However, it is annoying that, as often as I write 
something, they try to forbid it here. So I fared with 
the treatise against Wulften.!° 


The book escaped the prohibition and profited by the 
publicity aroused. Kraus sold fifty-five copies in one 
week; within a year the edition was exhausted. The 
following June Taube wrote that his publisher had not 
only pressed him for a second edition, but had become 
so impatient as to threaten to reprint the first if a revi- 
sion was not forthcoming. In a compromise Taube 
promised to have a new introduction and a revision of 
the first chapter ready for separate printing, under a 
new title, in time for the next Leipzig Fair.‘ This time 
he did not escape the censor. Taube, however, antici- 
pated that this would only increase the sale of the book : 


As often as I have published anything here, it has been 
slated for interdiction—but I always learned of it in time 
and was able to ward off the prohibition successfully. The 
Geschichte der englindischen Handelschaft, however, was 
past saving, and stands now in the Catalogo librorum pro- 
hibitorum. (Kraus’s heirs, who carry on the business, do 


10 Taube to Busching, June 15, 1774, in Busching, Beytrage 
IV : 276-277. 

11 The new introduction and the expanded first chapter of the 
Abschilderung of 1774 were now published under the title, 
Geschichte der englindischen Handelschaft, Manufacturen, Co- 
lonien und Schiffahrt in den alten, mittlern und neuern Zeiten 
bis auf das lauffende Jahr 1776. ... Mit ciner suverlissigen 
Nachricht von den wahren Ursachen des jetsigen Krieges in 
Nordamerika ... , Leipzig, J. P. Kraus, Buchhandler in Wien, 
1776. This apparently contained the historical materials of the 
previous work, in revised form. The remainder of the revised 
edition was published at Vienna by Kraus’s heirs, in two parts, 
1777-1778. These bore the old title of Abschilderung. A 
change in full title, however, suggests that they dealt only with 
a contemporary analysis of English trade: Abschilderung der 
englischen Handlung, Schiffahrt und Colonien, nach ihrer jetsi- 
gen Einrichtung und Beschaffenheit. Theils aus eigener Er- 
fahrung, theils aus suverlassigen und glaubwiirdigen Nach- 
richten entworfen. I have been unable to locate American copies 
of the last two volumes. 
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not trouble themselves much about this, partly because 
they have most of their market outside of Austria, partly 
because here forbidden books are sought out and_ pur- 
chased more dearly than others. I win or lose nothing 
thereby—so I don’t much care. I haven't seen a single 
copy myself—as they are all stacked up in the prison at 
the Censor’s. In Vienna when a book is forbidden it sells 
100 copies, otherwise scarcely 50.1" 


A manuscript note on the fly-leaf of the Harvard copy 
of the Geschichte records its successful sale: 


This Book is forbidden in the Austrian dominions, altho’ 
the Author lives at Vienna in a publick employment. How- 
ever, in one year’s time the Printer has sold of it near 2000 
copies in the fair of Leipzig 

The same note recommends the translation of the book 
into English as a profitable undertaking. 

The foregoing summary illustrates the difficulties un- 
der which a German author might labor even under 
the comparatively liberal regime of Joseph II. It is 
difficult, today, to see how Taube’s volumes could have 
given offense. In no place did the author actually at- 
tack the Austrian government; he simply pointed out 
—incidentally, and moderately enough—that the eco- 
nomic policies of Austria and Spain rested upon +on- 
servative assumptions fallacious in view of the nature 
of contemporary economic trends. 
tion and criticism 


He offered sugges- 
rather than condemnation; he en- 
gaged in no polemics. Yet even so his book was dis- 
missed as unfit for consumption. By the ruse of pub- 
lishing in Leipzig rather than Vienna, however, both 
author and publisher assured themselves of reaching the 
public. 

In writing, Taube utilized his sources with a relent- 
less critical sense, constantly complaining of their unre- 
liability. The French works, in particular, he lamented, 
were written without adequate knowledge of English 
law. Consequently, his cited sources are relatively few 

-of which the most 


frequent are two anonymous 
French histories of 


English commerce, pamphlets of 
Tucker, and the Acts of Parliament. He also 
acknowledged his intellectual indebtedness to Montes- 
quieu. The great bulk of his work rested upon all 
manner of uncited primary sources. 

Taube’s search for a reliable index of the balance of 
English trade is indicative of the imaginative thorough- 
ness with which he worked. 


Dean 


Toll registers, he says, 
are unsatisfactory because of the high incidence of smug- 
gling and the false declarations caused by the Naviga- 
tion Acts. The rate of exchange too often reflects in- 
ternal conditions rather than the balance of trade. More 
reliable are the reports of merchants themselves, which 
are often used in Parliamentary debates. With such 
first-hand commercial data Taube had an intimate ac- 
quaintance owing to his earlier work in London and his 
subsequent connections and interests. 

His Abschilderung of 1774 contains numerous obser- 
vations on the relationship of the American colonies to 


12 Taube to Busching, in Busching, 279-280. 
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the commercial structure of England. The profits of 
the American trade of England exceed those of her 
trade with all of Europe; at the same time England re- 
ceives from the colonies raw materials formerly im- 
ported at high cost from the continent of Europe. The 
embargoes following the Stamp Act, however, ruined 
this favorable balance of trade ; then began the decline in 
English trade which has continued ever since. The 
Stamp Act left Parliament humiliated and the colonies 
mistrustful. Meanwhile American manufacturers have 
damaged the English market and the growth of the 
American military potential has frightened English 
authorities. At the same time the settlement of the deep 
interior of the continent is having an unfavorable effect 
upon trade and shipping. American resources and 
strength are such that the English can no longer ignore 
the constant and often impudent colonial demands for 
autonomy. Taube advocates the upholding of the tradi- 
tional American freedoms, the granting of representa- 
tion in Parliament, and the reconciliation of American 
with English interests. How he reconciled American 
needs with his proposed retention of America as a land 
of raw materials is difficult to see. Presumably he 
viewed this as one of a number of reciprocal conces- 
30th sides, he urges, will have to retreat from 
their extreme positions. 


sions. 
Should the issue come to arms, 
the Americans will be able to count upon the open or 
secret support of “a certain neighboring Crown,” which, 
but tor its own weakness, would long ago have fanned 
In short, 
“it seems doubtful whether England has more to fear 
or to hope from her colonies.” '* 


these embers of contention into open flame. 


In the Geschichte of 1776 Taube went into American 
affairs in considerably more detail. His interest, how- 
ever, was not in the colonies in themselves, but in their 
relation to the development and decline of English trade. 
His presentation is confined to economic history, at the 
expense of the traditional idealistic interpretation dear 
to the heart of America. The English, he states, have 
the best claim to all of North America, by the right of 
discovery; the Dutch were intruders. He gives spe- 
cial attention to the northern fisheries as the origin of 
English colonial enterprise, noting that they were first 
established under Henry VIII and that it was to en- 
courage them that Edward VI directed the Church of 
England to retain the custom of meatless Fridays. The 
founding of Georgia he views as an expensive but wise 
investment in the creation of a southern mark against 
French and Spanish interests; he makes no mention of 
its philanthropic aspects. The astounding growth of 
the colonies he ascribes to “the indescribable fertility of 
the soil, the freedom of the inhabitants in religious and 
civil affairs,'* the mild government, the great sums of 


13 Taube, Abschilderung, 268, 1774. 

14 Taube had previously stated, Abschilderung, 178-179, 1774. 
that policies based upon regulated freedom were most conducive 
to prosperity. In the Geschichte, 94n, he calls freedom “the 
noblest birthright of rational creatures.” 
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money which England has always applied to the expan- 
sion and improvement of this vast state, and the ease 
of earning one’s own bread there.’ ?* After the French 
and Indian wars the English disbanded many troops in 
America, to avoid the cost of transporting them back 
to Europe. They thus left stranded in America many 
skilled industrial workers, who, backed with American 
capital, gave the first great impulse to the development 
of manufacturing. This, added to the immigration of 
many malcontented Scotch-Irish workers, has made the 
Americans essentially independent of English products. 
All of these developments have taken place among a 
people whose government is based upon freedom and 
whose liberties stem from irrevocable charters—a peo- 
ple not to be dealt with summarily or lightly dismissed. 

It was because Taube saw in the American Revolu- 
tion a turning point in the history of English trade that 
he presented a thorough investigation into its causes and 
possible consequences. 


The true causes of the war are still pretty much unknown 
in Germany, and even in England itself are told and de- 
scribed in quite different ways, however the party spirit 
of the speaker or historian inspires and directs. For these 
reasons I have spared no pains to probe to the bottom. 
My steady correspondence with my friends and relatives, 
in North America as well as in England, and still other 
circumstances have placed me in a position to find the truth, 
which I faithfully portray in this essay without adding or 


subtracting anything.' 


After studying and comparing, in non-partisan spirit, 
the conflicting reports which he had received over a 
period of years, Taube arrives at two main causes of the 
American Revolution. He states that there has grown 
up in America, since the French and Indian Wars, a 
determination to be free of English commercial restric- 
tions at any cost. The English government, on its part, 
has encouraged the growth of this sentiment and has 
permitted the growth of resistance by vacillation be- 
tween untimely sharpness and untimely yielding. Fur- 
thermore, for selfish reasons, the English Opposition 
had fanned the secret American longing for freedom 
into a terror of impending servitude. At the same time, 
the “violent actions and unbridled conduct of several 
royal governors in various colonies gave vigorous in- 
crease to this delusion and doubled the panicky fear of 
servitude.” '* When the crisis arrived, the home gov- 
ernment placed its faith in thunderbolts of Parliamen- 
tary legislation rather than in the rumblings of cannon 
—thus giving the Americans time to unite, prepare, and 
resist. 

In the development of these two main points Taube 
offers a mass of penetrating observations upon the his- 
tory of Anglo-American commercial relations. At first 
glance they seem inconsistent and lacking in orienta- 
tion. The instance, “Tibelgesinnte 


colonists. for are 


15 Taube, Geschichte, 92. 
16 [bid., ii. 
17 [hid., iv. 
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Amerikaner,” distinguished for their “Hartnackigkeit,” 
urged on by “gewisse unruhige und listige Kopfe” in 
England; yet the author does not hesitate to justify 
their grievances. More careful reading reveals that 
Taube displays, in higher degree, the same strength and 
weakness of all the better German writers. His im- 
partiality is such as to preclude decision; his interpre- 
tation is excellent, but his very penchant for seeing and 
presenting both sides keeps him from giving the reader 
a final evaluation. In general he charges the Americans 
with deception, the English with stupidity and mis- 
government; he accuses both of insincerity and seli- 
interest. His chief merit is his depiction of opposing 
interests and irresistible forces which finally worked 
themselves into a tragic impasse—an “‘unseeliger Krieg.” 
The immediate causes of the struggle Taube finds in 
the imposition of new and unusual taxes and in the 
sudden attempt to stop the smuggling trade. The taxes, 
levied to defray the national debt and the expenses of 
American government—although negligible in amount 
—were interpreted by the Americans as an infringement 
on their traditional liberties. The question of right rests 
upon the charters of the individual colonies or “general 
constitutional law,” not on Parliamentary acts or “civil 
rights.” Upon this legal controversy Taube, true to his 
strictly commercial interests, does not choose to enter. 
He devotes considerably more attention to the sup- 
pression of the smuggling trade. His abandonment 
of the usual German moralistic treatment in favor of a 
pragmatic summary and an economic investigation into 
causes is refreshing and unique. He points out that the 
unfavorable colonial balance of trade has drained the 
of specie, that the Americans, rightly or 
felt themselves forced into a smuggling trade 
Spanish colonies to maintain these depleted 
The cessation of this trade, he notes, would 
ruin certain specific English industries. 





colonies 

wrongly, 
with the 
reserves. 


For this reason it has always been necessary for the Eng- 
lish Crown to close its eyes to the irregularity of this 
trade, to support it in hidden ways and by secret instruc- 
tions to the royal governors in America and the West In- 
dies, and to further it in secret—on the other hand politely 
to turn aside the complaints which the Spanish Court 
brought against it from time to time.'S 
All the greater, therefore, was the surprise when the 
Crown determined to stamp out, or at least harry, this 
trade so long tacitly tolerated and so profitable to Eng- 
lish nationals both at home and in the colonies. Indeed, 
so great were the ensuing troubles in both England and 
America that the smuggling were repealed. 
Their reenactment the following year shows the utter 
inconsistency of English policy. Denied this means of 
filling their coffers, the Americans turned to more 
desperate means to free themselves from their debts 
in London, which now seemed impossible of payment. 
In their recent commercial policy the English have 
repeated odious mistakes in rapid succession, calling 


acts on 


18 [bid., 98. 
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forth from their American subjects renewed indigna- 
tion before old irritations had passed away. They have 
precipitated economic injustices and have invaded po- 
litical 


rights. he misrepresentations 


Relying upon t 


and poor advice of incompetent English governors and 
generals in America, they have formulated policy badly 
and enacted critical legislation on the basis of political 
jobbery. As a nation, they have run the cycle from 
prosperity, to luxury, to corruption—to become the prey 
of pride, arrogance, and dissipation. Over against these 
recent mistakes Taube sets the long-standing benevo- 
lence of the English government in America—expressed 
in bounties to encourage American trade and produc- 
tion, tolls protecting American products against cheaper 
imports from other colonies, and American import 
monopolies in London. 

In the last analysis, Taube sees the American revolt 
The Ameri- 
cans have reached the point where free trade will be 


as the clear result of natural development. 


moré profitable to them than a continuance of imperial 
regulation. They are strong enough to fight for this 
privilege. It is not in the nature of things that their 
subordination should continue. 


The English Americans were just as conscious of the com- 
mercial yoke which oppressed them as of their amazingly 
augmented fishing, shipping, and commerce. The power 
and inner strength arising therefrom imbued them with a 
burning desire to shake off the yoke and to carry on direct 
free trade with all European countries. How could Eng- 
land set bounds to this longing, which increased daily? 
What Lycurgus, what Alexander could in the long run 
force a great, distant, and now powerful realm—which has 
freedom to thank for its origin and existence, whose en- 
tire basic system of government is based upon irrevocable 
charters and privileges—could force this realm perpetually 
to continue to carry on its chief occupation, trade and ship- 
ping, not for its own welfare, but for the benefit of a re- 
mote little island, and to remain tributary to such forever ? 
The inhabitants, especially when they consist of a hodge- 
podge of all peoples and faiths, will in the end venture an 
attempt to free themselves from the oppressive commercial 
voke and win the authority to trade with all foreign peoples 
on their own account. Especially when the distant over- 
lord is still not satished with the hitherto substantial emolu- 
ments but wants to introduce by force efitirely new and 
strange levies, assessments, and imposts under all sorts of 
names. There we have the natural position of the colonies 
against E:ngland.'® 


When the crisis came, it was impossible for the English 
to resort to such measures of suppression as have been 
used with success by Spain and Portugal, for the English 
colonies are based upon freedom, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese upon slavery and oppression. 

The strength drawn by the Americans from the re- 
sources of a great continent and the ill-considered poli- 
cies of the English have brought to naught a trade of 
two hundred years’ duration, lucrative for one hundred 
years. This trade was the chief bulwark of the great 
commercial structure upon which the whole of English 
economy rests. Since 1765 not only the American trade 


19 Tbid., 93-94. 
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but the whole of English commerce has declined, while 
the national debt has risen to tremendous proportions. 
The outlook is dark indeed. 
out America: the 
English power.” 


“England is nothing with- 
colonies are the heart and life of 
Yet Taube does not commit himself 
irrevocably to the collapse of English power. He points 
out that, although central to the economy, North Amer- 
ica is not the sole cause of the astounding growth of 
English trade. The Huguenot immigration, mechani 
cal inventiveness, foreign embargoes, skilled workman- 
ship, efficient management, increasing capital, an en 
lightened mercantile policy, maritime inventions and 
reforms, internal improvements, good diplomacy, ‘and 
geographical location have united to produce English 
commercial supremacy. He sees a possible rescue of the 
whole structure in the development of the new dis- 
coveries in the South Seas as a substitute for the defec 
tion of America—but views this as unlikely! 

On one other point Taube saw 
the shape of things to come. 


across the centuries 
The present conflict, he 
observes, will alienate the Americans from England for 
a hundred years. Eventually, however, the ties of one 
language, one ancestry, one religion, similar laws, man- 
ners, and customs, will draw them closer to England 
than to any other European country. The ties between 
the two peoples will be loosened for a time but not 
sundered. The English themselves. far from nurturing 
hatred and revenge, will work for reconciliation. “Even- 
tually the Anglo-Americans will certainly feel more 
trust and inclination towards England, their original 
fatherland, than towards entirely strange peoples.” 7! 

It would be unfair to attribute Taube’s strictly eco- 
nomic interpretation of the Revolution to narrowness 
of view. The task he set himself was not a history of 
the totality of American developments but merely the 
illumination of such points as bore upon his history of 
English trade. Within this limited field his service was 
two-fold: he appealed to first-hand data, and he saw be- 
yond immediate disputes and specific events to the basic 
universals of power and development behind them. He 
took nothing at face value, but always peered beneath 
the surface. For every accusation he found an answer, 
in every protestation a flaw. 

Historically, Taube’s observations reveal in embryo 
two evaluations of America which were to become typi- 
cally European. Especially his statistical studies por- 
tray in solid and studied lines America as the land of 
resources, expansion, opportunity, freedom, and hope 
—a land worthy to drain Europe of its enterprising 
manpower. The obverse of this interpretation is his 
depiction of the youthful prototype of Uncle Shylock— 
cloaking self-interest with insincere protestations, will- 
fully seeking its own commercial advantage by dealing 
a death-blow to the empire which had nurtured its free- 
dom and prosperity. This dualism was to sing deep 
into the European Amerikabild. Perhaps it is implicit 
~ 20 Tbid., 110-111. 

21 ]bid., vii. 
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in the subject. With his own emphasis upon commer- 
cial advantage as a basic consideration of statesmanship, 
Taube could not castigate the Americans for their seli- 
interest. His is an unadorned statement of 
situations, and results. 

Taube was probably never a popular writer. He was 
one of those quiet thorough workers who escape the 
public eye but are welcomed by the great as one of their 
own. He was highly respected in academic circles, 
and there is good evidence that his influence was con- 
siderable. Such evidence, however, is tucked away in a 
phrase here and a sentence there in the writings of his 
contemporaries. ‘His statistical works will keep his 
memory unforgettable among us,” observed Meusel’s 
Neueste Literatur der Geschichtkunde upon his death 
in 1778.°*. Dohm, as already noted, based his refutation 
of Schlozer’s interpretation of American trade largely 
upon “our splendid German Taube.” ** The Teutscher 
Merkur, welcoming the appearance of his Geschichte in 
1776, observed that its author was better qualified for 
his task “than any professor of public law in Ger- 
many.’** 


causes, 


Taube’s relationship with Busching was one of mutual 
respect and interchange. He contributed to the great 
Busching Erdbeschreibung and asked of its author a 
criticism of his own remarks on the northern trade of 
England. In 1774 he protested that Busching had 
praised his Abschilderung too highly in a review; there 
was no denying, Taube maintained, that the book showed 
signs of hasty work.?>. In 1776 Busching announced the 
Geschichte der englaindischen Handelschaft as “learned, 
well written . . . rich in essential materials,” commend- 
ing the keen observation and judgment of the author.*° 
So telling did he consider Taube’s analysis of the Ameri- 
can Revolution that he prefaced the review with a two- 
page abstract of the introduction to the Geschichte. He 
complained, however, of the lack of adequate citation, 
which left the reader to rely entirely on the statements 
of the author. In an obituary Busching paid parting 
tribute to Taube’s tireless energy, solid research, and 
gifted writing.** 

Contrary to Schlozer’s prediction, later writers de- 
pended less upon his translation of Fenning and Collyer 
than upon the concise observations of the modest Aus- 
trian for their information on America. Each of the 
three succeeding writers—Leiste, Sprengel, and Moser 
—cited the work of Taube in the course of his own. 
[eiste’s observations on the history of English trade, 
indeed, seem to be based primarily upon this source. 
Moser referred to Taube’s works with especial fre- 
quency. They were stepping-stones upon which suc- 
cessors could find sure footing. 


22 Neueste Literatur der Geschichtkunde, 1778: 1: 181. 
23 Deutsches Museum, 1776: 2: 843; 1777: 1: 163. 
24 Der teutsche Merkur, 1776: 4: 262. 
25 Biisching, Beytrige IV: 276. 
26 Biischings wochentliche Nachrichten IV: 220, 1776. 
27 Biisching, cited in 4/lgemeine deutsche Biographie LXXIII: 
422. 
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CHRISTIAN LEISTE 


The Revolution also evoked the first original Ger- 
man book devoted exclusively to the British Empire in 
America—a six hundred-page history and geography 
published at Braunschweig and Wolfenbiittel in 1778.2° 
The author, Christian Leiste (1738-1815), had studied 
at Halle four years after the publication ‘of the Alge- 
meme Geschichte sponsored by Baumgarten. After 
teaching in both the Waisenhaus and the Piadagogium at 
Halle, Leiste removed to Braunschweig where he be- 
came prominently associated with the ducal school at 
Wolfenbittel and other cultural institutions of the duchy. 
His primary interest was in the physical sciences and 
mathematics, but he was also active in natural history, 
geography, and Vélkerkunde. Although Leiste had 
hoped to publish other works on other sections of the 
Americas, he realized only an annotated translation of 
Cudena’s manuscript description of Brazil.*° 

Leiste’s Beschreibung des brittischen Amerika, al- 
though claiming to be little more than a detailed gazet- 
teer, is actually an ordered compendium of geographical 
and historical data. 





It is arranged according to the 
strict topical style characteristic of German geographies 
of the period, already utilized on a lesser scale by 
Schroter and the author of the Abbildung nordameri- 
canischer Lander. It is not, however, a work of the 
first rank. The truly remarkable assemblage of infor- 
mation offered is uneven in quality, lacking in inspira- 
tion, and weak in integration. This is in part owing to 
the difficulty Leiste experienced in obtaining original 
copies of the leading works of the international Ameri- 
kaliteratur. He himself complained that he was forced 
to depend largely upon the extensive but spotty litera- 
ture of translation. On the other hand, he performed 
a notable service in drawing his natural history directly 
from Linnaeus, Buffon, and Zimmermann. The existing 
German Amerikaliteratur he utilized extensively. 

Intended as a handbook, Leiste’s Beschreibung shares 
the merits and faults of such works. It has three main 
divisions: general geography of the continental colonies, 
which includes natural geography, products, and sec- 
tions on the Indian and European inhabitants; local 
geography, given by colonies and topically subdivided ; 
and general history of the colonies. The section on 
colonization Leiste appropriately prefaces with an ac- 
count of the pre-colonial status of England. In the his- 
torical section he also includes remarks on the history 
of English trade, apparently based upon Taube. AI- 
though he attributes the main stream of American im- 
migration to the religious persecutions and political op- 
pressions of the Stuarts, he avoids the pitfall of many 

“8 Leiste, Christian, Beschreibung des brittischen Amerika sur 
Ersparung der englischen Karten, [Wolfenbiittel], gedruckt 
mit Bindseilschen Schriften, 1778. Another edition of the same 
year has the imprint: Braunschweig, in der Ftirstl. Waysenhaus- 
Buchhandlung, 1778. 

29 Published with an introduction by Lessing and included in 
his series, Zur Geschichte und Literatur. 
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writers on American history by dealing with economic 
motivation as well. He places the American coloniza- 
tion within the larger framework of the expansion of 
English trade. Unusual among his economic observa- 
tions is the recognition of piracy as a source of colonial 
specie. Despite his associations at Halle, Leiste deals 


with religion rather superficially, devoting only one 


page to religious conditions per se. Somewhat fuller 
is his treatment of government, which includes a state- 
ment of the common principles of American govern- 
ment and notations on exceptions in individual colonies. 

Leiste’s topical approach to the individual colonies 
insured a controlled, fairly broad, scope. His work also 
reflects an honest attempt at comprehensive statement 
of the memorabilia of each province. One can glean 
more with respect to the chronological establishment of 
specific settlements, the actual provisions of specific 
charters, and successive changes in colonial administra- 
tion than from many leading American histories. There 
is a tendency, however, to revert to the undifferentiated 
chronicle of earlier times—to write in terms of Poca- 
Powhatan, and Squanto, at the expense of 
thorough coverage and significant interpretation. The 
treatments of the individual colonies are mildly un- 
favorable in tenor, with the exception of that devoted to 


hontas, 


Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the book Leiste depicts the colonies as 
weak, their history as a succession of disorders. In 
Virginia Bacon’s Rebellion and the raids of pirates; in 
New England religious persecutions, the constant bat- 
tles of fanatical sects, and Indian wars; everywhere 
protests against the regulation of trade and collisions 
with the French. Economically, he considers the colo- 
nies dependent upon Europe. Manufacturing is un- 
profitable in America; *® hence the Americans prefer 
the more lucrative pursuits of agriculture, fishing, ani- 
mal husbandry, and trade. The New England colonies 
need a strong maritime power to protect their fishing 
and trading interests. The Middle are in- 
ternally divided by people of various nationalities, cus- 
toms, sects, and languages, whose religious fanaticism 


colonies 


would break out into internecine persecutions with in- 


The Southern colonies are inhabited by “a 
1 


dependence. 
degenerate race, without soundness and endurance,” 
living in constant danger of a slave revolt. Inter- 
colonial communication and difficult; inter- 
colonial differences and jealousies are extreme.*?  In- 
deed, only the wisdom of colonial governors, supported 
by the mother-land, has saved the colonies from falling 
prey to avarice, passion, and Indian attacks.** 


is poor 


© This rash statement is difficult to reconcile with his treat- 
ment of British prohibitions against manufacturing on the fol- 


lowing page. Why prohibit an unprofitable pursuit in which 
the colonists were not interested? 

1 Leiste, op. cit., 146. 

‘* Leiste attributes the latter statement to Burnaby. 

’ Leiste, op. cit., 435. 
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Leiste’s portrayal of the origin and progress of the 
Revolution adheres to the doctrine of historic right but 
betrays both royalist and imperialist bias. Either 
deliberately selected his facts to support his argument 
or he was not well informed. 


Leiste 


The patents, he says, 
clearly show that the first colonists were nothing but 
“factors or clerks of certain privileged English com- 
panies.” ** When aliens sought to intrude themselves, 
the Navigation Acts of 1651 were passed to eliminate 
direct foreign trade. In return the Americans 
granted monopolies in London. Like Korn, 
stresses the benevolence of English policy, as contrasted 


were 
Leiste 


with the arrogance, subterfuge, and fanaticism of the 
colonists. 

While Leiste’s summation of the Revolution is neither 
comprehensive nor open-minded, it does reveal a recog- 
nition of consecutive historical development in com- 
mercial policy. His bias is two-fold: he sees only the 
economic aspects of the struggle, and he is clearly 
royalist in sympathy. He the 
property of the mother-land ; his treatment of Cromwell 
is distinctly anti-republican. He not offer an 
apology for England per se. Indeed, he calls the Eng- 
lish conquest of Canada “reprehensible and irresponsi- 
ble,” the war with Holland “unjust and shameful,” 
stronger language than he ever used against the colo- 
nists. Neither is he blind to the advantages derived by 
England from the should the Americans 
achieve independence, Great Britain will have lost its 
right arm. He shows, rather, the typical German dis- 
like of fanaticism, disobedience, disorder, hypocrisy, 
His narration is moderate, his presen- 
tation straightforward rather than argumentative. There 
is no unseemly sarcasm or harsh violence in his writing. 

Despite its obvious weaknesses, one is bound to respect 
the solid achievements of Leiste’s work. Probably no 
previous writer in any language had attempted such a 
detailed compendium of the British colonies and phrased 
it in such academic terms. It was no mean intellectual 
achievement to have run the gamut from a Linnaean 
description of plants and animals to an economic analy- 
sis of the American Revolution in one volume. Serious 
gaps—as in the discussion of higher education in Amer- 
ica—were perhaps to be expected in an undertaking of 
such magnitude. The whole is well ordered, easy to 
consult, and straightforward in style. Particularly sug- 
gestive are the survey of the changing economic policy 
of the British Empire and the setting of the colonial 
wars in their global context. 

On the whole, the presentation of the British colonies 
in Leiste’s Beschreibung is inadequate rather than false ; 
his depictions, while not well rounded, contain solid 
germs of truth. The somewhat unfavorable tenor of 
the whole stems from either inadequate sources or 
faulty selection of data. 
to evaluate the American 


views the colonies as 


de eS 


colonies: 


and lawlessness. 


More serious is a basic inability 
scene. The reader might 


34 Thid., 471. 
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glean from the book specific information, but he could 
have no real picture of the course of life in America or 
of the idealism and energy which surged within it. 
Colonial administrations are described, but the growth 
of political freedom is not shown. The means of liveli- 
hood are given, but the land of opportunity is not por- 
trayed. Religion, law, cultural pursuits, science, re- 
ceive but the scantest mention and—with the exception 
of the already demolished theocracy of New England— 
no really incisive description. 

In general German reviewers concentrated upon the 
merits of the book, though not unaware of its weak- 
nesses. Busching found it, despite its shortcomings and 
mistakes, the best available handbook on America—a 
useful achievement of tireless industry and great skill, 
based upon numerous and generally good sources.” 
The Neueste Literatur der Geschichtkunde agreed with 
respect to both the flaws and the good points.** Less 
enthusiastic was the exacting Allgemeine deutsche Bib- 
liothek. Liste, its critic observed, had improved upon 
Schlozer’s Fenning and Collyer by using other good 
sources, including “several of the more recent.” In this 
he had gone “a few steps further”; his work would be 
usable until replaced by something more complete. The 
contents were “fairly exact,” but the account of the 
causes and course of the Revolution was clearly par- 
tisan. “Many inadequate attempts must prepare the 
way for greater perfection,” concluded the reviewer 
patiently.“" The Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, upon 
Leiste’s death in 1815, noted that his work on British 
America had been well received and had long remained 
the major work in the field.°s| The Beschreibung was, 
however, seldom cited or referred to by later writers, 
who preferred to create afresh from their own sources. 
A conspicuous exception was Moser, who referred to it 
frequently. 





MATTHIAS CHRISTIAN SPRENGEL 


The intellectual heir of Taube in Amerikakunde was 
Matthias Christian Sprengel (1746-1803), whose work 
shows the same combination of careful investigation 
with creative insight. Like Taube and Ebeling, Sprengel 
was a product of the University of Gottingen; his 
scholarly contributions in the fields of history and geog- 
raphy show the same combination of breadth of interest 
with industrious research which characterized the leaders 
of the Gottingen School. Although the passage of time 
has obscured the importance of his work, Sprengel was 
one of the leading scholars of his day. He contributed 
Asiatic materials to the continuation of Butsching’s 
Erdbeschreibung and succeeded Schlozer in editing the 
revision and continuation of Achenwall’s statistical com- 
pilations. Ratzel has placed him on a par with Busching 


> Biischings wochentliche Nachrichten 6: 119, 1778. 
36 Neueste Literatur der Geschichtkunde 5: 323-325, 1780. 
37 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek 41: 239-240, 1780. 
38 Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, 1815: 1: 620. 
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and Schlozer for his services in awakening popular Ger- 
man interest in the outside world.*” 

A prolific writer, Sprengel was led into English geo- 
graphical and _ statistical literature by his linguistic 
studies. Like many German scholars of the day, he felt 
a strong responsibility for interpreting current po- 
litical and economic events to the educated public. This, 
together with a certain financial dependence upon the 
reading public, encouraged him to investigate English 
colonial affairs more deeply, at a time when they were of 
popular interest and concern. Sprengel’s amazing ver- 
satility, together with his financial difficulties, led him at 
times into superficiality ; his better works, however, are 
distinguished by a conscientious concern for scientific 
accuracy, evinced in painstaking editorial annotations, 
changes, and corrections.*” 

In 1778 Sprengel, as a follower of Schlozer, lectured 
at Gottingen on the British colonies in America. Here 
he also collaborated with Dohm. In 1779 he accepted a 
professorship at Halle, where he also served as librarian. 
Here he became intimately associated with the Forsters,*' 
who stimulated not only his general interests in geog- 
raphy, ethnography, colonial studies, and polyhistory, 
but also his specific concern with American affairs. 
From the Gottingen period dates Sprengel’s Briefe . 
Nordamerika betreffend, discussed in the previous chap- 
ter. There is a distinct contrast between the pro-British 
tone of this work and the pro-American enthusiasm of 
his major historical works on America, produced at 
Halle. This shift may have stemmed in part from the 
influence of the Forsters, as opposed to that of Schlozer ; 
it may also have proceeded, as in Ebeling’s case, from 
more careful study of the data. 

In 1782 Sprengel published the first volume of a 
projected work entitled Geschichte der Europder in 
Nordamerika.*? This covers the early period of explo- 
ration and the early history of British America. In 
the preface Sprengel deplored the lack of any book 
in any language on the English colonies in America 
which combined adequate chronological and geographi- 
cal coverage with candid impartiality.** His attempt 
to remedy this lack led him into special research on the 
pre-Stuart period and on the colonies neglected by other 





39 Friedrich Ratzel, in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 
XXXV: 300. 

10 Ibid. Hansch, Bruno Felix, Matthias Christian Sprengel, 
cin geographischer Publisist des 18. Jahrhunderts, 23, Halle-an- 
der-Saale, Waisenhaus, 1902. Much of the following biographi- 
cal material is from Hansch. 

41 Johann Reinhold Forster 
Georg Adam Forster. For 
below, pp. 471-472. 
interests and labors. 

42 Sprengel, Matthias Christian, Geschichte der Europder in 
Nordamerika, Part I, Leipzig, Weygand, 1782. No more pub- 
lished. 

43 Sprengel was well aware of the merits of Chalmers’s ex- 
cellent Introduction to the history of the revolt of the colonies, 
London, 1782. He praised this work highly but complained 
that it did not cover the early period. 


(Sprengel’s father-in-law) and 
the work of these two men see 
Sprengel’s wife and son also shared his 
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writers. In the finished book, however, he sought to 
eliminate tedious and repetitious detail in the interest of 
a clear concise picture of the essential development 
of British America. 

The main line of colonial development Sprengel 
sketches in a brief characterization of three periods. 
The period from 1606 to 1688 saw the establishment of 
most of the British colonies, the stabilization of gov- 
ernmental forms, and the migration of religious refugees 
from oppression in England. The second period, 1688- 
1763, saw the expansion of population, the development 
of prosperous commerce based upon specific products 
and trade-routes, the growing influence of the Crown 
in administration, and the elimination of France and 
Spain from eastern North America. The third period, 
since 1763, has seen the continuing struggle of the colo- 
nies against the regulation of taxation and trade from 
Great Britain. These Hauptperioden, marked by occur- 
rences common to all, cut across the individual histories 
of the colonies. 

Sprengel devoted a little more than half of his first 
(and only) volume to a summation of the status of the 
colonies in 1775. He first sketched the causes, tech- 
niques, and ethnic composition of immigration, after 
which he offered summaries of the individual colonies, 
containing chiefly geographical and economic materials. 
He then proposed to present detailed accounts of the 
establishment and growth of the individual colonies, fol- 
lowed by an over-all summary. The remainder of the 
first volume carried him through the establishment of 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Maine. At this point, 
unfortunately, he abandoned his extensive scheme and 
turned to other undertakings. It may be that in this 
he was influenced by the still more elaborate plans of 
Ebeling—as was Crome, who publicly withdrew from 
American studies the following year. 

In 1783 the end of the American Revolution and the 
establishment of the United States led Sprengel to turn 
his attention to a summation of the causes, progress, 
and results of the war. This great event, he announced, 
so exceeded in magnitude all other happenings of the 
day and was so extensive in factual compass that he 
devoted to it almost the whole of his Allgemeines his- 
torisches Taschenbuch for the year 1784.** This work 
was so well received as to be republished by popular 
demand the following year, in a more serviceable but 
less expensive format.*° The Revolution and the Ge- 
schichte der Europder are sufficiently similar in tone 
and orientation to be considered together here. It is 
necessary only to note in passing that the Europder re- 
#4 Sprengel, M{[atthias] C[hristian], Taschenbuch, [i]. Ba- 
ginsky, op. cit., no. 800, notes two editions of the same year, 
with minor differences in collation. 

45 Sprengel, M[atthias] C[hristian], Geschichte der Revolu- 
tion von Nord-Amerika, iii-iv, Speyer, Typographische Gesell- 
schaft, 1785. Another edition of the same title was published 
in the same year by L. B. F. Gegel at Frankenthal. The latter 
was reprinted in 1788. 
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flects a bit more scholarly disinterestedness, the Revolu- 
tion a somewhat more lively enthusiasm with respect to 
the data in hand. The former offers a neutral integra- 
tion of historic facts and trends, whereas the latter 
glows with admiration for the achievements of an 
energetic and inspired people. Both are alike, however. 
in their tempered recognition of both virtues and faults, 
merits and flaws. 

The history of the establishment of New England 
offered in the Europder contrasts sharply with the seli- 
centered and traditional idealistic interpretations which 
came from the New English historians themselves. As 
a good Statistiker and a student of colonial imperialism, 
Sprengel was more interested in the actual process of 
colonization and growth than in the founding of the 
“wilderness Zion.” He consequently goes into the ques- 
tion of land-titles, early explorations and attempts at 
settlement, and the rather complex histories of the 
English companies involved. His picture of the gradual 
growth of the section from many small, isolated, and of- 
ten ephemeral settlements—frequently concerned largely 
with fishing and the fur trade—is a far cry from the tra- 
ditional American conception. It is a circumstantial and 
chronological account of actual settlement with consid- 
erable attention to the economic grounds for migration. 


In short, after 1620 New England received, with and with- 
out the permission of the Plymouth Company, so many dif- 
ferent and separate settlements that to this day no historian 
has ventured to record their names and fortunes. The ob- 
scurity of their history arises in part from the fact that 
various settlements which were made at that time along the 
coast of New Hampshire, in Maine and Sagadohoc, were 
nothing more than fishing huts, which—as is still the case 
in Newfoundland—are inhabited in summer, abandoned in 
winter, and taken over in the following year by other fisher- 
men.*6 

Sprengel further notes that, in the face of serious agri- 
cultural difficulties, the colony was sustained by the 
Plymouth Company in the early years. Also in the 
settlement of Connecticut he finds motives of power 
and economy as well as religion.*7 Although he rec- 
ognizes the religious motive in migration, he does not 
dwell upon its idealistic significance. Rather does he 
show mild contempt for the fanaticism of the pioneers, 
as he dispassionately relates the story of bigotry, in- 
tolerance, blue laws, and internal disputes. Although 
alive to the theocratic character of Massachusetts Bay 
he nevertheless considers the first assembly a “thor- 
oughly democratic form of government.” He notes the 
evolution of representative government from a system 
of personal participation as an accommodation to chang- 
ing circumstances. Justice was conceived as the secular 
execution of God’s commands. At first administered 
by reason and divine insight alone, it came later to be 
based upon a Mosaic code, some of the more harrowing 


46 Sprengel, Europder, 195-196. 
47 He further correlates the great Irish migration with the 
collapse of the Irish linen trade. 
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details of which Sprengel quotes at length. In 1635 the 
autocratic plans of Charles I disturbed the earlier au- 
tonomy. 

He dates the real rise of continental America from 
the fall of the Stuarts. It was then that the English, 
who had long neglected the colonies of the mainland 
as unprofitable, saw in them a cheap source of raw 
materials formerly imported at high cost from Sweden, 
Russia, and the Near East, and a market for their man- 
ufactured goods. Colonial administration became more 
intensive, profits increased. The colonial competition 
of the French and Spanish was eliminated, the Indian 
menace reduced. In a growth of unbelievable rapidity 
the continental colonies surpassed the West Indies in 
economic importance and became the chief basis of 
English power. 

It was this tremendous material growth of America, 
together with the practical realization of great humani- 
tarian ideals in its social, political, and economic struc- 
ture, that drew from Sprengel such enthusiastic ad- 
miration. To the land of opportunity indicated by 
Taube he added the nation which had realized that per- 
sonal freedom which had become the ideal of European 
liberals, and toward which Europe was to strive through 
the centuries with small success. His account of the 
colonies on the eve of the Revolution is a glowing de- 
scription of an admirable society. There immigrants of 
various nationalities and religious faiths lived peaceably 
together in the enjoyment of greater freedoms than 
had been achieved in Europe. In religion they enjoyed 
liberty of conscience, in government freedom from 
arbitrary despotism. ‘Only seldom was it [this peace- 
ful existence] interrupted by religious feuds, private 
quarrels, or the usual turmoils of democrats.” ** He 
describes the unbelievable economic opportunities, noting 
that the industrious are able to keep the fruits of their 
labors, instead of dividing them between oppressive 
standing armies, extravagant bureaucracies, and greedy 
monopolists. 

The Revolution, which Sprengel had questioned on 
legalistic grounds in his Briefe of 1777, he now lauds 
as a heroic means to the preservation and improvement 
of this system. Already in the earlier work he had 
looked behind the immediate causes of the Revolution, 
to see in the American position a bid for free trade 
and independence stemming from a feeling of inner 
strength.*® His résumé in the Revolution von Nord- 
amerika, while presenting with scholarly moderation 
the arguments on both sides, goes beyond his earlier 


48 Sprengel, Taschenbuch, 40. This statement comes as some- 
thing of a surprise, after his portrayal of constant “Unruhen” in 
the Geschichte der Europder. It may be pointed out, however, 
that Sprengel did in that volume portray the establishment of 
political liberty in each of the colonies, the gradual growth of 
order and prosperity out of turmoil and harship, as well as the 
gradual spread of religious toleration from the seed planted in 
Pennsylvania (overlooking, in this last development, the earlier 
labors of Roger Williams). 

49 Sprengel, Briefe. 2. 
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legalism to justify the American position in terms of 
actual events and natural development. It is true that 
the English bore all the expense of defending America, 
while the Americans themselves enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of English citizenship. The English were satis- 
fied with the returns of the American trade; to secure 
this they forbade manufactures and foreign trade. 
Sprengel points out, however, that for many years in- 
ternal difficulties in England had led to a neglect of the 
colonies and had thus given free reign to the develop- 
ment of a democratic and independent tradition in New 
England. Later the English acted for their own ad- 
vantage without considering the consequences of their 
measures in the colonies and without adequate knowl- 
edge of American conditions. Sprengel defends the 
rights of Parliament and contends that the colonial peti- 
tions, couched in unseemly language, were less well 
grounded in law than was the English position. It is 
rather in the misuse of legal powers by the English that 
he finds the source of the real and considerable colonial 
grievances. The colonists were discriminated against 
both politically and economically within the Empire 
being subjected to a greater degree of subjugation than 
the Irish. The new taxes, however modest in them- 
selves, were sufficiently great to bury American pros- 
perity and reduce the Americans to their original pov- 
erty. The regulation of trade—confining a growing 
population to a narrowing circle of activity—was in- 
creasingly disadvantageous to them. They had every 
reason to fear that this initial limitation of their liberties 
would be followed by more serious inroads. 

The results of the American Revolution Sprengel 
sees as highly favorable for both Europe and America. 
The way is now open for a great movement of economic 
and geographic expansion in the former colonies. Demo- 
cratic freedom has been increased; equable levies have 
been assured by basing taxation on the representation 
of the various taxable classes. The extraordinary social 
and religious freedoms are maintained. This combina- 
tion of freedom with vast geographical resources will 
make for peace and a prosperity exceeding that of 
Europe, if only the problem of firmer union be solved. 
America has realized the ideal impossible of attainment 
in Europe. The older continent, however, will benefit 
both from the better opportunities for trade with Amer- 
ica and from the example provided against monopoly 
and arbitrary rule. There will, of course, be competi- 
tion in some respects.*° 

Thus does Sprengel, with conservative enthusiasm, 
portray the American utopia of freedom, opportunity, 
prosperity, and peace—in well-rounded terms, based 
upon serious study. From the mass of curiosa and 
minutiae he selects the outstanding facts and presents 
them in meaningful synthesis. His work is not a paean 
of freedom and high drama but rather a sober study in- 
cluding many disagreeable facts. It is distinguished by 





50 Sprengel, Revolution, 179-183, passim 
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factual statement with a minimum of moral judgment. 
The materials speak for themselves. It is, in general, 
well written, although often one might wish for more 
explicit treatment of the main line of development. In 
course, it corrects numerous misconceptions, although it 
does fall into errors of its own—as in claiming that 
Penn was the first to introduce religious toleration, or 
in describing Delaware as the smallest state. Sprengel’s 
major limitations are those of his time: the economic 
emphasis, the comparative neglect of religion, the lack 
of attention to “cultural” history characteristic of an 
age devoted to politico-economic speculation. On the 
other hand, his training in the inclusive discipline of 
Statistik made him especially alive to the importance of 
geographic factors. 

Also in use and citation of sources Sprengel went 
considerably beyond his predecessors. He acknowl- 
edged upwards of seventy sources and produced the 
first German history of America which could be checked 
by means of numerous citations in the text.  Al- 
though the majority of Sprengel’s sources were Eng- 
lish he did not ignore American materials. To the 
German Americans—Pastorius, Falckner, the Hallesche 
Nachrichten, Kocherthal, Melsheimer, and the Penn- 
sylvanischer Staatsbote—he added Douglass, Crevecceur, 
William Smith, Paine, and Franklin. Of the European 
Germans one finds Mittelberger, Schopf, Schlozer 
(Briefwechsel), Taube. the Politisches Journal, the 


Kaufmdannische Hefte of Sinapius, the Nordische Bei- 


trige of Pallas, Ebeling (Amerikanische Bibliothek), 
and Leiste. There are Dutch works on New Amster- 
dam and French works on New France, as well as the 
perennial Kalm. Familiar and expected are such au- 
thorities as Hutchinson, Charlevoix, Hakluyt, Gabriel 
Thomas, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Annual Regis- 
ter, and Chalmers; indicative of deeper research are 
such works as Bollan’s Ancient Right of the English 
Nation to the American Fishery, Barrington’s Observa- 
tions on Ancient Statutes, Leake’s Account of English 
Money, and the Colonial Charters. Especially note- 
worthy is the number of state histories employed. 

As may well be imagined, Sprengel’s labors received 
the credit due them. He is one of the chief authorities 
subsequently used by Moser; his Europder is one of 
the few earlier German general histories cited by 
Ebeling, who called him “one of our best political and 
geographical authors.” *' In 1831 Brauns expressed 
regret that the Europder had never been completed °° 
and in 1847 Loher found occasion to refer to it in his 
history of the German element in America.** In 1856 


51 Ebeling to Jeremy Belknap, Sept. 20, 1794, Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 6th ser., 4: 582, 1891. 

52 Brauns, Ernst Ludwig, Das liberale System, oder das freie 
Biirgerthum in seiner héchsten Entfaltung; in einem Gemilde 
des Bundesstaats von Nordamerika praktisch dargestellt 1: 
25n, Potsdam, H. Vogler, 1831-1833. 

53 Loher, Franz von, Geschichte und Zustinde der Deutschen 
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Handelmann still called the Revolution a basic intro- 
duction to the subject.** Although Sprengel’s personal 
connections with America seem to have been meager, 
the presentation of a copy of the Revolution to Eduard 
F. Rivinus, a German-American physician of Phila- 
delphia,®** by a Dr. Goldhorn of Leipzig gives evidence 
that his work was not unknown here.*® 

The major works of Sprengel considered here by no 
means exhaust his endeavors in the field of Amerika- 
kunde. During the course of the Revolution he pro- 
duced a smaller study, Ueber den jetsigen Nord-Ameri- 
kanischen Krieg und dessen Folgen fiir England und 
Frankreich; this excellent discussion of the economic 
effects of the war on the two contending European 
powers saw two editions.** The history and organiza- 
tion of the slave trade engaged his attention in his essay 
Vom Ursprung des Negerhandels (Halle, 1779) and in 
his annotated translation of Falconbridge and Clarkson's 
Bemerkungen iiber die gegenwiirtige Beschaffenheit des 
Sclavenhandels (Leipzig, 1789). He also trans- 
lated Muiioz’s history of the beginnings of Spanish 
America and Samuel Peters’s General History of Con- 
necticut—thereby, as Ebeling complained, imparting to 
the latter “undeserved reputation.” ** In 1797 he pub- 
lished John Heckewelder’s Reise von Bethlehem in 
Pennsilvanien bis sum Wabashfluss im nordwestlichen 
Gebiet a work which first appeared in English 
in a translation from Sprengel’s edition (Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography |1887-1888]). 
The geographical and ethnological series edited by 
Sprengel and the Forsters also included many contri- 
butions to the growing body of Amerikakunde. The 
Beitrige sur Vélker- und Linderkunde included ma- 
terials giving many details “regarding nature, manners, 
and public and private life in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky, and Virginia.” ** Among these were 
an article on Connecticut written by Sprengel himself 
and translations from Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 
The Auswahl der besten auslindischen geographischen, 
statistischen, und historischen Nachrichten 
contained American materials, including a translation of 
Tench Coxe’s View of the United States (original: 
Philadelphia, 1794). In these later years, however, 
Sprengel followed the taste and interests of the times 
in turning more and more to the new explorations of 
Asia, Africa, and South America. 


also 


in’ Amerika, 47n, Cincinnati, Eggers und Wulkop; Leipzig, 
K. F. Kohler, 1847. 

54 Handelmann, Heinrich, Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten. 
.. . Die historische Entwickelung des Landes, des Volkes und 
der Verfassung, Kiel, Schwers, 1856. 

55 See below, pp. 509-510. 

°6 The copy of the Revolution in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia bears the manuscript presentation note. 

57 Gallinger, op. cit., 25-26; Baginsky, op. cit., nos. 766-767. 

°8 Ebeling to Jeremy Belknap, Sept. 20, 1794, Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 6th ser., 4: 582, 1891. 
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V. GERMAN SCHOLARS AND THE NEW 
REPUBLIC 


JOHANN JAKOB MOSER 


It was but natural that the far-reaching changes con- 
cluded at Paris in 1783 should have given occasion to 
a new synthesis of the considerable but varied and scat- 
tered materials on North America. This was realized 
in Johann Jakob Moser’s Nord-Amerika nach den 
Friedensschliissen vom Jahr 1783, published in three 
volumes by Junius at Leipzig, 1784-1785. Moser’s 
(1701-1785) heroic and unswerving devotion to the 
cause of freedom throughout an arduous and troubled 
life has made his name a hallowed one in the history of 
German liberalism. A Swabian by birth, he held aca- 
demic and civil positions successively in Austria, Prus- 
sia, Hessen-Homburg, and Wurttemberg, in each of 
which his tenets led him into serious conflicts with the 
authorities. Eventually his successful defense of the 
traditional rights of the people of Wurttemberg led to a 
five-year imprisonment from which he was released only 
through the intercession of Frederick the Great. 

Outstanding among Moser’s numerous publications 
were works devoted to German Staatsrecht, which he 
labored to establish as the basis of imperial law. Find- 
ing his endeavors offensive to those in high places, his 
manner of writing and thinking not to the taste of 
many “who supposed themselves the objects of criti- 
cism,” he next sought to elaborate his principles with 
less direct affront by turning his attention to modern 
European V dlkerrecht. Here again, however, he found 
himself on delicate ground. At length, unwilling to 
remain idle in his eighty-third year, he found in the 
study of contemporary America materials which he felt 
were sufficiently detached from the immediate German 
scene as to be inoffensive to all in authority.! 

Interestingly enough, Moser’s Nord-Amerika shows 
little trace of the liberal interests of its author. Actually, 
it was intended primarily as a book of reference for the 
statesman ; as such, it is an unadorned statement of cold 
facts. Geography, religious, social, and cultural life 
are eliminated except in so far as they are the concern 
of the state.2 Historical materials are also omitted, 
except as they bear upon international politics or are 
necessary to an understanding of present circumstances. 
The book is, moreover, a compendium rather than an 
independent piece of work. It presented very little that 
was new except in the organization and juxtaposition 
of earlier materials. By a combination of topical organi- 
zation, comparative citation, marginal guides, and ade- 
quate indexing, Moser hoped to bring order into the 
chaos of the existing Amerikaliteratur and to clarify 
the recent changes. His plans to continue with other 
volumes on South America and the West Indies were 
broken by his death in 1785. 

1 Moser, op. cit. 1: xii-xiii. 
* Ibid. 1: vii-viii. 
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Moser’s method was largely that of clipping and 
pasting. Under the various topical headings he gave 
excerpts from the leading authorities or précis of their 
arguments. His critical evaluations were, for the most 
part, confined to excerpts from reviews in German 
periodicals. Only rarely did he inject comment of his 
own, resolve or explain contradictions, or judge between 
authorities. He offered no clear consecutive commen- 
tary of his own from which one might glean his own 
reaction to or interpretation of American history. At 
the same time, this very lack insured an unusually high 
degree of impartiality. 

Indicative of the scope of the materials offered are 
the headings used in the section on Virginia: History, 
Subdivisions, Importance, Natural Condition, Climate, 
Soil, Agriculture, Waters, Inhabitants, Negroes, Way 
of Life, Animals, Plants, Minerals, Religion, Justice, 
Defense, Foodstuffs, Manufactures, Taxation, Debts, 
Money, Trade, Science and Learning, Localities. The 
emphasis is upon population, religion, and the economy. 
In consonance with the announced policy, the material 
on local history is negligible. The other colonies were 
subjected to a similar plan, the most extensive being ac- 
corded to Pennsylvania. 

One of the few places where Moser does offer a per- 

sonal integration of the conflicting reports is in his final 
summation of the Revolution: 
Impartial observers will easily agree that there were mis- 
takes on all sides. The royal ministry trusted too much in 
the strength of Great Britain and underestimated that of 
the colonies, proceeded too severely against the colonies 
(from the point of view of both justice and wisdom), and 
made a bad situation worse by excepting from amnesty the 
most distinguished leaders of the colonists. Parliament 
wished improperly to procure the benefits of trade for the 
English alone, to have the Americans rate scarcely even as 
factors, refused to remedy adequately their reasonable 
grievances, and was also inconstant in its premises. The 
Americans exaggerated their grievances, were immoderate 
in their conduct, and had no sufficient grounds to withdraw 
from Great Britain’s overlordship; their leaders looked 
more to their profitable smuggling than to justice and rea- 
sonableness, and will—like Dr. Franklin, who has other- 
wise sO Many merits—pass as perjured subjects before both 
contemporaries and reputable posterity.® 

The venerable student of human laws and rights is at 
his best in dealing with the politico-legal relationship of 
America to Europe. He devotes a large section of his 
third volume to a consideration of the rights and activi- 
ties of the various European nations in America. From 
these, he claims, has arisen a whole new department of 
European lV’ dlkerrecht. Here he deals with the rights 
of claims and colonization, the regulation of trade, and 
other matters of administration. As in the other sec- 
tions of the book, he gives a survey of precedent and 
practice rather than a controversial treatment in terms 
of philosophical principles. The whole constitutes an 
excellent comparative summary of the growth and direc- 
tion of colonial policy in terms of international law. 


3 Ibid. 1: 752-753. 
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The practical European principle that discovery brings 
the right of conquest he illustrates by numerous ex- 
amples. He points out, however, that the europdisches 
practisches Volkerrecht which has governed European 
dealings with the heathen nations of the earth can in no 
way be reconciled with natiirliches Recht. An early 
anti-imperialist, he speaks with cold sarcasm of Euro- 
pean claims that superiority as “enlightened, disciplined, 
civilized, Christian peoples” entitled them to overlord- 
ship over heathen races. He finds in the early and 
secret aid of the French and in the supporting measures 
of the Spanish and Dutch at the time of the American 
Revolution an extension of the new European principle 
of the balance of power to the American continent. In 
his extensive discussion of the smuggling trade he points 
‘out that it was often secretly tolerated by sovereigns 
when it proved a lucrative source of specie or when 
popular sentiment was such that they dared not inter- 
fere. He disagrees, however, with those who find in the 
issues of smuggling and taxation the sole causes of the 
American Revolution. 

Moser’s excerpts and summaries of pertinent docu- 
ments constitute another leading feature. He presents 
in both the original French and in German translation 
pertinent portions of the treaties of 1713, 1763, and 
1783. He also treats at length the frame of govern- 
ment before the Continental Congress in 1776; like most 
German writers, however, he pays little attention to the 
Declaration of Independence. His “Zusdtze” includes 
résumés of the new state constitutions, patterned after 
Régnier’s French translation of Jackson’s Constitutions 
of the Several Independent States of America (London, 
1783). 

Moser’s third major service was bibliographical. His 
introductory list, covering twenty-six pages, is supple- 
mented by brief bibliographic commentaries in the vari- 
ous sections of the book. It devotes special attention to 
the American Revolution, natural history, religion, and 
trade. British titles are the most numerous; of these 
Moser personally relied especially upon the History of 
the British Colonies in North-America (London, 1773) 
and a work translated as Beschreibung der Handlung 
der vornehmsten europdischen Staaten. His remarks 
on population, manners, and customs are taken largely 
from Burnaby. American authors noted include Cot- 
ton Mather, John Eliot, William Douglass, Thomas 
Hutchinson, Thomas Pownall, Gabriel Thomas, William 
Penn, William Byrd, John Smith, Joseph Galloway, 
Thomas Paine, and Crévecceur—as well as the usual 
German Americans. Of the European Germans, Moser 
leans heavily upon the works of Taube, Leiste, and 
Sprengel; he also quotes from Schroter’s Algemeine 
Geschichte, Schlozer’s Briefwechsel, Schlézer’s transla- 
tion of Fenning and Collyer, the same author’s “Perioden 
der Geschichte von Amerika,’ Urlsperger, Reck, Koster, 
Schirach, and the collections of Ebeling, Mauvillon, and 


* Ibid. III: 302. 
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Remer. Of the French authors, he quotes much from 
Butel-Dumont; his remarks on trade and European 
relations contain extensive excerpts from Raynal’s his- 
tory of the Indies, which, however, he calls an extrava- 
gant work. Dutch and Swedish writers he consulted 
concerning the colonial enterprises of their homelands. 
Moser did, as his critics charged, depend unduly upon 
outdated materials, but his sources also reveal a breadth 
that had not been attained since the bibliographical work 
of Baumgarten. While his own critiques of specific 
conflicting authorities are often disappointing, he does 
offer in his preface a reliable set of general principles 
to be used in critical evaluation. 

From beginning to end Moser’s book lacks inspira- 
tion, thesis, and even that coherent synthesis which 
could have been its chief merit. Yet it would be wrong 
to condemn it on these grounds. The whole execution 
of the Nord-Amerika shows clearly that it was intended 
not as a treatise but as a handbook. Probably nowhere 
else was there such a comprehensive and well-ordered 
compendium of fact and opinion on the whole of North 
America. As a work of reference it was doubtless of 
great value not.only to the statesman but also to the 
student. It was not only a summation of data but also a 
guide to the various aspects and problems of the field 
and an introduction to the international Amerikalitera- 
tur, serviceable alike to the practical man of affairs and 
the future research worker. The most serious short- 
comings of the book were two: the authorities cited 
were not always the best or the most recent and the 
choice of materials was not always well advised. The 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung complained that the 
Nord-Amerika was a “set of pigeon-holes”—unselective 
and not sufficiently critical. Certain standard new works 
had not been thoroughly consulted; there were omis- 
sions and mistakes. Many of the sources used antedated 
the recent changes which Moser sought to illuminate ; 
the new governmental data were supplied chiefly from 
newspapers. Many of the sources listed in the bibliog- 
raphy were not used in the body of the work. Never- 
theless the reviewer conceded its value as a source-book 
for future workers—noting that as an encyclopedia of 
Americana it called attention to conflicting authorities, 
treated a subject hitherto covered only by the work of 
Leiste, and pioneered in the international relations oi 
the North American continent.® 


AUGUST FRIEDRICH WILHELM CROME 


The changes of 1783 also occasioned a brief essay on 
the new republic by August Friedrich Wilhelm Crome 
(1753-1833).° Academically trained at Halle and 

5 Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, 1785: 2: 138-140. 

6 Crome, A[ugust] F[riedrich] W[ilhelm], Ueber die Grosse, 
Volksmenge, Clima und Fruchtbarkeit des nordamerikanischen 
Freystaats, Dessau und Leipzig, Gelehrten, 1783. Crome, in 
the appendix to his Selbstbiographie, and Kayser, op. cit., give 
the date of publication as 1784; Baginsky, op. cit., gives 1783, 
which appears on the title page of the Freystaat itself. The 
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Gottingen, Crome was another member of that northern 
group of writers who in the last half of the eighteenth 
century produced most of the best German writings on 
American history and geography. A nephew of Btsch- 
ing, he numbered Adelung, Dohm, Ebeling, the Forsters, 
and Sprengel among his personal and _ professional 
friends. Like them he pursued an academic career, 
eventually attaining a professorship at the University of 
Giessen. Crome’s investigation of the relationship be- 
tween land, productivity, and density of population— 
in the course of which he developed new techniques in 
the presentation of economic and population statistics 
on maps—won him international fame as a geographer. 
His American work was strongly influenced by this 
economic orientation, which was even more marked in 
him than in his professional associates.’ 

Before he had attained his Ph.D., Crome was urged 
by his professional mentors to write a description of the 
United States and to prepare an accompanying eco- 
nomic map. Although then engaged in a similar pro- 
duction on the German states Crome nevertheless began 
collecting books and maps on America, in anticipation 
of enjoying the support of the leading geographers in 
his new undertaking. When he publicly announced his 
intent, however, Ebeling reminded him of his own prior 
claim to the field, as announced seven years earlier— 
adding that he expected to begin publication shortly. 
In deference to Ebeling’s prior claim, his extensive work 
in the field, and his financial investment, Crome de- 
termined to withdraw—first offering, however, a brief 
résumé of his initial research. 

Crome’s investigations were strictly limited to geo- 
graphical topics: boundaries, area, population, the 
American Indian, climate, products, and trade. Al- 
though his book contains no historical materials, it is of 
interest here as another product of the German school 
of Statistik which had done so much to establish Ameri- 
kakunde on a sound scholarly basis. The point of view 
is favorable to America throughout; indeed, Crome 
was the true precursor of Ebeling as an apologist against 
the detractors of America. 

He continues the delineation of the promising eco- 
nomic outlook of America begun by Taube. The climate 
is not, as so often stated, unfavorable. The accounts 
by German mercenaries of a land they knew only in 
time of war, and where they had to fight harder against 
hunger and need than against enemies in the field, cannot 
be taken literally. He flatly opposes Raynal’s remarks 
on the lack of fertility of American soil. To unfavorable 
German-American reports he replies that immigrants 
must expect to work for their returns wherever they 
go. The prosperous future of America demands pri- 
marily an adequate population, which it is now assured 
book is a revision of an article which was originally printed in 
the Ephemeriden der Menschheit. 

7 The biographical data are from Crome, August Friedr[ich] 
Wilhelm, Selbstbiographie, Stuttgart, J. B. Metzler, 1833, and 
the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 1V: 606-607. 
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by the principles of religious toleration and free trade 
with all nations. All depends upon the maintenance of 
such regulations for the admission and welfare of immi- 
grants as one can naturally expect from a free state. 
Crome repeats Taube’s remarks on the factors favoring 
the rapid increase of population, disagreeing sharply 
with those Europeans who predicted an impending de- 
cline in American life. Raynal, he states, has given a 
false impression by underestimating the population 
which North America can sustain and by incorrectly 
contending that American trade is declining. Neither 
does Crome accept the reports of vast unproductive 
stretches of land in the unsettled areas between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi; these regions have 
been described only by travellers, “who generally set 
down swamps and wildernesses where their knowledge 
ceases.” § Crome, on the contrary, stresses the advan- 
tages of America for the development of agriculture, 
industry, and trade. Clearly established disadvantages 
he admits, but—as Ebeling after him—he reevaluates 
them on the basis of thorough explanation. 

Crome himself, explaining the fragmentary nature of 
his work, warns the reader to expect neither thorough 
treatment nor scholarly citation of sources. He merely 
summarizes the findings of his preliminary research. 
Although maintaining an economic and statistical point 
of view, he gives no such detailed figures as did Taube 
and Ebeling. He offers estimates and approximations, 
with allowances for the probabilities of error, rather than 
careful reckonings. His work seems to have exercised 
no great influence upon later writers. It was imme- 
diately followed by the more pretentious volumes of 
Moser and was ten years later completely superseded 
by the great work of Ebeling. It was important chiefly 
for its immediate practical value as the first critical at- 
tempt to interpret the new nation. As compared with 
Moser’s compilation, it was notable for its critical ap- 
proach, conciseness, and integration of data. In its 
presentation of the United States as the land of great 
opportunities and boundless possibilities, both material 
and spiritual, it carried forward the thesis earlier hinted 
at by Taube and subsequently elaborated by Ebeling. 





THE GENERAL PROGRESS OF AMERIKAKUNDE 


The writings of Crome and Moser appeared at a time 
when the German interest in American affairs was be- 
coming, if less popular, more specialized and diversified. 
Before we turn to the climax of the eighteenth-century 
geographical-historical school in the work of Ebeling 
it will be well to survey the evidence of closer contacts 
with the United States and more sophisticated interests 
in American affairs as found in other publications of 
the 1780’s and 1790's. In the earlier decades of the 
century America had passed from the status of a land of 
curiosities to that of a frontier province of European 
civilization. Its close economic and political relation- 


8 Crome, Nordamerikanischer Freystaat, 25. 
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ship with Europe—climaxed by the American Revolu- 
tion, with its immediate repercussions and its fore- 
bodings of a changing order in the affairs of men— 
had made it the object of ever closer attention in 
Germany. After 1783 the Americans were an inde- 
pendent people moving in their own right among the 
nations of the earth; intercourse between Germany and 
the United States became freer and had more nearly the 
aspect of mutually profitable interchange. In Germany 
the economic interest in the United States centered 
about the port of Hamburg; the continuing political in- 
terest was more diffuse. To these were added increas- 
ing intellectual interests, fostered by correspondence be- 
tween societies and individuals on both sides of the 
ocean. Johann Reinhold Forster, E. A. W. von Zim- 
mermann, and Ebeling all presented copies of their 
works to the American Philosophical Society at Phila- 
Both Forster and Zimmermann were corre- 
sponding members of the Society itself, which elected 
more than a dozen Germans as foreign members be- 
tween 1785 and 1800. In 1799 the Philosophical So- 
ciety sent a complete set of its Transactions to the 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften at Gottingen, which 
reciprocated with a gift of eighteen back volumes of its 
Commentationes.* Copies of the Philosophical 
Society’s Transactions had, however, regularly found 
their way to Gottingen and other German centers 
throughout the 1780's and 1790’s—as did the published 
papers of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at Boston, the Massachusetts Medical Society, and the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia. A remark of a 
German reviewer with respect to the latter is indicative 
of the new attitude: ‘Now appears the first part of the 
Transactions of this college, the content of which proves 
that this American society holds its own with the most 
famous medical societies of Europe.” *® Subsequently 
at least a partial translation of this volume into German 
appeared." 

A large portion of Amerikaliteratur continued to cen- 
ter about the interest in American political science, 
international relations, and Statistik. Periodicals, col- 
lections, and individual works dealt with such materials 


delphia. 


own 


* These remarks are based upon information in the catalogues 
of the American Philosophical Society and in various references 
in its Early Proceedings . . . 1744-1838, Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 22 (3), 1884. Forster’s contact with the Society was pre- 
Revolutionary Forster, Johann Reinhold, to Benjamin 
Franklin, [ca. 1772], ms. in the American Philosophical So- 
ciety). In 1789 the Berlin Academy sent the Society a copy 
of its Memoirs. Similar donations from Turin, Rotterdam, and 
Valencia show a general European interest. Among the So- 
ciety’s numerous foreign members French and British predom- 
inated. Correspondence between private persons in Germany 
and the United States was, of course, not new; that of the 
1780’s and 1790's, however, contained more of lasting intellec- 
tual significance. See Jantz, op. cit., for intellectual contacts in 
the earlier period. 

10 Géttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 
no. 1260. 

11 See Baginsky, op. cit., 


(see 


cited in Baginsky, op. cit., 


no. 1295. 
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as the official letters and reports of Washington, the 
numerous political, scientific, and economic essays of 
Franklin, and statistical reports and studies by Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Tench Coxe. In 1795 G. K. F. 
Seidel ** published, as volume IV of a translation of 
David Ramsay’s History of the American Revolution 
(original: Philadelphia, 1789), an original study en- 
titled Staatsverfassung der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika und historische Beitradge und Belege su 
der Geschichte threr Revolution (Berlin, Voss, 1795). 
This, says Weber, 

gave its readers very valuable information about the char- 
acteristic features of the United States government and 
about the new spirit of liberty that permeated American 
political and social institutions. . . . In the first part of his 
treatise Seidel undertakes to interpret the “spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States.” He discusses the po- 
litical system of the Union and the character of its popu- 
lation, and he then goes on to set forth the principles of 
American government, as guaranteeing the liberty of the 
people and the political rights and duties of American citi- 
zens. The second part contains the constitutions of the 
States; the third, the Constitution of the Union." 


Indicative of continuing interest in the Revolution 
were translations, not only of Ramsay and Stedman," 
but also of three French histories of the conflict— 
Du Buisson (Bern, 1784), Soulés (Ziirich, 1788), and 
Raynal (Berlin, 1791; ibid., 1796). Meanwhile Adam 
Friedrich Geisler published another German summary 
of the war with biographical sketches of English and 
German officers (Dessau and Leipzig, Gelehrten, 1784) ; 
in 1785 the extensive Geschichte der Weltbegeben- 
heiten im Grossen devoted a volume to the same sub- 
ject." Somewhat later the strained relations of the 
United States with both France and England became a 
topic of concern—as in Frankreichs Befahren gegen 
Amerika (Hamburg, 1798) which promised “complete 
documents on the now severed negotiations between the 
United States and the French Republic.” '® 

Another leading interest in Amerikakunde during 
this period was in the field of natural history. This 
was doubtless stimulated in part by the advent of the 
Linnaean system, which was then being zealously elabo- 
rated and expanded. Coincident was the appearance of 
a number of superior travel books on the United States 
written by men of scientific training. Three of these 
early scientific travellers were German—the two Forsters 
and Johann David Schopf. The work of a fourth, Peter 
Kalm, appeared in German translation (Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck, 1754-1764) immediately after the Swed- 
ish original ; the English version of Kalm appeared only 
sixteen years later (London, 1770-1771) from the pen 
of the German investigator, Reinhold Forster. To the 


12 1746-1800, Professor of History at the Kolnisches Gym- 
nasium in Berlin. 

13 Weber, op. cit., 14-15. 

14 See above, p. 451. 

15 Baginsky, op. cit., nos. 787, 834C. 

16 Quotation from title as catalogued by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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reports of these travellers were added the labors of such 
American scientists as William Bartram and Benjamin 
Smith Barton, whose works were not only read in Ger- 
many but sometimes translated.1*7 Data from these 
American materials were incorporated into the zoo- 
logical works of J. G. Schneider, P. Cramer, and 
E. A. W. von Zimmermann. More specific was the 
work of Nikolaus Joseph Freiherr von Jacquin, on 
South and Central America and the West Indies, pub- 
lished by Kraus at Vienna and by Raspe at Nurnberg. 
Specialized treatments of North America appeared from 
the pens of Reinhold Forster and Schépf. The latter, 
who had come to America with the Ansbach mercenary 
regiment, travelled extensively through the seaboard 
states before returning to Germany. In addition to his 
excellent and comprehensive Reise durch die mittleren 
und siidlichen Vereinigten nordamerikanischen Staaten 
(2 v., Erlangen, J. J. Palm, 1788) Schopf published 
mineralogical and medical treatises on his observations, 
as well as numerous contributions on American flora 
and fauna.'s 

Although this scientific line of investigation is theo- 
retically somewhat aside from the historical works un- 
der consideration it was, in actual practice, closely re- 
lated to them. Many of the German histories of 
America featured such information—partly owing to the 
persistence of the undifferentiated geographical history 
in Amerikakunde, partly owing to the influence of the 
statistical school of writers, who favored the inclusion 
and juxtaposition of all historical and contemporary in- 
formation bearing upon the public life of the state. 
Thus, the observations of such scientific writers as 
Schopf, Melsheimer, Barton, and G. H. E. Muhlenberg 
were widely used by 
tories. 





the authors of geographical his- 
Furthermore, in an age when scholarship was 
less highly specialized and Amerikakunde constituted a 
relatively remote and undifferentiated field, the same 
investigators often covered the now diverse fields of 
natural, political, and economic history. Any final 
evaluation of Leiste, the Forsters, Zimmermann, and 


17 It is generally stated that Barton took his M.D. at Gottingen 
in 1789. For a discussion of this disputed point see Francis W. 
Pennell, in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 80: 110n, 1943. Other 
early American scientists of German training were the German 
Americans, Melsheimer and G. H. E. Muhlenberg. The corre- 
spondence of these men with German scholars doubtless added 
to German interest in American botany and zoology at this time. 

18 Especially noteworthy were his Beytriige sur mineralo- 
gischen Kenntniss des 6stlichen Theils von Nordamerika und 
seiner Gebiirge (Erlangen: Palm, 1787) and Materia medica 
americana potissimum regni vegetalibis (ibid.; reproduced [Cin- 
cinnati, Lloyd, 1903]).° Less well known are scientific publica- 
tions of F. A. J. von Wangenheim, who in 1781 published at 
Gottingen on American trees and shrubs, and Michaelis, of 
Gottingen; both of these men also came to America with Ger- 
man mercenary troops. Ebeling mentions botanical articles by 
Prof. M. Marter, of Vienna, who was sent to America by the 
Emperor in 1783 to make collections for the imperial gardens. 
In this country Marter enjoyed a general letter of introduction 
from Benjamin Franklin, who asked that every courtesy be 
shown the bearer. 
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Ebeling must rest upon their scientific as well as their 
historical labors. 

Meanwhile the earlier interest in discovery and ex- 
ploration continued. Outstanding were the works of 
Campe for younger readers; a translation by Scheibler 
of the voyages, discoveries, and undertakings of John 
Smith ; translations of Garcilasso de la Vega on Florida 
and of the four voyages of Vespuccius ; and travel series 
dealing with contemporary exploration and discovery— 
especially those issued by Hoffmann at Hamburg and 
Voss at Berlin. Religious publications, with the ex- 
ception of a translation of Marsillac’s life of Penn, were 
concerned chiefly with the German Americans—espe- 
cially the Moravian enterprises. A vigorous interest in 
the slave-trade and slavery also continued, notably in 
Johann Jacob Sell’s Versuch einer Geschichte des 
Negersclavenhandels (Halle, 1791) which included 
chapters on the sale, use, and treatment of Negroes in 
America.’® The interest in the American Indian con- 
tinued along both romantic and scientific lines—the 
latter reaching a high point in the anthropological works 
of Blumenbach and Meiners. Another romantic trend 
was the literary interest in American freedom, as re- 
flected in the works of Herder, Goethe, Lichtenberg, 
Schubart, and a number of lesser writers. Of more 
practical concern were publications on the German mer- 
cenaries, the German migration, and American com- 
merce. 

The leading periodicals of Germany continued to 
carry news and articles on American affairs. In several 
instances the editors fostered the interest in matters 
American; at times they were men active in Amerika- 
kunde themselves. At Gottingen, especially, the interest 
excited by the American Revolution carried over into the 
Federal Period. The Géttingisches Magazin der Wis- 
senschaften und Literatur, edited by G. C. Lichtenberg 
and J. G. A. Forster—both personally interested in 
America—carried sophisticated articles on both the 
politics and the natural history of America.*° The Gét- 
tingisches historisches Magazin was edited by C. 
Meiners and L. T. von Spittler, both of whom dealt with 
America in their own works.*" 





The influence of Meiners 


19 Baginsky, op. cit., no. 1094. 

20 Géttingisches Magasin der Wissenschaften und Literaiur 
3: 685-734, 871-876, 1783; 4: 90-128, 1785. 

21 The work of Meiners was confined chiefly to the American 
Indian. Spittler dealt briefly with the American Revolution in 
the course of his outline of European history. Although he did 
not grasp the American ideal of freedom, his remarks are not 
unfavorable. He held that the British demands were not op- 
pressive but that the means chosen were unsuited to both the 
national character of the Americans and the nature of the coun- 
try. It was the refusal of a colonial voice in the determination 
of taxation and the future dangers of further abuse that led to 
a revolt based upon principles rather than actual oppression. 
For further reading he recommended (1793) Ramsay, as “by far 
the best book” on the Revolution. “The author is, to be sure, 
of the party of Congress, and has written only in terms of 
North American papers. Yet much moderation and impartial- 
ity dominate the whole.” Spittler, Ludwig Timotheus von, 
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is apparent in the extensive ethnographic materials on 
the American Indian—based upon such sources as 
Schlozer’s Briefwechsel, Hennepin, Ulloa, Gage, E. A. 
W. von Zimmermann, Charlevoix, Cranz, Forster, 
Robertson, Ellis, Cook, Schépf, and others. Much of 
this material is unfavorable, devoted to the thesis that 
both Asiatic and European animals and humans degen- 
erate in the American environment. In an article, 
“Ueber die Ausartung der Europaer in fremden Erd- 
theilen,” Meiners supports the popular environmental 
thesis of the day, attributing the social and moral char- 
acteristics of the southern and Latin America 
to climatic forces.*? The magazine also carried trans- 
lations of statistical articles on the United States less 
controversial in tone—Henry Knox’s official defense of 
Indian wars (from Carey’s American Museum), an 
article by Thomas Jefferson on population (based on 
1790), official reports of Alexander 
Hamilton on taxation, finance, and plans for the fur- 
thering of manufactures, an excerpt from a report by 
the Postmaster General, and a list of American news- 
papers (from the Massachusetts Magazine). <A third 
periodical, the Gottingische gelehrte Anszeigen, was 
especially active in presenting reviews of books pub- 
lished in or dealing with America. 

Another center of journalistic interest in America was 
Serlin. The Berlinisches Journal fiir Aufklarung ran 
articles on freedom of religion and general conditions in 
the United States, while the Wissenschaftliches Maga- 
sin fiir Aufklarung carried an essay, “Ueber den 
Frieden und das freye Amerika.” Rather more fre- 
quent were items on America in the Berlinische Monats- 
schrift. Still more sustained than the interest of the 
Serlin journals was that of the Viennese Historisches 
Portfeuille sur Kenntniss der gegenwiirtigen und ver- 
gangenen Zeit which offered numerous economic no- 
tices and miscellaneous news as well as translations of 
political documents.** 

The Politisches Journal nebst Anzeige von gelehrten 
und anderen Sachen, published at Hamburg under the 
editorship of Schirach, also contained a good number 
of items dealing with the United States. As Ebeling 
stated, much of this material was unfavorable in tenor; 
still Weber considers it essentially “sober” and ‘impar- 
tial.” The Journal stressed the unsettled conditions of 
a nation in constant flux, internal discord, the lack of 
respect for government and order, the low state of com- 
merce, and aristocratic tendencies. Toward the end of 
the century, however, it noted increasing political ex- 
pansion and stability, more profitable commerce, and 


states 


the census of 


Entwurf der Geschichte der europdischen Staaten, Erster Theil 
(Vorrede dated 1793), vol. III of Spittler, Sammtliche Werke 


(Stuttgart und Tiibingen, Cotta, 1827). Unfortunately the 
works of Gatterer, the other leading student of human history 
at Gottingen at this time, are not generally available in this 
country. 

22 Gottingisches historisches Magazin 8: 209-268, 1791. 

*3 This paragraph is based upon various entries in Baginsky, 
op. cit. 
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educational advances.** As one would expect, Schu- 
bart’s Vaterlandschronik offered a more optimistic pic- 
ture of the 1780's, portraying the “slow” but ‘ 


tible’’ progress of economic and social life. 


‘irresis- 
Schlozer’s 
Stats-Anzeigen also offered considerable valuable ma- 
terial—often accompanied, however, by the same sort of 
editorial comment found in the editor’s earlier Bricf- 
wechsel. 

The Minerva, edited by the Hamburg historian, J. W. 
von Archenholz, shows the decline of journalistic in- 
terest in America with the growing concern over French 
affairs. Although Archenholz announced as his pur- 
pose the presentation of articles on contemporary mat- 
ters of state which would be useful to later historians, 
he also stated his intention to concentrate upon French 
developments.2°> His American materials are miscel- 
laneous and disappointing—a description of Mount 
Vernon; a favorable letter from New York on Indian 
affairs; an anonymous biographical sketch of Thomas 
Paine; an anonymous American letter on the French 
Revolution; an indifferent essay on Washington by 
Graf von Burkhausen (a disappointed German immi- 
grant) ; other selections on Washington, with a Nach- 
schrift by Archenholz himself; a glowing account of 
America by Joseph Priestley, from a lettter to a friend 
in London; and so on. Most of the political items are 
concerned with American relations with the French— 
an address of the Americans to Lafayette (from Carey's 
American Museum), an address of the National As- 
sembly to the American Congress, and state papers of 
Jefferson, Genét, Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry. 
Archenholz is at pains to explain that these last—all of 
which bear upon French relations—are taken from an 
original publication in Philadelphia, not from the in- 
complete excerpts in London newspapers. 

It is evident from the foregoing résumé that German 
writers now had immediate access to American ma- 
terials much more widely than formerly. The list of 
American writers and statesmen now known in Ger- 
many through translations included Jeremy Belknap, 
John Lowell, E. A. Holyoke, John Winthrop, Tench 
Coxe, William Bartram, Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington, Ebenezer Hazard, David Ramsay, Ben- 
jamin Rush, Benjamin Smith Barton, Henry Knox, 
Alexander Hamilton, Mathew Carey, Thomas Paine, 
and Jean de Crévecceur—although in some instances the 
works translated were of minor nature.*® Franklin's 
continuing prestige was evidenced in the publication 
of a collection of his Kleine Schriften (Weimar, 1794) 
and a translation of his Autobiography to the year 1731 
by the poet, Burger (Berlin, 1792). Still other authors 


24 Weber, op. cit., 10-11. 

25 Minerva. Ein Journal historischen und politischen Inhalts 
1: [i], 1792. 

“6 This list is not complete. It seems likely, however, that— 
although continuing to refer to New England as the center of 
learning and culture—the Germans translated more works by 
authors from Pennsylvania and New York than from either 
New England or the South. 
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were reviewed in German periodicals but not translated. 
American materials were further made available in the 
translation of collections of authentic papers and re- 
ports—notably Mirabeau’s collection of American pa- 
pers, Ebenezer Hazard’s Historical Collections, and 
George Washington's collection of letters, reports, and 
other documents addressed to Congress concerning the 
Revolution. 

Further first-hand information came from the travel 
books and other descriptive works of those who had seen 
the new nation themselves. Hasencleyer’s account in 
the Politisches Journal (1784) was followed by those 
of Melsheimer (in the Schleswigsches Journal, 1792 
and after) and Schopf. Both of the latter had come 
to America with German mercenary troops; both, being 
scientifically trained, made important contributions to 
early American botany and zoology; both produced 
descriptive works on the United States today recognized 
as among the best of the period ; both were subsequently 
consulted by Ebeling. The bulk of the descriptive 
works, however—aside from the numerous letters of 
German-American emigrants—continued to consist of 
translations. Crevecceur’s Letters from an American 
Farmer, lauded by Archenholz upon its appearance in 
English, saw two translations (Liegnitz and Leipzig, 
1784; Leipzig, 1788-1789). The translations of the 
manuscript journals of Chastellux well illustrate the 
eagerness for new geographical materials in Germany 
at the time. Extracts from the journals first appeared 
serially in the Cahiers de lecture at Gotha in 1785. In 
the same year the materials appeared in book form— 
in French at Kassel and at Leipzig, in German at Ham- 
burg. Two subsequent German editions of 1786, pub- 
lished at Hamburg and at Vienna, were coincident with 
the first French edition at Paris and a year earlier than 
the first English version at London. 





La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt’s |’oyage was also translated from manu- 
script, the German edition of 1799 (Hamburg, Hoff- 
mann ) appearing simultaneously with the French edition 
(Paris). Brissot de Warville appeared in the 1790's 
in three German editions. Other translations included 
Carli (Gera, 1785), Anburey (Berlin, 1792), Castig- 
lioni (Memmingen, 1793), Imlay (Berlin, 1793), and 
Wansey (Berlin, 1797). 


THE FORSTERS AND HEGEWISCH 


In this work of collecting and translating, five names 
are outstanding—M. C. Sprengel, E. A. W. von Zim- 
mermann, C. D. Ebeling, and the two Forsters. With 
the exception of Ebeling the interest of these men in 
America was only one aspect of their general activities 
in the fields of natural history, geography, and history. 
Neither Johann Reinhold Forster (1729-1798) nor his 
son, Johann Georg Adam (1754-1794), produced a 
major work on the territory now covered by the United 
States. Yet both were very active in furthering interest 
in American studies in both England and Germany. 
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They were in many instances a connecting link, a source 
of stimulation and help to others; they also performed 
valuable service in publicizing, making available, and 
criticizing the work of others. Their own interests cen- 
tered about the studies of natural history and ldlker- 
kunde. Reinhold Forster, educated at the University of 
Halle, went to England in the 1760's; in 1772 he and 
his son, Georg, were attached to Cook’s second expedi- 
tion as scientific observers. In England, as later in 
Germany, they were active as translators of travel ac- 
counts. Although rather meanly treated by the English 
government upon their return with Cook, the Forsters 
never lost their interest in and admiration for the Eng- 
lish people. Both, however, subsequently found their 
professional futures in Germany. Georg taught natural 
history for a time at Kassel, where the American in- 
terests of Dohm and Mauvillon had preceded him. 
Reinhold, rescued from debtor’s prison by Frederick 
the Great, settled in Halle as Professor of Natural His- 
tory at the University; here he collaborated with his 
son-in-law, Sprengel, in the latter’s American and geo- 
graphical interests. An attempt even to list the numer- 
ous translations and commentaries of the Forsters 
bearing upon American affairs would constitute a cata- 
logue in itself. Many of their works appeared both in 
English and in German. Once again German scholar- 
ship assumed an important role in the development of 
contemporary Anglo-Americana. 

Among Reinhold Forster’s more important publica- 
tions was the belated translation of Kalm into English 
in 1770-1771; this edition contained new plates not to 
be found in the earlier Swedish and German editions. 
In the preface to volume III Forster felt himself com- 
pelled to protest against Kalm’s anti-English bias, which 
he claimed led the author to cast “illiberal reflections” 
upon the English colonists.** He warned especially that 
Kalm’s Swedish background had led him into errors of 
fact as well as of insinuation in the materials on Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. Throughout this volume Forster 
inserted editorial footnotes taking issue with the un- 
favorable remarks of the original. In denying Kalm’s 
strange assertion that science and literature flourished 
more in French than in English America, he reminds the 
reader of Colden, Franklin, and Bartram.** Forster’s 
translation was sufficiently reliable that in 1937 Benson 
felt able to base his critical revised edition of Kalm 
upon it. The work of Kalm inspired Forster to offer 
the English public two supplementary compilations— 
A Catalogue of the Animals of North America and 
Flora americae septentrionalis. In the Flora he an- 
nounced his intention to include more remarks on the 
medical and economic uses of plants than appeared in 
other works of the day and his determination to supply 
English names for American species hitherto tagged 


“7 Kalm, Peter, Travels into North America... , transl. 
into English by John Reinhold Forster, III]: iv, Warrington, 
Eyres, 1770-1771. 

28 [bid. IIL: 7n, 
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only in Latin, Swedish, or German.** His entries are 
confined chiefly to Virginia, the Carolinas, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Canada. His sources consisted mainly of 
Gronovius, Catesby, Sloane, Kalm, Collinson, Bossu, 
and Bartram. Other leading services of Reinhold 
Forster were his translation of Brissot de Warville into 
German and of Bossu into both German and English. 
Faribault claims that the botanical and zoological cata- 
logues appeared in German also.*° 

Both of the Forsters were active journalistically and 
in editing series publications devoted to travel and 
Volkerkunde. Together they were responsible for the 
appearance of Reinhold’s Geschichte der Entdeckungen 
und Schiffahrten im Norden in both German and Eng- 
lish. Although this work had little to do with the 
United States as such, it is one of the few works of 
German authorship cited by Bancroft in his History of 
the United States. Georg Forster, an ardent liberal, 
also found occasion to comment on American affairs 
from time to time in the course of his more general 
works. He expressed especial admiration for Franklin, 
whom he met at Passy, calling him ‘the founder of the 
North American Free State, the inventor of the light- 
ning-rod, the benefactor of his fatherland, the friend 
and brother of savages and wise men, the most humane 
and happy of all who were elected in the eighteenth 
century to participation in the great perfection of human 
happiness.” *' Forster’s “Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur der Jahre 1788-91” included comments on 
the slave trade, Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Thomas 
Paine, Morse’s Geography, and Ramsay’s American 
Revolution; pertinent is his statement that the latter 
appeared “at a time when one began to be weary of the 
countless writings on the American Revolution.” * 
He also expressed his admiration for the Constitution of 
1787 as a bloodless victory transcending that of 1783.** 
A letter to his wife, in 1793, reflects both his bitter dis- 
appointment in the French Revolution, which he had so 
whole-heartedly espoused, and his belief in the political 
and moral superiority of the United States. 


[The government of the United States] is the freest 

ever known to us in a great commonwealth, for the only 
aristocracy allowed by it is that of wealth, which cannot 
be abolished without leaving behind a Spartan community 


that is hardly practicable. . . . I still cherish the hope that 
public happiness will come also to our continent; but no- 
body can foretell how long yet we shall have to fight, be- 
cause compared with the cold-blooded Americans we are 
mad-caps and our principles are rotten to the core.** 

29 Forster, John Reinhold, Flora americae septentrionalis; a 
catalogue of the plants of North America, [vi], London, sold 
by B. White and by T. Davies, 1777. 

30 Sabin, op. cit., no. 25133. 

31 Forster, Georg, Erinnerungen aus 
Berlin, Voss, 1793. 

32 Forster, cited in Baginsky, op. cit., 

33 King, op. cit., 55. 

34 Georg Forster to his wife, Aug. 21, 1793, quoted in Weber, 
op. cit., 18-19. 
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Dietrich Hermann Hegewisch, Professor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Kiel, is worthy of mention for 
the comparative method of two articles on American 
government and religion. A former student at Got- 
tingen, for a time active in Hamburg, Hegewisch under- 
took with Ebeling the editing of the Amerikanisches 
Magazin, a scholarly periodical devoted to American af- 
fairs. His own major contributions were a compara- 
tive sketch of the new state constitutions and a com- 
parative discussion of Puritans and Quakers printed as 
an annotation to excerpts from John Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal. Concerning his “Historische, vergleichende Ueber- 
sicht der Konstitutionen der Vereinigten amerikanischen 
Staaten” Hegewisch wrote, “I call this survey historical 
because I shall merely state, without any argumenta- 
tion, what each constitution puts forward with respect 
to each point with which it is chiefly concerned.”** His 
religious discussion was an equally dispassionate analy- 
sis of similarities and differences. With disinterested 
scholarship, he avoided any championing or deprecia- 
tion of the materials he presented. 

In analyzing the constitutions of the several states 
Hegewisch notes, by way of introduction, that political 
fundamentals are as familiar to the English as are moral 
and religious fundamentals to the Germans. These 
fundamentals are not the results of natural law, but are 
merely practical means of free government. He then 
proceeds to a statement of principles common to all 
the state constitutions, with notes on individual dif- 
ferences. Outstanding he considers the declarations of 
freedom of religion and other inalienable rights of 
citizenship. The principle that the state cannot deny 
its citizens the right to declare and exercise their re- 
ligious beliefs he recognizes as an American innovation, 
stemming from the northern and middle colonies, and 
not yet (1795) established in England itself. The 
inalienable rights of citizens are expressed in the de- 
clarations of rights commonly found in the constitutions ; 
they are also stated philosophically in the constitutions 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Hegewisch then 
offers as a model the declaration of rights of Pennsyl- 
vania, noting the divergences to be found in other states. 
The declaration that men are “free and equal” he finds 
limited to “free’’ in Delaware, Maryland, and North 
Carolina ; he also notes that the franchise, free and equal 
in Pennsylvania, is in Massachusetts so limited as to be 
free but not equal. Massachusetts diverges from the 
other states in maintaining that the happiness and good 
order of a people depend essentially upon their religious 
and moral condition—and that the state can therefore 
compel the holding of religious services and the ad- 
ministration of some form of moral and religious edu- 
cation. He continues with a comparative survey of all 
aspects of constitutional government. American con- 


35 Amerikanisches Magasin; oder authentische Beitrage sur 
Erdbeschreibung, Staatskunde und Geschichte von Amerika, 
besonders aber der Vereinten Staaten, ed. by Hegewisch and 
Ebeling 1: 1, Hamburg, C. E. Bohn, 1795. 
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stitutions are based, he says, upon the English Consti- 
tution, the colonial charters, and practical experience ; 
their framers have endeavored to avoid the loop-holes 
and errors in the models used. 

In his comparison of Quakers and Puritans Hege- 
wisch is on less secure ground and it is easy to take 
issue with many of his contentions. Nevertheless the 
attempt alone is noteworthy and it contains much of 
merit. If the Puritans seem portrayed in too favorable 
a light, it must be remembered that Hegewisch was 
using as authoritative the Journal of Winthrop, one of 
their most liberal thinkers. In this treatment Hege- 
wisch completely avoids the superficial differences of 
doctrine and seeks to find the basic principles from 
which these stem. Both sects, he holds, have the virtues 
common to sectarianism generally—steadfastness, frank- 
ness in the avowal of their principles, and harmony be- 
tween their teachings and their actions. They are also 
alike in asserting the right to personal conviction in re- 
ligious and civil affairs and in carrying their tenets 
through to logical consequences, regardless of personal 
disadvantage. Hegewisch’s most serious blunder is his 
surprise that sects so sunk in superstitious darkness 
in religious matters should show such enlightened wis- 
dom in political and civil affairs. Far from realizing 
the close connections between the religious, social, and 
governmental tenets of these sectarians, he finds them 
completely divorced—their religion benighted, their so- 
ciety and government enlightened. His most penetrat- 
ing thesis is his contrast between the Quaker religion 
of the heart and the Puritan religion of the head. 


The conviction of the Quaker springs from his heart; and 
in deciding what he should do he asks not what duty and 
strict justice demand, but what brotherly love must wish 
and what will most further human weal. 

The convictions of the Puritan spring less from the heart 
than from the head. He has sought, he has scrutinized the 
source of Truth. He does not have this, as the Quaker, 
within himself. He has found it outside of himself, in a 
300k which God is supposed to have dictated to the writers 
of this Book. What is in this Book, says the Puritan, is 
true; what is commanded in this Book I must do; what is 
forbidden therein I must abandon... . 

The Puritan subordinates, strictly and inexorably, the 
feelings of his heart to the system of his head. The Quaker 
requires of his head nothing more than to implement tke 
feelings of his heart for the best of the human race; all 
further thinking he holds superfluous. 

. A soft temperament, a tender yet strong sensibility. 
a certain refinement of the senses, to which everything 
rough and wild is repugnant, a preference for material ac- 
tivity,2® an aversion to all sorts of contentions, even intel- 
lectual disputes—which one cannot avoid in the search for 
truth—a desire to mingle peaceably with all, and to be loved 
by all—that seems to me to be the foundation for a Quaker. 
A restless inquisitive spirit, a spirit to which firm axioms, 
absolute explicit rules, and coherence of thought and action 
with these rules is a necessity, a temperament that supports 
this propensity of the spirit, a temperament that begets 
strength and firmness of character, that makes one active 


86 Ger.: “eine Neigung su sinnlicher Tatigkeit.” 
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and resolute, this I am inclined to consider the foundation 
for a Puritan.** 

In consequence, the Quaker is tolerant of all religions 
without reservation, while the Puritan fights bitterly 
those which proselytize and those which he considers 
based upon principles ultimately subversive of morality. 
The Quaker remains politically neutral, while the Puri- 
tan is passionately republican.** 


SUMMATION 


In general, one may say that the 1780's and 1790's 
saw an expansion and intensification of the interests 
developed during the American Revolution. Previous 
to 1776 the American colonies, while not neglected, had 
been largely unknown and strange to both German 
scholars and the public at large. With a few exceptions 
—confined chiefly to German-American affairs—the 
best products of Amerikakunde had been hack-work of a 
high order. Original contributions had been confined to 
syntheses and a few works on travel, immigration, and 
colonization. Only at Halle had a fairly intensive in- 
terest developed—and that was, for the most part, 
specialized, shedding little light upon the totality of 
American affairs. The leading histories were often 
translations, almost always anonymous, frequently of 
questionable reliability and comprehensiveness. 

With the advent of the Revolution, which coincided 
with the flowering of German Statistik in George III's 
Kingdom of Hannover, the Thirteen Colonies became a 
topic of concern for a number of the intellectual leaders 
of Germany. Both interest and research became more 
nearly direct and, through greater familiarity with the 
subject, better balanced and more enlightened. Col- 
lections and special studies appeared, in which German 
scholars themselves reworked basic English, French, 
and—occasionally—American sources. In Schlozer and 
Taube appeared two scholars whose creative interest in 
American affairs was continuous and lasting ; Busching 
maintained a steady critique of American publications. 

The later years of the Revolution and the post-Revo- 
lutionary period saw an intensification of collecting, 
which, if more diffuse and less well publicized, also be- 
came more extended. Translations of most of the lead- 
ing English and French works continued to appear, to 
which were added numerous excerpts and a few major 
works of American authorship. From the book reviews 
of the day it is apparent that American authors circu- 
lated to an extent previously unknown, although still 
confined to limited circles. 

As during the Revolutionary period, German aca- 
demic interests in the United States continued to be 
conceived primarily in terms of Statistik ; this meant an 
37 Amerikanisches Magazin 2: 44-45, 1796. 

“8 This discussion is here reproduced in some detail as a sug- 
gestive venture into a difficult and generally neglected field of 


inquiry—that of the internal psychology of American  sub- 
cultures. 
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emphasis upon economic, governmental, and interna- 
tional affairs. The two latter lines of investigation were 
further stimulated by the interest in the new American 
constitutions and the problem of the relationship be- 
tween the and French revolutions. The 
economic interest became somewhat less predominant, 
while the concern with natural history and geography 
became more sophisticated and precise. Yet the devel- 
opment of American studies at Hamburg was largely 
mercantile in origin and enjoyed the patronage of lead- 
ing merchants of the city. The religious interest, al- 
though still present, was now a minor rather than a 
major concern. 


American 


Especially noteworthy was the ap- 
pearance of a number of superior travel accounts, both 
originals and translations, and the increasing German 
interest in American science. The call for a basic in- 
clusive synthesis became ever more urgent, giving rise 
to works of solid, albeit not spectacular, merit in the 
writings of Leiste, Sprengel, Moser, and Crome. Amer- 
ican affairs continued as a major interest with five lead- 
ing scholars of the day—Sprengel, the Forsters, Ebeling, 
and Zimmermann. 

Gottingen continued to be the center of inspiration for 
the writers of the period; closely associated with it was 
the new center of activity at Hamburg. Sprengel, Georg 
Forster, Ebeling, Hegewisch, Schirach, Schlozer, 
Meiners, Spittler, Burger, Dohm, and Benjamin Smith 
Barton all moved within this orbit, while the firms of 
Vandenhoeck at Gottingen and Hoffmann at Hamburg 
were active in the publication of books dealing with 
America. Halle also continued as an iinportant focus, 


fostering the work of Leiste, Crome, Sprengel, and 


Reinhold Forster. Berlin, with the labors of Bulow, 
Seidel, Voss, and others, was another active center of 
publication. 

By the end of the century not only was the sheer 
bulk of Amerikakunde extensive but its quality had im- 
proved appreciably. Most important of all, Christoph 
Daniel Ebeling had succeeded in uniting those qualities 
of time, location, temperament, and training which 
Schlozer had laid down in 1777 as prerequisite to a 
definitive geographical and historical survey of America. 
3y 1800 five bulky volumes of his epochal Erdbe- 
schreibung und Geschichte von Amerika had already ap- 
peared. 


VI. CHRISTOPH DANIEL EBELING 
BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


Ever since the beginning of the Revolution the whole 
of Amerikakunde had been building toward a climax. 
The early incisive summaries of American conditions by 
Taube had been followed by a host of translations, com- 
pilations, and investigations, among which the labors 
of Korn, Dohm, Mauvillon, Remer, Schlozer, Sprengel, 
Ebeling, and the Forsters were outstanding. Mean- 
while the academic world waited impatiently for a 
comprehensive description, not only of British North 
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America, but of the whole of the American continents. 
This great task was taken up and abandoned, in turn, 
by Leiste, Sprengel, and Crome. It had been, in a 
measure, achieved in Schlozer’s translation of Fenning 
and Collyer and in Moser’s Nord-Amerika. Both of 
these works, however, had been produced with haste 
that led to superficiality; the latter covered only the 
northern continent when interrupted by the author's 
death. 

It was to this task that Christoph Daniel Ebeling 
(1741-1817), one of the outstanding figures in the 
whole history of international Americana, addressed 
himself. With unparalleled assiduity and patience he 
labored for over twenty years, to die with only a small 
portion of his task completed. In 1783 he 
Crome that he was prepared to begin publication. 


advised 
His 
first volume appeared, however, only in 1793. At his 
death, in 1817, he had published seven volumes—having 
worked his way down the coast from Maine to Virginia. 
This achievement, though incomplete, was in_ itself 
monumental. In the course of his work he had brought 
to Americana new standards of authoritativeness, com- 
prehensiveness, and method seldom, if ever, matched 
again. Not until German-trained George Bancroft 
produced the first volume of his History of the United 
States did anything comparable appear. Even this great 
work was less comprehensive in plan and less thorough 
in treatment; moreover, its author had at his disposal 
both the publications and the library of his predecessor. 
Even more important than Ebeling’s book—which was 
not without serious drawbacks—was the man himself. 
He was one of the most important single figures in 
bringing about closer intellectual relations between the 
United States and Germany. His influence in Ameri- 
can historiography is still alive today. 

As a student at Gottingen (1763-1767) Ebeling was 
attracted to the pursuits of geography, English litera- 
ture, and the Classics, which were to remain his chief in- 
In 1769 he began teaching at 
the Handlungsakademie in Hamburg; in the following 
year he became co-director—a post which he retained 
until 1794. In 1784 he was appointed Professor of 
Greek and History at the Hamburg Gymnasium. In 
1800 he added to his other duties the arduous office of 
librarian at the Stadt-Bibliothek. 

Ebeling’s academic interests were varied, his industry 
tireless ; to whatever field he turned he made solid con- 
tributions. At the Stadt-Bibliothck he renovated the 
Nominal-Katalog and undertook a revision of the Real- 
Katalog. His literary activities included frequent es- 
says, reviews, and poems in the journals of the day. As 
an intimate friend of Klopstock’s he edited the final 
volumes of the poet’s complete works, published by 


terests throughout life.’ 


1 The biographical data are based chiefly upon the Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie V, 524-525, and William Coolidge Lane’s 
remarks in Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., n.s., 35: 272-279, 1925. 
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Goschen.* He was also highly regarded as a music 
critic, his reviews being subsequently used by Ernst 
Ludwig Gerber. At Hamburg, where he moved in the 
best intellectual circles, he enjoyed the highest respect of 
scholars and patricians alike. In July, 1817, J. Diederich 
Gries, of one of the leading families of the city, wrote 
to his brother upon Ebeling’s death: “With him has 
certainly the head of our Hamburg learning gone to the 
grave; what is now left will not have much to say.” 
Like most contemporary scholars, Ebeling was also 
associated with major scholarly series of the day. He 
edited the Neue Sammlung von Reisebeschreibungen, 
published at Hamburg by A. Campe, 1780-1790; two 
of the four volumes he contributed himself. Together 
with co-director Biisch, of the Handlungsakademie, he 
edited a Handlungsbibliothek, published at Hamburg by 
Campe in three volumes, 1785-1797. He undertook the 
responsibility for England, Spain, and Portugal in the 
revision of the European division of the Busching 
Erdbeschreibung;* his volumes on the United States 
appeared as the American division of the same work. 
He also contributed to the mammoth Allgemeine Ensy- 
klopadie der Wissenschaften edited by Ersch and Gru- 
ber. Among his numerous geographical activities his 
collection and critiques of maps were of especial im- 
portance. In 1796 he wrote to William Bentley that 
his collection—based upon the earlier collection of 
3randes, of Hannover—consisted of 8,000 maps and 
that he was about to publish the first volume of a critique 
of all known maps. Johann Georg Kohl later paid 
tribute to him as a pioneer in this field, especially with 
reference to his work on maps relating to America.® 
Even in his own day, however, Ebeling’s fame rested 
chiefly upon his American research and publication. It 
has been evident from the foregoing chapters that Ebe- 
ling had established himself as a leader in Amerikakunde 
long before 1793. His first major publication in the 
field was the translation of Burnaby’s Travels in 1776; 
this was undertaken to fill an extensive gap in travel 
descriptions of continental British America, which had 
hitherto been known only from the rather limited travels 
of Kalm.® This translation long remained one of the 





2 Muncker, Franz, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, 551, Stutt- 
gart, Goschen, 1888. 

3 J. Diederich Gries to J. Karl Gries, July, 1817, in Reincke, 
Heinrich, Aus dem Briefwechsel von Karl und Diederich Gries 
1796 bis 1819, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir hamburgische Gelehr- 
samkeit 25: 274, 1924. 

Ebeling, C. D., Ueber portugiesische und amerikanische 
Landkarten, und eine neue Berechnungs-Methode des Flachen- 
Inhalts der Lander, Monatliche Correspondens sur Beférderung 
der Erd- und Himmels-Kunde 1: 168, 1800. 

5 Ebeling to Bentley, Apr. 29, 1796, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
n.s., 35: 289, 1925; Kohl, Johann Georg, Substance of a lecture 
delivered at the Smithsonian Institution on a collection of the 
charts and maps of America, Smithsonian Inst. Annual Repft., 
97, 1856. 

6 Burnaby, Andrew, Reisen durch die mittlern Kolonien der 
Englinder in Nord-Amerika ..., transl. from the English 
with annotations and additions [forward signed C. D. Ebeling], 
2, Hamburg und Kiel, Carl Ernst Bohn, 1776. 
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leading sources of Americana current in Germany. In 
the foreword Ebeling announced that he had practically 
completed his own description and history of the Eng- 
lish colonies ; he awaited only the arrival of a few major 
sources for final revision before publication. Already 
his high standard of scholarship was evident in this 
delay: “For I was not anxious to deliver such a com- 
pilation as Oldmixon, Wynne, and the author of the 
History of the British Dominions in North America in 
fourteen volumes have produced, where one copies the 
other at random.”*  Ebeling’s compilation of the 
Amerikanische Bibliothek, begun the following year, 
was probably in part dictated by his own interest in 
gaining a better command of American sources and 
materials. 

In the end, however, he was unable to revise his first 
description and history of America to his own satisfac- 
tion. Based upon “Douglas [!], Hutchinson, Kalm, 
Burnaby, together with a few collections of laws and 
several useful maps,”’ it was, he felt, not of sufficient 
merit “to increase the endless stream of books.” The 
Revolution had produced far-reaching changes in Amer- 
ica and had proven the ignorance of English writers, the 
unreliability of English sources. Ebeling realized that 
his whole book was colored by an English point of 
view.” After the Revolution changes occurred faster 
than Ebeling could write. With the emergence of the 
new constitutions American conditions became some- 
what more stable. Three years after the final adoption 
of the Constitution his first volume was on the market. 

This represented a lapse of seventeen years since 
Ebeling’s announcement of his readiness to publish in 
1776. Twenty-three years were to pass between the 
appearance of the first volume in 1793 and the publica- 
tion of the seventh, shortly before his death, in 1816. 
By the latter date he had completed—of his projected 
geography and history of both Americas—ten states 
of a single nation on the northern continent. In forty 
years he had produced seven volumes of his opus 
magnum! Time and again he wrote to his correspond- 
ents of his impatience, always assuring them of his hope 
that the work would now move more swiftly. But from 
the beginning to the end his own conscientiousness, the 
constant changes in the rapidly developing nation, the 


7 [bid., 3-4. 
8 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung und Geschichte von 
, 7 v.. Hamburg, Bohn, 1793-1816. 

9 The problem of English coloring of German news did not 
cease with the Revolution. Ebeling to Belknap, Sept. 20, 1794: 
“Here we are in the dark, as the British withold all light by 
very natural reasons.” During the European wars Ebeling 
lived in fear of English and French censorship as well as 
German. Ebeling to Mathew Carey, Nov. 30, 1793, ms.: “If 
you will have something printed, I beg only not to mention 
that it is from Hambro, because your papers go to England 
and there every occasion to injure us and every pretext is 
readily taken hold of.’ He states elsewhere that German free- 
dom of the press was hampered by both foreign ambassadors 
and the fear of invading armies. 
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difficulties in obtaining materials, and external circum- 
stances beyond his control impeded the flow of his pen. 

Ebeling established a standard of thoroughness ex- 
traordinary even in Germany. He refused to compro- 
mise with circumstances, to sacrifice quality to ex- 
pediency. In 1794 he wrote that he was obliged—at a 
considerable financial loss—to postpone publication on 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
for want of the desired sources; upon completing the 
history of Pennsylvania he again withheld it until the 
publication of Proud’s History supplied him with still 
other data.’ After meeting Joel Barlow he decided that 
it would be necessary to reprint whole sheets of the 
section on Connecticut, which had just come from the 
' To the volume on Virginia he appended notes 
of changes which had taken place while the book was 
in press.’* 

The delays in getting materials were sometimes con- 
siderable, owing to distance, the hazards of transporta- 
tion, unsettled international conditions, the negligence 
of his agents, deaths among his correspondents, and the 
unorganized state of the American book trade. In 
July, 1794, Ebeling complained to Mathew Carey that 
he had received no gazettes from America since August, 
1793."* To the American Philosophical Society he 
wrote that he was still without a copy of Samuel Smith’s 
New Jersey—" ‘tho I have been in serch | !] of it since 
ten years; and even at Burlington where it was printed, 
I could not find it out.’ '* Most serious of all the inter- 


press.’ 


ruptions were the Napoleonic Wars, which were pri- 
marily responsible for the lapse of thirteen years be- 
tween the appearance of his sixth and seventh volumes. 
Even when his correspondents discharged their com- 
missions to the letter, shipments and orders were often 


delayed, seized, lost, or withheld. Often he was forced 
to print his volumes without having seen important 
sources which he had several times ordered. 

Also in the execution of his work Ebeling faced vari- 
ous difficulties and hardships. Especially in his later 
years he carried on a constant struggle against ill 
health and poverty. The former impeded the publica- 
tion of the geography of Pennsylvania in 1797.1" His 
income from publication was insufficient to sustain his 
work and European disorders depleted the funds of his 
yatrons.'® Needless to say, his expenses in obtainin 
I . " . . 
American materials were considerable. Ebeling’s work 

10 Ebeling to Carey, Sept. 20, 1794, ms.; Ebeling, Erdbe- 
schreibung V: 808. Locations of unpublished mss. cited in this 
chapter are available in the bibliography. 

11 Ebeling to Jeremy Belknap, Sept. 20, 1794, Coll. Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 6th ser., 4: 582, 1891. 

12 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung VII: viii. 

13 Ebeling to Carey, July 18, 1794, ms. 

14 Ebeling to the American Philosophical Society, Oct. 14, 
1793, ms. 

15 Ebeling to [Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst] Muhlenberg, Aug. 24, 
1797, ms. 

16 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung I: v; Ebeling to Wm. Bentley, 
July 11, 1797, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., n.s., 35: 389, 1925. 
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on America was further interrupted by numerous other 
undertakings and duties—especially by his work on the 
European division of the Busching and by his respon- 
sibilities as librarian of the Stadt-Bibliothek, which had 
been left in confusion by his predecessor."* 

Ebeling began his American studies with the object 
of producing a geographical history of a little-known 
country as yet inadequately described. His recognition 
of the lack of any adequate history of the United States 
in either English or German's led him to attempt a 
pioneer description which should be as truthful as pos- 
sible, based upon the most exact sources which could be 
obtained. “As geographer, it is really entirely im- 
material to me what is true of America, if only I can 
learn this truth.” ** In the foreword to the first volume 
of the Erdbeschreibung Ebeling points out the various 
aspects of this truthful depiction. The materials of the 
natural history of America are scattered; these he has 
sought to order, albeit with lay knowledge. The politi- 
cal, economic, and social life he has presented in some- 
what greater detail. The youth of America and the great 
differences between European and American condi- 
tions have necessitated the inclusion of many minutiae. 
The inaccessibiltiy of American sources to Europeans 
has also urged him to be more detailed than usual.*° 
Especially has he given the political history in more 
detail than other writers—because of European igno- 
rance, his own possession of sources superior to those 
hitherto used, and the intrinsic interest of the subject. 
“Moreover, the new constitution and the development 
of its consequences for the happiness of the people, to- 
gether with its influence upon trade, ways of thinking, 
and science, is far too noteworthy to enable one to be 
satisfied with a brief presentation.” *! 

In this connection Ebeling observes that the issues 
of the French Revolution have been solved more sig- 
nificantly and happily in America than in France. It 
was this successful solution of the problems of demo- 
cratic government that endeared the United States to 
the heart of the liberal Ebeling. Long before he pub- 
lished on America he had expounded his ideals of free- 
dom and justice in lectures at the Hamburg Gymnasium. 


Ebeling’s principal public course at this time [1784] was 
designed to give a useful knowledge of free states, espe- 
cially the Italian states, to study by what laws they were 
controlled, preserved and increased, by what institutions 
their liberty was strengthened and asserted, by what coun- 
sels or vices they fell. It was made plain that no warlike 
state, no seditious state, could be blessed, and that ‘only 
those could be called happy which were well controlled, 


17 Ebeling to Bentley, Apr. 17, 1801, ibid:, 352. 

18 Ebeling to the Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 14, 1793, ms. 

19 Amerikanisches Magazin 4: 183,. 1797. : 

°° To Jedidiah Morse Ebeling wrote, of the revision of his 
first volume: “It is rather too large, but the Germans are very 
inquisitive about America.” Ebeling to Morse, July 21, 1800, 
ms. 

21 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung I: viii. 
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were distinguished by reverence for law and were devoted 
without reserve to the pursuit of peace.** 


The same idealism and interest now spurred him on in 
his American research. To the American Philosophi- 
cal Society he wrote: 

The unhappy situation of Europe is in need of some con- 
solating prospect towards a more fortunate Land, and the 
example of a free Republick enjoying all the blessings of 
liberty and a wise constitution, may at present be of some 
important use to my country, when the people are awakened 
and the Princes united to force it into a perhaps mortal 
lethargy, in order to establish their despotism.** 


Nowhere does he better express his aspirations in this 
direction than in his letter to Ezra Stiles: 


A principle point of view offered itself to me, which I never 
lost out of sight, viz. the difference of a state of dependence 
and of freedom, together with the ways how it was ac- 
quired, promoted and founded, as also the immediate effects 
of its being established. 

I confess it is an arduous task I undertook, but I was in- 
cited to persevere by the animating beauty of the object, 
the many imperfect and false accounts Europe has of your 
country, and the possible good effect which a faithful pic- 
ture of a truly free republic founded upon the most solid 
foundations, could produce in the most part of Europe, so 
very remote from such happiness as you enjoy. I even 
dared to flatter myself that my book could in some way 
contribute to rectify those mistaken ideas of liberty, which 
begin to prevail in 2 equally destructive manners, viz., as 
French libertinism, or English, German and Russian des- 
potism, have been instrumental in forming them.** 


As the years passed, Ebeling’s academic interest de- 
veloped into a passion for ‘‘our dear beloved America.” *° 
Yet never did he let his enthusiasm lead him into the 
uncritical raptures found in the writings of so many 
European admirers of the United States. Many times, 
in both his letters and his published works, he voiced 
disapproval of specific American policies. 
general vein, he wrote that he wished 


In a more 


. . to speak of America as it is, and that is to say, very 
much to its advantage. I am partial to your country, whose 
felicity I admire, but not prejudiced. I see here and there 
the infirmities of young age, but more the strength of an 
Hercules in the cradle, and still oftener the maturity of a 
man who availed himself of the experience of others who 
lived before him, and who avoids their faults and improves 
their virtues. But for want of proper guides I may mis- 
take often one for the other, and tho’ I more adhere to the 
relation of facts, than to reflections, I may be misled to give 
false relations or incomplete qnes, for true.*6 


Ebeling also hoped that his book would lead to a com- 
parison between the “childhood or youthful vigor’ of 
America and the “perhaps already failing old age” of 


22'W. C. Lane, in Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., n.s., 35: 274, 1925. 

23 Ebeling to the Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 14, 1793, ms. 

24 Ebeling to Ezra Stiles, June 26, 1794, in Landis, Charles 
I., Charles [!] Daniel Ebeling ... , 23, Lancaster 1929; re- 
printed from Proc. Penna. German Soc. 36, [1925]. 

25 Ebeling to Joel Barlow, Sept. 15, 1795, Proc. Amer. Antiq. 
Soc., n.s., 35: 284, 1925. 

*6 Ebeling to the Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 14, 1793, ms. 
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Europe.** More strictly historical was his hope that 
its contents might be found useful “in future times 
when a comparition |!] of the former state of the 
country may be wished for.” ** 


SOURCES AND METHOD 


Fortunately, an investigation of Ebeling’s method 
need not be confined to the materials of the Erdbe- 
schreibung itself. In many instances his aims, pro- 
cedures, and opinions emerge more clearly from his 
letters and his lesser works. Numerous articles con- 
tain preliminary investigations or tentative expositions 
of matters subsequently dealt with in the Erdbeschrei- 
bung. Still other studies were supplementary to the 
larger work—elaborations or corrections of points 
treated therein, or notices of recent events bringing its 
materials up to date. 

Outstanding among these smaller productions was 
the Amerikanisches Magazin edited by Hegewisch and 
Ebeling, published at Hamburg, 1795-1797. This was 
probably the most scholarly German journal ever de- 
voted exclusively to Americana. None of its successors 
achieved an equal combination of breadth of concep- 
tion with thoroughness of workmanship. Conceived as 
a continuation and elaboration of Ebeling’s Erdbeschrei- 
bung, it was designed to carry “new information of all 
sorts, taken from reliable sources’’: all public state pa- 
pers, reports of the Secretary of the Treasury on finance, 
trade, etc., biographical sketches, elucidations of im- 
portant events, contributions on the progress of learn- 
ing, and the leading facts of history in the making.*® 
Its items were as varied as they were studied and au- 
thentic; they bore witness to an intimate acquaintance 
with American affairs and publications. <A brief sum- 
mary of the contents will serve to indicate the nature 
of the materials and the breadth of research upon which 
they rested: 


Political items: Hegewisch’s comparative survey of 
the new constitutions of the United States; ex- 
cerpts from the journals of the Third Congress ; *° 
Hegewisch’s account of Washington’s letters to 
Congress; Hegewisch’s history of Shay’s Rebel- 
lion; Hamilton’s defense of the Jay Treaty. 

Economic items: excerpts from Tench Coxe’s View 
of the United States; *° export lists; Hamilton’s 
report on the national debt; Hamilton’s report on 
revenue ; export tables. 

Geographical items: Autenrieth’s trip through New 
Jersey; Muhlenberg’s journey from Lancaster to 
Philadelphia; letter from a German American in 
New Jersey; Holyoke’s comparative study of 
American and European temperatures; Barton on 


27 Ebeling, Erdbescreibung I: ix. 

28 Ebeling to Stiles, in Landis, op. cit., 23. 

29 Amerikanisches Magasin 1: [i], 1795. 

30 Signed by Ebeling. A number of other items were doubt- 
less written, translated, or compiled by him in whole or in part. 
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rattlesnakes ; 
ment. 
Historical and cultural items: Hegewisch’s excerpts 
from the journal of Governor Winthrop; directory 
of universities and other institutions of learning ; *° 
American and maga- 
zines ; *° critical essays on the poetry of Trumbull, 
Humphreys, and Dwight.*° 
Biographical items: James Bowdoin; Ezra Stiles; *° 
John Sullivan; Baron von Steuben;*! William 
Bradford; David Rittenhouse; Albert Gallatin. 
Book reviews: Williams’s History of Vermont; 
3elknap’s Dissertation against Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son; the American Remembrancer ; the Jay Treaty ; 
Franklin’s Letters; Christopher Gore’s Vindication 
of Mr. Randolph’s Resignation ;** Morse’s Sermon 
on the Present Situation of Other Nations ; Bulow’s 
“Briefe eines Deutschen in Amerika” ; and Bulow’s 
Freistaat von Nordamerika.** 


Lutyens on immigration and settle-' 


catalogue of newspapers 


Here, obviously, was a periodical which dealt with 
America in no superficial or second-hand way, but went 
directly to original source-materials, offered a wealth 
of first-hand data, and critically discussed major prob- 
lems of the day.* 

Ebeling’s greatest single merit was that he not only 
declared himself independent of English sources but 
gathered together the finest library of materials on 
American history which had ever been amassed. This 
continued unsurpassed for some years to come. Upon 
his death it was purchased for Harvard College by 
Israel Thorndike, through the mediation of Joseph G. 
Cogswell, then a student at Gottingen. This remark- 
able collection was built up chiefly through an extensive 
and active correspondence with many American intel- 
lectual leaders of the day. 

Although an exhaustive list of Ebeling’s American 
correspondents must await more specific research, the 
following will serve to indicate the extensiveness and 
importance of his contacts: William Bentley, clergyman 
and journalist ; Joel Barlow, author and diplomat ; Jacob 
from Massa- 
professor and 


Crowninshield, merchant and senator 
chusetts; Edward Everett, Harvard 
statesman ; John Eliot, Boston clergyman and historian ; 
Oliver Fiske, Boston physician; J. Kahler, Boston 
merchant; Joseph McKean, Harvard professor; Mat- 
thias Muller, of Boston; Joseph Willard, President of 
Harvard; Abiel Holmes, clergyman and _ historian; 
31 Signed by Ebeling. This article was of sufficient merit to 
be reprinted as late as 1930, in the Steuben Festschrift of the 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Historische Gesellschaft von Illinois: 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblitter 30, 1930. 

32 Signed by Ebeling. 

33 Publication of the Amerikanisches Magazin ceased in 1797. 
In 1815 Ebeling and Prof. Herrmann, of Ltibeck, initiated the 
Magazin fiir die Kunde und neueste Geschichte der aussereuro- 
patschen Lander und Vélker; each number consisted of an 
American and an Asiatic section. Publication of this magazine 
ceased shortly after Ebeling’s death in 1817. 
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Isaiah Thomas, publisher and historian; Ezra Stiles, 
President of Yale; Jeremy Belknap, clergyman and 
historian; Jedidiah Morse, clergyman and geographer ; 
Noah Webster, lexicographer; a Mr. Deleffert, of 
New York; Samuel Latham Mitchell, professor at 
Columbia; a Mr. Steinbach, of New York; Samuel 
Miller, historian and professor at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Benjamin Smith Barton, Philadelphia 
botanist; Mathew Carey, Philadelphia publisher and 
author; John Fenno, editor of the United States Ga- 
sette; Daniel Frihauf, of Philadelphia; a Mr. Leuffer, 
of Philadelphia (identical with Deleffert, 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, clergyman and states- 
man; Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, clergyman 
and botanist; John Ormrod, Philadelphia publisher ; 
John Vaughan, Librarian of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society; Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State: 
Charles Ghequiere, Baltimore merchant; James Madi- 
son, Bishop of Virginia and President of the College of 
William and Mary; St. George Tucker, lawyer and 
professor at the University of Virginia; and David 
Ramsay, physician and historian of South Carolina. 
With a number of the foregoing Ebeling exchanged 
only a few letters; with others he carried on extensive 
correspondence of long duration. Most important were 
the exchanges with Barlow, Barton,** Belknap, Bentley, 
Carey, Eliot, Miller, Mitchell, Morse, the Muhlen- 


bergs,** Ramsay, Tucker, and Webster.* 


above?) : 


34 Generally thought to be lost. 

35 Only four letters located. 

36 Ebeling also addressed himself to both George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson. To Washington he sent a copy of the 
volumes then completed, requesting his “protection” in his later 
work (Ebeling to Washington, Oct. 10, 1793, ms.). To Jeffer- 
son he communicated his plan for the section on Virginia, ask- 
ing his assistance in its preparation (Ebeling to Jefferson, July 
30, 1795, ms.). Just how much help, if any, Ebeling received 
from Jefferson remains at present problematical. The Jefferson 
Papers also contain Jefferson’s notes on Ebeling’s letter, but no 
formal reply from Jefferson is known to exist. The notes, 
which were drawn up with some care, include a most interesting 
commentary upon political parties in the United States (un- 
dated ms.; published in Jefferson, Thomas, Writings, ed. by 
P. L. Ford, VII: 45f [New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1896]). There is also extant a much later letter (Dec. 28, 
1815) from Jefferson to William Bentley, in which the aging 
Jefferson declares himself, for various reasons, unable to assist 
Ebeling. Although Jefferson seems to lack intimate acquaint- 
ance with Ebeling’s work, he continues as follows: “I am glad 
to learn that his candor and discrimination have been sufficient 
to guard him against the libel of Dr. Morse on this state... . 
I wish the part of his work which gives the geography of this 
country may be translated and published, that ourselves and the 
world may at length have something like a dispassionate ac- 
count of these States. Poor human nature! when we are 
obliged to appeal for the truth of mere facts from an eye- 
witness to one whose faculties for discovering it are only an 
honest candor and caution in sifting the grain from its chaff” 
(Jefferson, Thomas, Writings, ed. by A. A. Lipscomb and 
A. E. Bergh, XIV [Washington: Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Association of the United States, 1907]). The writer is in- 
debted to Lyman H. Butterfield for generous assistance in 
locating the unpublished letters mentioned in this note. 
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Ebeling’s aims and procedures in procuring his Amer- 
ican materials emerge clearly from an early commis- 
sion to an unknown correspondent, dated April 19, 
1792. This is here reproduced in full, not only for the 
excellent cross-section it gives of the type of materials 
Ebeling wished, but also as revealing something of the 
man and his nature. 


I wish to be furnished from America in a regu- 
lar way with the following Books, Magazines, 
Maps and Newspapers avoiding all duplicates and 
defects, and sending them as early, as occasion 
offers itself. NB 

**7) Every original American Map relating to 
the united States, and territories of the Indians, 
as also to the english and other American Colo- 
nies published in America since the beginning of 
the Year 1786. It is the same with the nautical 
Maps, only that these Maps be no copies from 
british ones. 

2) Every original american Book (not being trans- 
lated nor a Copy of an english one) or Pamphlet 
concerning the american Geography, Trade, Com- 
merce, Finances, Banks, Manufactures, Fisheries* 
published since the beginning of the Year 1790. 
* As also the Descriptions of american States, 
Towns, History of the same. 

*3) The Journals and Acts of Congress since the 
new Constitution took place ( . I have only those 
published at New York in 1789. folio) 

*4) All Collections of Laws of the different States 
of America published since 1789 (beginning of 
that Year) Even those from the Governments 
of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bronsuic and the 
british westindian Islands, if to be had at any 
reasonable price. Vide Nr. 10. 11. 12. 37. 41. 43. 
56. 

These four Articles remain, and are to be 
continued, until ordered to discontinue. 

*5) An Almanac for 1792 containing the Names of 
Membres of Congress, Membres of Senate, Dep- 
uties of the Assemblies and other public Offices. 
Mr. Aitkin [!] at Philadelphia had _ published 
such a one before the revolution, 1776. perhaps 
there is one of this Year. one of 1791 or 1790 
would do, if there was none of 1792. Perhaps 
the Universal Register or Columbian Calender is 
such a one. 

6) Essay on Free Trade nr. 1-6. 

*7) Votes of Pensylvania before the Revolution. 
Tome 1.2 and 3. if they can be got for about 6 
pounds. Pensylvania currency. 

8) Journal of Congress since its beginning. a new 
complete edition. 

**9) Ditto for the Years 1778. 1779. 1780. 1782 (not 
1781.) 1783. and the following after 1783. Printed 
in Octavo. 

*10) Laws of Pensylvania since the Revolution from 
page 587 second Volume to its end. 

10) Ditto the second and following Volumes com- 
plete. 

11) The Continuation of the Jersey Acts of Assem- 
bly since Wilson’s Collection of 1784. fol. 

12) Laws of the State of New York 1784. with the 
Continuation. 

**73) Smith’s History of Nova Caesarea or New Jer- 
sey. Burlington, 1763. NB not his History of 

New York. 

14) European Traveller in America 


1785 or 1786. 
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15) Phil. Freneau’s Poems. 

16) American Botany 1786. 

17) Proceedings of the Pensylvania Society of 
Cincinnati 

18) The affairs of the Bank and Paper Money by 
the author of Common Sense 

19) Baileys Annual Register for 1790 and following 

**20) The Philadelphia Directory 1790. printed for 
James and Johnson 

21) The true Interest of the United States of North 
America. Philadelph 1785 or 86. 

22) Essay on Credit. Philadelphia, 1786. 

*23) The third Volume of the Philadelphia Society 
Transactions as soon as it is published. Two 
Copies to be continued. 

*24) The second Volume of the Transactions of the 
Boston Academy. Two Copies. To be continued. 

**25) Belknaps History of New Hampshire, Volume 
the second and third, with the Map. Philadelphia 
sold by Thomas Dobson or by Hazard and Ad- 
dams at the corner of Chestnut and Third Streets. 
Two Copies. Sold by James White, Franklins 
Head Court Street. 

**26) Pensylvania Magazine, for the Month of March 
1775. Philadelphia printed for R. Aitken. 

**27) The same for August 1776 untill December in- 
clus. of 1776. 

28) Remarks on a proposed Plan of federal Govern- 
ment by Aristides. Annapolis 1778. 8. 

*29) American Encyclopedy, Vol. 1-11; to be con- 
tinued. 

**30) Schroepf [!] Travels through the United States 
with Notes. Philadelphia, printed for Young. 
1790. translated from the German. 

**31) Lloyds Congressional Register. Boston  pub- 
lished by Thomas and Andrews, Newberry Street. 
no. 45. 1790 

**32) Observations on the Agriculture Manufactures 
and Commerce of the United States. Boston 
1789. sold by Adams and Nourse 

33) John Adams letter upon the Revolution of N. 
Amer. 

**34) Bartrams Travels through Carolina etc. Phila- 

delphia printed for Carey, James, etc. 1791. 

Binghams Strictures on Commerce in Answer to 

Lord Sheffield. Philadelphia 1784 printed for Bel. 

**36) Introduction to the History of America. Phila- 
delphia 1787. 8vo. with a small map. 

**37) The perpetual Laws of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. Worcester and Boston printed for Thomas 
1791. 

38) Sullivan’s Observations upon the Government of 
America. Philadelphia 1791 sold by Hall 
Cornhill 

**39) Annual Register by Andrew Brown for 1792. 

40) Currie’s Historical Account of the Diseases in 
different Parts of the united States. Philadelphia 
sold by Dobson. 

**41) Statute Laws of Vermont a new octavo Edition 
Befiington sold at Haswell’s printing office. 1791. 

42) Jefferson’s History of America in 2 Books. 
Burlington printed for Neale 1791. 

**43) Allinson’s Laws of New Jersey. Burlington by 
the same printer 

44) Mercere’s Introductory Discourse to an Argu- 
ment in Support of the Payment of british Debts. 
Annapolis 1789. 8. 

**45) Thomas's Massachusets Connecticut and Rhode 
I. Almanac for 1792. Boston and Worcester 
printed for Thomas. 


#*35) 
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46) Litterary Magazine published since July 1788. 
Complete; to be continued. 

**47) Greenleafs New York Connect: and New Jersey 
Almanac. Published at New York. for 1792 

48) Brynberg’s and Andrews’s Columbian Almanac 
for 1792. Wilmington (Delaware State) 

**49) Report of the Secretary of State on the subject 
of the Cod fishery and whaling. Philadelphia 
1791. sold by Child Highstreet nr. 239. 

*50) Hazard Historical Collection of state papers. 
Philadelphia at Thomas Dobson’s and Hazard and 
Addoms 1791. 

**51) An Examination of the Observations of Lord 
Sheffield on the Commerce of the United States 
Number 1-7. Philadelphia printed by Math 
Carey Nr. 22. North Front Street. 

52) Remarks on the Manufacture of Maple Sugar. 
Philadelphia 1791. 

**53) A Register of the Debates and Proceedings of 
the House of Representatives of Massachusets. 
Philadelphia sold by Franklin Bache. up Franklin 
Court in Market ? 

**54) The Virginia: Almanack for 1782. Petersburg 
at the printing ofice. 

**55) Donald Fraser’s The Young Gentlemens and 
Ladys Assistant. New York 1791. 

**56) Laws of the State of North-Carolina by James 
Iredell) Edenton : 

**57) The North Carolina Almanac for 1792. 

printed by 

Hodge and Wills printers of the State 1791 

58) The second Volume of the United States Maga- 
zine for 1780. printed and sold at Philadel- 
phia by Francis Bailey Front Street. 

**59) The Columbian Magazine for 1788. The Sup- 
plement only, with Indexes and Title. 

**60) The American Museum printed for Carey at 
Philadelphia, November and December of the 
Year 1787. or Volume the II nr. v and vi. 

61) The same Mai and December of 1791 or Vol- 
ume IX nr. vi and Volume X nr. vi. 

**62) The ( ‘ Ht American 
Museum for the Year 1792. complete as they ap- 
pear in public, to be continued regularly. 

**63) Pelosi’s Marine List and Price current. Pub- 
lished at Philadelphia since its first beginning in 
the Year 1791, July 11th, to be continued. But 
complete. 

***64) Reading Howells Maps of Pensylvania. at 
Messrs. Bailey Hall and Steiner. Two Copies. 

***65) A New Map of South-Carolina published in 
1788, or afterwards 

***66) Maps of the State of Vermont sold by Mathew 
Carey in Philadelphia, and by Isaac Beers in New 

Haven. wo Copies. 

***67) John Churchman’s (Landsurveyors for Pensyl- 
vania etc.) Map of the Country between Dela- 
ware and Chesapeak Bay, inscribed to the philo- 
sophical american Society and published about 
1787. Perhaps to be got at Mrss. James et [ ?] 
Johnson. Philadelphia on the North Side of Mar- 
ket Street, between third and fourth Street. Two 
Copies. 

***68) Osgood Carleton’s New Map of the XV States. 
New York at Sam. Campbels Bookseller, Han- 
over Square nr. 44. or at Frederic Jay’s. Three 
Copies. 








Memorandum 


1) It is not my meaning that all these Books and Maps 
should be procured at once. For I know, that this is 








impossible. But the Friend, who will charge himself 
with my Commissions, will do his best to find out, what 
he can, and send what he has got, as soon as possible. 
2) I don’t pretend that every Book shall be new or not 
used. If even spotted a little and badly bound or sewed, 
I shall not refuse ++them; yet they ought to be complete 
and not tore. The price, if much used, will naturally be 
lower, as if quite new. 
3) Those marked with red ink ** are particularly re- 
quested, and I shall not refuse to pay them dearer as at 
prime cost or as announced in the American Newspapers. 
As I get -then+those newspapers pretty regularly here, I 
shall from time to time point out the new books or maps I 
wish for, and those that may have escaped the attention 
and care of my correspondent. The great distance be- 
tween us, makes it impossible to write for every book, 
therefore I refer to Number 1. 2. 3. 4. and leave it to the 
discretion of my Commissioner what he will send me, 
unless it come under the description as made in these 
Numbers 1-4. 
4) Tho’ I am not what men call a rich man, yet I don’t 
think that my commissions surpass my income, which is 
all layd out in books and maps. Yet I beg not to send 
at once to much but particularly what is marked with 
** and then what is marked The rest 
may be added as occasion offers. I suppose for Ex- 
ample that annually I could get four sendings, cash at 
six Pounds Sterling. This is what I can afford. But I 
rely entirely on the intelligence and faith of my corre- 
spondent, who will be as oeconomical as possible. Un- 
less in those Books and Maps marked with we 
which I wish at even at higher prices, especially the Maps 
Nr. 64. 65. 66. 67. 68. and the sooner these, the better. 
5) When more copies are desired and one only can be 
got at present, I beg to send me that; and to reserve the 
purchasing of the other-atto an other opportunity. 
6) Should it be deemed necessary that a List of some 
scarce ones of those marked ** she ought to be in- 
serted in one Newspaper, if those Maps and Books cannot 
be got otherwise, I have no objection that this be done 
once, and shall pay the fees for insertion. 
7) Those Books marked with * (one black star) may be 
sent if even the sum should amount above 6 1b. Sterlings. 


Hamburgh the 19 of April C. D. Ebeling 
1792 Professor at the Gym- 
nasium and one of the Di- 
rectors of the Commercial 
Academy at Hamburgh. 














Such was the breadth of Ebeling’s interests and 
sources. While the underlining ** and starring are 
suggestive in indicating preferred materials, one can 
make only limited inferences from them. This list was 
addressed to only one of a number of American agents 
through whom Ebeling worked and was designed to 
cover primarily the middle colonies. By the time it was 
written Ebeling was already in possession of a consider- 
able American library. Furthermore, many of the items 
listed were advance orders for work that still lay far in 
the future ; these may have been considered more urgent 
at a later date. 

To gain a true picture of the extent and quality of 
Ebeling’s sources one must also consider the bibliog- 


37 Underlining in the original ms. has been indicated by 
italics in this transcription. Much of the underlining is in 
red ink. 

87¢ Indicated above by italics. 
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raphies which appear in the Erdbeschreibung itself. 
Each volume carries a general bibliography of major 
works on the state under consideration, with brief 
critical annotations ; numerous other publications appear 
in citations in the text itself. The bibliography for the 
Geography of Pennsylvania (1797) contains forty-seven 
books, pamphlets, and articles, and thirteen maps. 
Chief among these are the following: Penn’s General 
Description, Gabriel Thomas’s Account, Pastorius’s 
Beschreibung, Falckner’s Nachricht, Mittelberger’s 
Reise, the Hallesche Nachrichten, three controversial 
pamphlets of 1755-1756, the True and Impartial State 
of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1759), Franklin’s His- 
torical View of the Constitution and Government of 
Pennsylvania, Franklin’s Collection of All the Laws, 
Acrelius’s Beskrifning, Duché’s Caspipina’s Letters, 
Melsheimer’s “Beschreibung,” Thomas Cooper’s /n- 
formation Respecting America, Coxe’s View of the 
United States, Jardine’s Letter from Pennsylvania, 
Davies’ Philadelphia, Biddle’s Directory, Hardie’s Di- 
rectory, the Accounts of the General Assembly (Dallas), 
Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives, 
Journals of the House of Representatives, Journal of 
the Council of Censors, the Pennsylvania State Trials 
(Hogan), Bradford’s Pennsylvania Journal, Goddard’s 
Pennsylvania Chronicle, Ledger’s Pennsylvania Mer- 
cury, the Pennsylvania Packet, Freeman’s Journal, 
Bache’s General Advertiser, Fenno’s United States Ga- 
sette, Franklin and Hall’s Pennsylvania Gazette, and 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety.** Also mentioned in the text are such authorities 
as David Rittenhouse, Benjamin Rush, Brissot de War- 
ville, Chastellux, Kalm, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
Pownall, Marter, Wangenheim, Douglass, G. H. E. 
Muhlenberg, Cranz, Aitken, Webster, the Columbian 
Mazagine, the American Museum, the American Ency- 
clopedia, the Medical Inquirer, the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians, the New York Magazine, the 
Lancaster Zeitung, Scott, Humphrey Marshall, Ameri- 
can Husbandry, the Hamburg Addresskomtor-Nach- 
richten, Archenholz’s Minerva, and a host of others. 
The account of the Quaker Keithian controversy alone 
rests upon twenty-three distinct sources. 

In addition to printed sources, Ebeling depended 
heavily upon manuscript notes, letters, and conversa- 
tions with such Americans as Barlow and Crevecceur. 
It became almost traditional for Americans visiting 
Germany to stop at Hamburg for a conversation with 
him. In 1794 he announced to Jeremy Belknap his 


38 The sources listed in this bibliography prove that Ebeling, 
despite all obstacles, met with some success in obtaining up-to- 
date materials. A good half of the works above date from the 
1790's. Yet in 1803 he wrote to Mathew Carey, concerning the 
history of Pennsylvania: “My History of Pennsylvania is just 
finished and has cost me great and continued troubles as to the 
latest years, because I wanted the laws of that State since 1790 
and the Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States since 1796 [?] concerning Trade, Taxes, Duties.” Ebe- 
ling to Carey, May 18, 1803, ms. 
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intention to print questionnaires for circulation among 
his correspondents, pointing out the gaps for which he 
wished further information.*” Unfortunately the manu- 
script and oral data used by Ebeling were too extensive 
to be acknowledged otherwise than by conventional 
symbols—Schr. N., Br., and M. N.*° 

The strong emphasis upon governmental, legal, and 
economic affairs, and the insistence upon original data 
—journals of assemblies, collections of laws, and con- 
troversial materials—in these fields are at once evident. 
At the same time the interest in cultural minutiae is 
also remarkable. Especially striking is the utilization of 
newspapers, journals, and other ephemeral publications 
to an extent equalled by few of Ebeling’s successors. 
In 1793 he wrote that the democratic open discussions 
of policy made a “fairly complete collection of their 
newspapers” essential to any true history of the Ameri- 
can states. At the same time he complained that even 
in America the “reichhaltige” newspapers of the Revo- 
lutionary period had almost completely disappeared.*! 
Occasionally Ebeling was forced to use newspapers also 
as substitutes for recent sources which he was unable 
to obtain.*? He was always eager to build complete 


files. When this was not feasible he took what he could 
get. In 1793, in desperation, he begged Carey to send 


him “old refuse Newspapers of America, especially 
those of the Southern States, or of Kentucky, Vermont, 
New Jersey as incomplete, or even tore or stained as 
they may be.” ** He offered German newspapers in 
exchange, sending samples. Although Ebeling followed 
American publications closely, he was unwilling to rely 
entirely upon his own judgment and his sources of in- 
formation ; frequently he appealed to his correspondents 
for guidance and suggestions. In his letter of 1793 to 
the American Philosophical Society he wrote: “If any 
of You, Gentleman [!], would condescend to inform 
me whether there are sources unknown to me, whence 
information about those subjects might be drawn, I 
should acknowledge it as a great favour.’ He spared 
neither time, money, nor pains, and refused to accept 
defeat. For twelve years he sought a copy of Samuel 
Smith’s New Jersey—until in 1795 Noah Webster of- 
fered his personal copy as a gift. Ebeling gratefully 
replied that he would accept it as a loan only.** Even- 
tually his fame won him help beyond the circle of his 
correspondents; in 1816 he thanked an “unknown pa- 
tron” for manuscripts on the latest matters of state, 


39 Ebeling to Belknap, Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 6th ser., 4: 
583, 1891. 

40T.e., Schriftliche Nachrichten, Briefe, Miindliche Nach- 
richten. 

41 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung I: iv, 1162. Lane, Proc. Amer. 
Antiqg. Soc., n.s., 35, 1925, states that Ebeling’s collection of 
American newspapers, now at Harvard, is still “probably the 
most precious collection of American papers of that date in 
existence.” 

42 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung I, 2nd ed., 170n. 
43 Ebeling to Carey, June 1, 1793, ms. 
44 Ebeling to Noah Webster, Oct. 24, 1795, ms. 
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“together with a great many papers printed only for 
the members of Congress.” *° 

With all this vast array of data, Ebeling was still 
dissatisfied. He complained that there were no Ameri- 
can geographical materials comparable to Busching. 
Even Morse was lacking in plan and weak in selection 
and utilization of sources. The second edition showed 
little improvement over the first.“* With American 
Those of Massachu- 
setts were very incomplete with respect to minerals, 
mills, and manufactures. Small natural features of the 
coastline were omitted and the conformation of the land 
“ridiculously neglected.” ** In writing recent history he 
found himself not only without any reliable predecessor 
but quite “destitute of historical accounts.” ** For 
Virginia he was without any sort of guide after the ces- 
sation of Jefferson’s Notes; of the recent materials on 
Pennsylvania he complained, “all 
point of internal police, improvements, learning, popula- 
tion, finances.” *” 

Ebeling’s letters teem with critical comments upon 
He complained that 
Schopf was prejudiced against America; La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt, German edition he super- 
vised, was “pretty impartial’ but biased by antipathy 
against the English.*” Robert Proud wrote too zealously 
in defense of the Quakers. Peters’s history of Connecti- 
cut he finally dubbed a “novel.” *' Again, he inveighed 
against the emphases of his predecessors: Holmes’s 
American Annals dealt only with “military events’ — 
“but of the much more instructive development of the 
state, in the midst of the most passionate wranglings of 
parties, there is as yet no history at hand.” *? Not al- 
Robert- 


maps he was even less satisfied. 


is defective in 


specific sources which he used. 


whose 


ways, however, was his comment unfavorable. 
son’s treatment of Virginia he found “masterful” ; from 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
he could “drink deep.” * 

It is clear from the foregoing remarks that Ebeling 
was not one to copy, paraphrase, or clip and paste. He 
sought always to view his subject matter from all sides ; 
he consistently compared the various anthorities and 
either resolved them or chose from among them. Even 
then, he often noted the differences of opinion extant. 
He was not satisfied even with eye-witness accounts, 
but wished, where possible, confirmation from other 


sources. Reports of natives, he held, can be relied upon 


45 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung VII: xi. 


46 Tbid. 1: v, vi. Ebeling built upon a wider base of sources 
than Morse; “I take from the same sources of information 
with him, and from many German ones printed in Germany 
but written in America about Pennsylvania.” Ebeling to Bent- 
ley, Oct. 1, 1796, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., n.s., 35: 297, 1925. 

‘7 Ebeling, Ueber . . . Landkarten, op. cit. I: 162-164, 1800. 

48 Ebeling to the Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 14, 1793, ms. 

49 Ibid.; Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung VII: ix. 
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51 [bid., 598. 
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only when corroborated by travellers, “who have seen 
more lands and peoples, and are therefore able to com- 
pare.” °* Enbeling’s comparative method is well illus- 
trated by his biographical sketch of Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Steuben, in the Amerikanisches Magazin. This is 
based upon upwards of eighteen sources—including gen- 
eral histories, a history of the Lee Trial, histories of the 
Revolution, German and American articles by relatives 
and friends of Steuben, American obituaries, journals 
and acts of state legislatures and of the Congress; it 
contains critical notes on various moot points. 

Ebeling’s intellectual approach to the problems of 
American history was imaginative and many-sided. In 
dealing with the controversial Jay Treaty he stated that 
it could be understood only in the light of five strains of 
influence—the antecedent American affairs of state, 
the influence of the French legate, the character and 
principles of the leaders and publicists of American 
political parties, the dealings of the English and French 
governments with the American, and the messages of 
the President to Congress. He printed a translation of 
Hamilton’s defense of the treaty and promised later 
items from the opposition, as well as a critical exposi- 
tion of the treaty itself. Then, he advised, readers 
would be in a position to decide whether the advantages 
to the United States justified the betrayal of the rights 
of man and the infringements upon treaties with other 
nations.*®» Letters to Noah Webster and Edward 
Everett reveal his considered quest for a closer under- 
standing of political events. 

It seems now to be no great noise of parties with You. 
Was that of the French really so formidable? Or was 
there more hue and cry about it? Some travellers who 
return from America pretend that the french party was not 
to be feared and not extensive and that it was more anti- 
english than french properly; and that their noise subsided 
as soon as they saw that a war might ensue. From such 
scribbling as in the Aurora, Boston Chronicle, one cannot 
judge, as it seems to me, at least when at such distance, 
as we are from the scene of action.*® 

So I wish to know what the Convention at Hartford, Con- 
necticut really intended; whether a separation was meant, 
or whether they only by creating the fear of such an event 
wished to accelerate the peace. Who was the principal 
promotor thereof ? 7 

Nowhere is Ebeling’s uncompromising thoroughness 
more evident than in his reckonings of area. In 1800 
he addressed to Franz Xaver von Zach, editor of the 
Monatliche Correspondens sur Beforderung der Erd- 
und Himmelskunde, a lengthy letter setting forth his 
troubles in this respect.** He apologizes for having 
left the reckoning of area for the first volume of the 
Erdbeschreibung to a skilled professor of mathematics 


54 Ebeling in Allgemeine geographische Ephemeriden V: xiv, 
1800. 

5° Amertkanisches Magasin 2: 162-166, 
geographische Ephemeriden I: xv, 1800. 

°6 Ebeling to Webster, Oct. 4, 1796, ms. 

57 Ebeling to Everett, Sept. 7, 1815, ms. 
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who did careless work. Ebeling now plans to do the 
whole job over himself and publish the corrected figures 
in the new edition. 
explain his technical reasons for rejecting the commonly 
accepted method of triangulation in computing area and 
submits for Zach’s criticism a new method of his own. 
With new maps and his new method he finds, to his 


He goes on for several pages to 


chagrin, everything “much smaller” than he had been 
told. A comparison of the original with the revised 
figures shows such gross errors as 437.879 sq. mi. 
changed to 437.8, 447.097 to 446.9, 414.23 to 426.74! °° 

Likewise indicative of thorough workmanship are 
Ebeling’s tables, which were among the best features of 
his book. He gives twelve for the city of Boston alone: 


Municipal expenditures, 1798-1799 (from the printed 
municipal report). 

Occupational status of inhabitants (from the Boston 
Directory ). 

Mercantile establishments. 

Exports, in order of importance. 

Revenue from import duties, 1789-1796 (by years). 

Revenue from export duties, 1791-1795. 

Drawbacks and bounties, 1789-1796 (from annual 
accounts of the receipts and expenditures of the 
United States). 

Tonnage, by type of ship, 1796 (from a letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1798). 

Origin and destination of ships, 1749, 1773, 1784. 

Types of ships, 1784 (from Douglass). 

Commerce with the West Indies, Great Britain, and 
other countries, 1793 (from Pemberton). 

Number of ships anchoring, by type, 1793-1798 (by 
years ; from La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, the Colo- 
nial Centinal, and the Independent Chronicle). 


Such full and precise tables contrasted markedly with 
those to be found in most other geographical and _his- 
torical publications of the day. 

Yet, for all its comprehensiveness and careful work- 
manship, Ebeling was far from setting his work up as 
either exact or complete. 


My plan may be thought to be too extensive, and impossible 
to be executed equally well in all its parts. That I readily 
allow. But shall be glad when another improves what I 
left imperfect. An author should clear the way for his 
followers, and content himself with the satisfaction to have 
done his best and made it easier for others to surpass him.® 


There is no note so constant in his letters and publica- 
tions as his urgent request for merciless criticism. 


I should think myself very happy if you would do me the 
honor to read my book and mark out the many faults | 
necessarily must have committed by want of materials if 
5° Comparative figures from the first and second editions of 
vol. I of the Erdbeschreibung, and from Ebeling’s ms. notes 
on the interleaved copy of the first edition, now at Harvard. 
60 Ebeling to Carey, March 20, 1794, ms. 
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not by my own inadvertence or incapacity. If ever so 


short and severe | shall be very thankful.®! 

I wrote him [ Jedidiah Morse] that I thought a Geographer 
should wish that in every place of the lands he describes 
there was a very severe but exact and just Reviewer of his 
Book. No kind of litterary composition is more subject 
to errors. I expect with much desire your remarks 
upon my Geography. Don’t spare me. The admonitions 
of an intelligent Critic, however severe, are restorative 
balm to an Author, who feels his weakness. “Many errors 
of mine I see allready, but far more are unknown to 
me... . The errors of the printer are very great.®* 

You will greatly oblige me, when at leisure to give me or 
procure me by your friends corrections and additions. A 
second edition will soon be wanted and I should be glad to 
make it less defective.®* 


Throughout his life, Ebeling continued to urge this 
service upon all his friends, both German and American. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES AND INTERESTS 


In the composition of the Erdbeschreibung Ebeling, 
as perhaps all really creative writers, was continually 
under the influence of certain basic principles. Chief 
among these were love of justice, love of freedom, love 
of peace and order. His whole book came to be con- 
ceived largely as a study and a vindication of the growth 
and development of human freedom in America. “I am 
particularly fond,” he writes, “of the Geography and 
History of America, which I regard as the Mother 
Country of Liberty.” It was to Penn’s “sicherste 
Grundsatze” of human liberty, both religious and politi- 
cal, that he attributed the extraordinary rapidity with 
which Pennsylvania surpassed the older colonies in pop- 
ulation and prosperity.*° In common with his fellow lib- 
erals, he was distrustful of aristocracy and royalty— 
blaming them for the woes and outrages of the day. ‘All 
that would not be, if we had no nobility, nor courts, nor 
Princes. We hope to get rid of them without great 
convulsions, as they suddenly lost all their grandeur in 
the public opinion and do everything to increase the 
hatred against themselves.” ®° 

Ebeling’s love of justice stemmed likewise from a high 
regard for human dignity and the lofty potentialities of 
the race. His letters teem with indignation against the 
injustices and cruelties of the day. He inveighs against 
the age-old spectacle of the British starving the conti- 
nent of Europe, finally observing that “it may be for the 
happiness of trading nations if this nation [England] 
is somewhat humiliated.” ** The “execrable’” behavior 
of English and Austrian troops on the continent, he 


61 Ebeling to Bentley, June 28, 1795, Proc. Amer. Antiq. 
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charges, “would do honor to Calmucks and Cosacks.”’ * 
Conversely, after reading Morse’s geography, he ad- 
vises its author: “You say not enough of the goodness 
of the Danish Government, their stout adherence to 
justice and morals, the liberty of the press. - 
Likewise, after pointing out certain weaknesses in 
Penn’s constitutions, he observes, “It is the principles 
of virtue and morality upon which they were founded 
which raised him so far above the age in which he 
lived.” *° 

Justice was, for Ebeling, only one of the necessary 
conditions for liberty. 
order, and peace. In Germany he hoped for peaceful 
revolution through the diffusion of education and learn- 
ing.** In denouncing the Jay Treaty he nevertheless 
observed, “peace is seldom purchased at too high a 
price.” ** His love of order had a somewhat legalistic 
bent. ‘Freedom is not licentiousness, it is the Govern- 
ment of the Laws.” ** In his discussions of both Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania he attributed the later char- 
acter of the provinces to the early laws established. 
Those of Pennsylvania, he observed, achieved strict and 
efficient administration without cruelty. At the same 
time, Ebeling recognized that freedom was to be main- 
tained only through virtue.** Throughout the Erdbe- 
schreibung it is clear that it was the American achieve- 
ment of true freedom, with its necessary bases of en- 
lightenment, justice, and order, that aroused Ebeling’: 
intense admiration. In contrast, he viewed the French 
Revolution as disorderly and bigoted : 


69 


The others were enlightenment, 


The overthrow of superstition would be a happy event, if 
it was not accompanied with a far more direfull, that of 
the extirpation of true Christianity and universal toler- 
ation.—The [!] Atheists are more intolerant than the 
bigoted has often been said and now is proved in fact. 
But Gods providence knows better how to prepare nations 
to the pure knowledge of truth than we feeble Men, and I 
hope light will go forth from this darkness.7° . 


The content of the Erdbeschreibung shows the em- 
phasis upon political and economic affairs characteristic 
of the statistical school of northern Germany. Ebeling’s 
political interest in America, while doubtless stimulated 
by the municipal republic in which he lived, also had 
more personal and more universal bases. It went back 
to his early interest in both ancient and modern repub- 
lics ; it drew sustenance from his aspirations and dreams 
for the liberation of man from all forces of ignorance, 
despotism, corruption, and injustice. Dry as they seem 
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to the modern reader, his seemingly endless accounts of 
the institution, modification, and vicissitudes of demo- 
cratic government in the colonies were to him the living 
story of the practical development of human liberty. 
The persistence and development of the American ideal 
in the midst of party strife and selfish interest was for 
him the triumph of the human spirit over mortal frailty. 
With patient persistence he ferreted out the small details 
of American political life in numerous disputes and 
crises—that contemporaries and posterity alike might 
know in its essential features the rise, vicissitudes, and 
progress, the blessings and evils of liberty in America. 

The entire History of Pennsylvania is clearly organ- 
ized about a succession of administrative events; the 
materials themselves are predominately political—in- 
terlarded with such other observations as two pages on 
the German immigration, four pages on Franklin’s sci- 
entific and philanthropic achievements, four on German 
religious affairs, and one on education. In discussing 
the constitutions of Penn, Ebeling evidently meant to 
conserve earlier experience for later profit. ‘He [Penn| 
had not experience sufficient to discern the best form 
which could be given to a free government; this will 
only be fully known after numerous experiments in a 
series of ages, and then it will be found that the same 
form is not suited to every country.” *® In like manner, 
his temperate factual account of the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion is written as an example of the origin, the nature, 
and the means of dealing with uprisings in a democratic 
state. His own belief that internal agitations were more 
dangerous than external foes to the preservation of 
freedom made him especially interested in the true his- 
tory of democratic and republican crises. In general, 
cultural affairs were reserved for consideration in the 
volume on the geography of Pennsylvania. In the His- 
tory of Massachusetts religious affairs are treated chiefly 
as they bear upon the administration. 

Second only to political interests, with Ebeling, were 
the economic. These were doubtless encouraged by his 
residence in Hamburg, his work at the Handlungsaka- 
demie, and the patronage of leading merchants of the 
city. The Neue allgemeine geographische und statis- 
tische Ephemeriden* observed that Ebeling’s sections 
on trades and manufactures were uncommonly compre- 
hensive and included the smallest details. Commer- 
cial life was depicted not only in textual description but 
also in numerous carefully compiled tables. Ebeling 
was also at pains to describe the division, settlement, and 
utilization of the land. In Massachusetts he described 
the development of townships by entrepreneurs; in 
Connecticut he stressed the economic motive in migra- 
tion; in Pennsylvania he mentioned the commonly for- 
gotten Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania, erected 
for the purchase, settlement, and development of land, 
and noted the unfavorable effects of post-Revolution- 
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ary speculation in lands. Especially suggestive is his 
discussion of agriculture in Pennsylvania—in which he 
dealt with the influence of the frontier upon methods, 
social influences impeding improvement, cultural lag, 
and cultural influences in the selection of crops. 





SCOPE AND INTERPRETATION 
Despite these political and economic emphases, 
Ebeling was far from neglecting cultural and social life. 
An analysis of the disposition of space in the Geog- 
raphy of Pennsylvania (see table 2) will serve to illus- 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE IN EBELING’S 
DESCRIPTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Natural Geography Economic Geography 


Boundaries and Extent 2 pp. Agriculture 29 pp. 
Climate 25 Animal Husbandry 7 
Nature of the Soil 19 Artisans and 
Waters 26 Manufactures 46 
Minerals 13 Trade 115 
Plants 32 — 
Animals 18 Total 197 pp. 
Fish 3 
\mphibia 3 Society and Culture 
Total 141 pp. Inhabitants 35 pp. 
res i Religion 17 
Political Science Education and 
Government 54 pp. Learning 40 
Finance 32 — 
The Military 5 Total 92 pp. 
Total 91 pp Local Description 381 pp. 


trate his relative coverage of all aspects of the Common- 
wealth. No such analysis can be exact. The sections 
on natural geography contain much that pertains to 
economic geography; the Ortbeschreibung contains 
much material on culture and economics. The relatively 
‘small amount of space given to government is made up 
by the devotion of almost all of the 528 pages of the 
History of Pennsylvania to public affairs. Economic, 
cultural, and local history are also treated incidentally 
in the geographical volume. 

The section on inhabitants is subdivided into eight 
divisions—population, taxables, density, provenience, 
character, and customs, social classes, physical build, 
and languages. The section on education and learning 
deals with all aspects of higher culture. This is rather 
weak in some respects—being quite unreliable with re- 
spect to music and poor on the graphic arts. The listing 
of twenty-nine Pennsylvania writers of note shows the 
author conversant with the cultural leaders of the day, 
but the treatment is brief throughout and must represent 
a considerable condensation of the materials at Ebeling’s 
disposal. 


Inasmuch as Ebeling died before writing his projected 
volume on the colonies as a group he left no unified 
He did, how- 


treatment of the American Revolution. 
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ever, treat the history of the Revolution in the states 
and in the larger localities in the course of his various 
volumes. Despite his attempt at impartiality, Ebeling’s 
American sympathies and his liberal enthusiasm led 
him into a distinctly pro-American position. It is true 
that he recognized provocations on both sides, stated 
that the term “Boston Massacre’’ was a misnomer, de- 
cried the lawless conduct of Hancock, and characterized 
the Bostonian press as “rough,” “low,”’ and ‘‘unbecom- 
ing.’ On the other hand his treatment, not only of 
Bernard, but also of Hutchinson was not only unfavor- 
able but full of unnecessary insinuations. He was at 
pains to explain and defend the patriots throughout and 
commented constantly upon their forbearance. His 
treatment of the Boston Tea Party would hardly be ac- 
ceptable to American historians today : 


As all representations which they made to the governor 
were fruitless, the Bostonians then found themselves in 
this double difficulty—either to permit the landing of this 
now hated cargo, and therefore themselves further the 
constructed plan for the undermining of their liberties, or 
to oppose this bravely. To patrol the shore day and night, 
to prevent the importation, was an entirely ineffectual 
counter-measure; therefore, they fell naturally upon the 
idea of destroying without delay the tea which was to be 
forced upon them. The obstinacy of the governor was to 
blame that this actually happened on the 16th of December, 
1773—as they had seventeen fellows disguised as Indians 
force their way into the tea ship, who, without otherwise 
doing the least damage, broke open 342 cases and poured 
the tea into the sea.*§ 


Like most other historians, Ebeling dwelt upon the 
influence of Massachusetts in the Revolution at such 
length as to miss the central position of Philadelphia 
in the later years of the war. In limiting his history of 
the struggle in Pennsylvania to its provincial aspects he 
left out of consideration the very real contributions of 
Pennsylvanian leaders to its national aspects. The same 
is true of his treatment of the Constitutional Convention, 
which is scarcely mentioned in the volumes on Penn- 
sylvania. He did, however, credit the Pennsylvanians 
with some of the best writings on the Revolutionary 
controversy—stating that they developed and expressed 
an unusually sound position and exercised an important 
moderating influence upon radicals from New England. 
Despite his popular sympathies, Ebeling was much more 
concerned with the sins of Parliament and the English 
merchants than with those of George III.*° He devoted 
much more attention to the governmental issues involved 
than did most other German writers. He was also 
among the earliest to recognize the importance of Amer- 
ican lawyers in fomenting the Revolution.*® 

Ebeling devoted nearly as many pages to the history 
of Pennsylvania as Leiste had given to the history and 
geography of all British North America. It goes with- 
out saying that the American materials he laid before 
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the German people were not only much more reliable 
but also much more extensive and detailed than any 
they had known before. A consideration of his data on 
the several states must here be limited to a brief review 
of his general remarks in three selected instances. 

For Massachusetts he had high admiration. It is, 
he writes, distinguished by the most restless struggle 
for freedom and the strongest marks of love of liberty 
in the United States. 
Connecticut 


There and in the neighboring 
and Island laid 
firmer bases for freedom and independence than in any 


colonies of Rhode 


were 
other colonies. ‘Their charters led directly to a demo- 
cratic government.” *' Massachusetts has consistently 
exhibited a lively and lasting spirit of enterprise; its 
temperance, thrift, industry, and opposition to licen- 
tiousness have kept it from the threats of want so 
disastrous to the maintenance of freedom. It was the 
Its inhabitants are 
characterized by a firm belief in equality and personal 
freedom and an insatiable quest for knowledge. Its 
practical knowledge, learning, and education are the 
most advanced in the United States. Nevertheless 
Ebeling was not blind to the faults of this energetic 
people. 


source of the American Revolution. 


Their directness is sometimes unpolished ; their 
independence has led to harsh and contentious partisan- 
ship. 
trade. 


They have the reputation of being sharpers in 
Their strenuous religiosity has led to supersti- 
tion, bigotry, and intolerance—which have, however, 


softened in recent years. In considering the history of 


Massachusetts Ebeling is at pains to point out the ad- 
vantages of its democratic spirit in politics and in the 
development of trade, although he does not hesitate 


to comment upon its unfavorable aspects also. He 
treats in considerable detail the influence of the town- 
ship in internal affairs; at the same time he deals with 
the atypical influence of large personal holdings and 
gores. He also traces the struggle against the establish- 
ment of aristocratic institutions in the later years of 
the colony. 

Pennsylvania, Ebeling views as the triumph of toler- 
ance, freedom, and love of peace; it was an experiment 
based upon principles new in the history of European 
colonization. 


No one among all the colonies was, at its first establish- 
ment, ordered according to so philanthropic a plan; none 
was more deeply impressed with the character of its 
founder ; none developed more in accordance with its prin- 
ciples of toleration, freedom, and love of peace, or increased 
more rapidly than Pennsylvania.*? 


To the solid virtues and principles of the founders he 
attributes the rapid growth of the colony to a position of 
preeminence among the thirteen.** 


81 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung I: Ix. 

82 [bid. VI: 3. 

$3 Ibid. IV: 9. 
worthy of all.” 


. In more than one respect the most note- 
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The spirit of order, industry and economy by which Penn- 
sylvania always so nobly distinguished herself before the 
other colonies, was produced by her early laws. 

The Christian resignation and courage of these pious 
adventurers and the hope of raising to the Lord a free and 
holy people, enabled them to surmount every obstacle.*# 
Naturally, Penn’s attempt to set up a government on 
the freest principles ever used in practical administra- 
tion was a problem of the greatest interest to Ebeling. 
The founder, he states, sought not merely to establish 
an asylum for the oppressed, but to realize the ideal 
government among men—one which would give the 
individual citizen the highest possible degree of freedom 
and happiness and yet preserve the dignity of the gov- 
erning power. Ebeling traces this tortuous experiment 
in great detail, bringing in all the conflicting forces op- 
erating between the Crown and the Proprietaries, the 
Proprietaries and the people, Quakers and non-Quakers, 
Swedes and English. He points out the building on 
past experience, the constant experimentation in the 
adjustment of theoretical principles to a practical situa- 
tion, and comments upon significant results of the whole. 
In dealing with the people of Pennsylvania he found 
their diversity such as to preclude definition. He was 
reduced to giving three separate characterizations—of 
the Quakers, Irish, and Germans respectively. Com- 
mon to the state as a whole were only the three virtues 
of industry, order, and thrift, and a general level of 
prosperity without great wealth. The most serious 
shortcoming of the colony he found in its lack of respect 
and reward for education and learning—although he 
noted that practical knowledge was nowhere more 
highly advanced. 

Pennsylvania was the only state to which Ebeling 
found himself forced to devote two complete volumes— 
although it is possible that he might have done the 
same for Virginia, had he lived. His geographical 
volume goes into the greatest detail and is replete with 
comparative data, authentic figures, and suggestive re- 
marks. In treating of the temperature of Pennsylvania, 
for instance, he gives monthly charts from Philadelphia 
for 1776, 1791, and 1793, from Springfield for 1776. 
He notes the effects of the clearing and settlement of 
the land upon both climate and health, the causes, na- 
ture, and treatment of the fever, and numerous other 
details unusual in a geography of such scope as his 
Erdbeschreibung. One of the most useful features of 
the book—uncommon even today—is a table of the di- 
vision and subdivision of counties, showing how and 
when the newer proceded out of the older; this feature 
is repeated in the volume on Virginia. 

It is not surprising that the egalitarian and sober 
Ebeling should have found the aristocratic and spirited 
Commonwealth of Virginia less congenial to his taste 
than Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. Although ad- 
mitting that it was the source of the greatest Americans 

’4 Ebeling, History of Pennsylvania, tr. Du Ponceau, op. cit., 


354-355. 
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of war and peace—Washington, Jefferson, Henry, the 
Madisons, the Randolphs, Monroe, Tucker, and many 
others—he laments that this early foundation has not 
been built upon. The spirit of the state is seldom enter- 
prising, but, rather, averse to the exertion of talents. 
Leisure, pleasures, and pastimes are preferred to busi- 
ness pursuits. Pride, vanity, frivolity, and love of dis- 
play are common—offset, however, by good humor 
and limitless hospitality. Most of the economic and so- 
cial shortcomings Ebeling lays at the door of slavery 
—in which he was in agreement with most of the lead- 
ing contemporary citizens of the commonwealth. In 
general Ebeling underestimates the contributions of 
Virginia to national history; it is possible that these 
might have emerged more clearly from the projected 
History of the commonwealth. 

In his search for the Nationalcharakter of the United 
States, Ebeling came finally to the conclusion that such 
did not exist. The diversity of origin and the youth of 
the United States were such that they had nationality 
only statistically and politically—not socially or cul- 
turally.*° His smaller articles, however, are fruitful in 
observations on traits commonly found among the peo- 
ple at large. The Amerikanisches Magasin, in unsigned 
annotations upon a funeral oration by John Eliot on 


tally with remarks of Brissot de Warville: 

As to the taste of the Americans in this field, it appears— 
judging from the present sample—that they occupy a 
middle ground between the coldness and dryness of English 
biographers and the too enthusiastic flights and exaggerated 
coloring of French eulogies. Peculiar to themselves seems 
to be a true evaluation of the character, in which the fail- 
ings are neither overlooked, nor hidden, nor brought for- 
ward; neither bewailed, in the moralizing tone of English 
biographers, nor, with the sophistry of French panegy- 
rists, portrayed as mere whims, but admitted with manly 
trankness.*®® 


The involuntary outburst of weeping at Bowdoin’s 
funeral is interpreted as an indication of simplicity and 
untainted manners. American poetry Ebeling charac- 
terizes as ruled by reason, seasoned with a moral tone 
derived from English prototypes.*’ He also recognizes 
a mercenary strain in American life.“* An unusual note 
in Ebeling’s comments on American institutions and 
customs is his recognition that the needs and capabilities 
of a young country differed greatly from those of 
Europe. Consequently, much that his contemporaries 
and successors called inadequate or ridiculous he de- 
fended or explained as suited to the needs and character 
of a young nation. 

Throughout the Erdbeschreibung Ebeling’s depiction 
of the United States is favorable and sympathetic but 





85 Amerikanisches Magasin 4: 175n, 1777. 

86 [bid. 1: 40n, 1775. This annotation was doubtless written 
by either Ebeling or Hegewisch, with the approval or collabora- 
tion of the other. 

87 [bid. 4: 18, 1777. 
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not uncritically so. His greatest weakness was in rely- 
ing somewhat too heavily upon laws and documents, 
without adequate knowledge of conditions as they ac- 
tually existed. Thus, he outlined the Pennsylvania 
School Act of 1792 but made no mention of its effect 
in actual practice. Similarly, his documentary refuta- 
tion of the unfavorable account of the workings of the 
federal system given by Bulow, who travelled in the 
United States, was hardly adequate. 

More than once Ebeling stepped aside from the com- 
position of the Erdbeschreibung to champion America 
publicly against specific detractors. The most famous 
of these controversies was that which raged for years 
through various German periodicals between Ebeling 
and Dietrich von Bulow, unhappy younger son of a 
famous German noble house. Bulow, after losing his 
small fortune in America, returned to publish one of the 
strongest denunciations of the United States ever to 
appear in print in Germany.*® well known is 
Ebeling’s refutation of the Swedish writer, Kierulf, 
who, after visiting America, published unfavorable ac- 
counts in German periodicals.*° One of Ebeling’s letters 
to John Eliot reveals the real risks which he was will- 
ing to run in the defense of the United States. 


Less 


He [Kierulf] went to Berlin, and wrote there against 
Washington, prs. Adams, Muhlenberg, as if they were the 
most worthless men. In reviewing the first of his Essays 
in one of our newspapers I refuted shortly what he ad- 
vanced against the honor of your late President, quoting 
the testimonies even of several of his ennemies in favor 
of him. This Kierulf took so much amiss, that (tho’ there 
was not the least personality in my refutation) he accused 
me before our Senate inclosing a Letter: To the mad dog 
the professor Ebeling. The Senate rejected both the accu- 
sation and the letter, and I heard of it but occasionally.® 


CONTEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT INFLUENCE 


Time has dimmed considerably the great achievement 
of Ebeling, until today only a few specialists realize 
the greatness of his contribution or the extent of his in- 
fluence. Not only did he assemble the finest collection 
of Americana in the world but from it he produced a 
work which continued for years as a leading authority 
on American affairs. It has probably never been sur- 
passed for minute detail and thorough workmanship. 
Nothing equally authoritative appeared in any language 
until the work of Bancroft in the 1830's; even this, 
while going beyond Ebeling’s Erdbeschreibung in or- 
ganization and synthesis, did not supersede it in refine- 
ment and comprehensiveness. As late as 1889 Brinton 
Coxe, President of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, was still working for the translation of the entire 
Erdbeschreibung into English.*? 

89 See below, pp. 4937. 

90 E.g., Der neue teutsche Merkur, 1798: 1: 11ff. 

91 Ebeling to Eliot, July 26, 1800, Proc. Amer. Antigq. Soc., 
n.s., 35: 346, 1925. 

92 Brinton Coxe to Messrs. John Severen et al., Committee 
of the Historical Society of Georgia, Feb. 5, 1889, ms. Like 
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With the appearance of the first volume of the Erdbe- 
schreibung Ebeling was credited with having established 
a new standard of research in Amerikakunde. His 
work, observed the Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
rendered obsolete all previous descriptions of North 
America. “How entirely different, when compared with 
earlier accounts, appear the only two free states treated 
in this volume, New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
_. eee From 1793 until his death Ebeling’s posi- 
tion as the ultimate authority, although somewhat 
shaken by Bulow, was never seriously contested. 
viewers found themselves at a loss: 


Re- 
“A reviewer is in 
no greater embarrassment than when he can find noth- 
ing to criticize in an important work—nor yet dares to 
offer his readers excerpts from the same, as it is already 
in everyone’s hands.” ** It was further pointed out that 
Ebeling had achieved a new level of scholarship, not 
only with respect to America, but in geographical 
science generally. The Allgemeine geographische Ephe- 
meriden pronounced him superior to Bisching in the 
collection, evaluation, and citation of sources, and in 
richness and thoroughness of data. Even the German 
reviewer was “astonished” over the thoroughness and 
authenticity, the wealth of sources, and the industry dis- 
played in using them. In 1824 Robert von Mohl sug- 
gested that no geographical study of comparable work- 
manship existed with respect to any other country.* 
The arrival of each new volume was greeted as an im- 
portant achievement in the progress of human knowl- 
edge. As early as March of 1794 Ebeling wrote that a 
second edition of the first volume (1st ed., 1793) would 
“soon be wanted.” ** In 1798 he wrote that Volume 
III (1796) was out of print."* Ebeling also enjoyed 


the support of other outstanding leaders of American 


From the “late Dr. Robertson” he received 
“several very scarce books and pamphlets concerning 
the Historical Part,” as well as manuscripts on Spanish 
America.** His “excellent friend,’”’ Humboldt, promised 
to help him with the Spanish American section.** 

Such was Ebeling’s reputation that he was commis- 
sioned to supply a number of universities, libraries, and 
scholars in both Germany and Denmark with the latest 
and best American publications. To Charles Ghequiere 
he wrote, in 1791: 


studies. 


most latter-day admirers of Ebeling, Coxe apparently knew 
more of Ebeling’s reputation than of his work. He proposed 
that the historical societies of the original thirteen states each 
secure the translation of that portion of the Erdbeschrethung 
relating to its state. He appears to have been unaware that 
Ebeling never published a volume on Georgia! 

93 Géttingische gelehrte Anseigen, 1794: 1: 1. 

94 Allgemeine geographische Ephemeriden 5: 136, 1800. 

95 Tbid., 138ff; Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1794: 1: 2; 
Mohl, Robert von, Das Bundes-Staatsrecht der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-Amerika, xin, Stuttgart und Tubingen, J. G. 
Cotta, 1824. 

%6 Ebeling to Carey, Mar. 20, 1794, ms. 

97 Ebeling to Belknap, Apr. 28, 1798, op. cit., 620. 

%8 Ebeling to the Amer. Philos. Soc., Oct. 14, 1793, 

99 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung I, 2nd ed., Vorrede. 
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The public libraries of Gottingen and other Universities 
in Germany wish to establish a regular correspondence 
with some active and accurate Bookseller in America, by 
my help, and have given me Order to procure them Cata- 
logues of New Books printed in America. They wish also 
to be provided with Magazines. . . .1°° 

Placed in charge of the American section of the library 
at Gottingen, Ebeling there built up a collection of 
Americana rivalled only by his own. Years after his 
death it was still conceded to be the best in Europe ; in- 
deed, its fine tradition has continued to the present day. 
In 1827 James Grahame prefaced the first edition of his 
excellent and influential British history of the United 
States with the following remarks: 


After borrowing all the materials I could so procure, and 
purchasing as many more as I could find in Britain, my 
collection proved still so defective in many respects, that 
in the hope of enlarging it, | undertook a journey to Got- 
tingen [!]; and in the library of this place, as I had been 
taught to expect, I found an ampler collection of North 
American literature than any or indeed all the libraries of 
Britain could supply.**! 


As early as 1778 Leiste acknowledged his indebted- 
ness to the thorough critiques of American maps in 
Ebeling’s Amerikanische Bibliothek. After 1793 Ebe- 
ling continued to occupy a basic position in Ameri- 
kakunde until the work of the German American, 
Grund, and the historian, Raumer, both of whom based 
their studies upon personal observation and extensive 
collections of American materials.!°? A tabulation of 
the citations in Zimmermann’s comparative historical 
and sociological study of France and the United States 
shows that, for his American materials, he relied upon 
Ebeling more heavily than upon any other authority ex- 
cept Jedidiah Morse.'** In 1823 the Erdbeschreibung 
stood at the head of the bibliography of Hassel’s 1200- 
page geography of the United States, with the annota- 
tion: “The most complete work which we possess on 
the United States, but unfortunately not finished—and, 
since it is for the most part antiquated, useful chiefly as 
a compendium of materials.” '°* After Ebeling, Hassel 
ranked his other authorities—Warden, Morse, Seybert, 
and Pitkin. When Kufahl, in 1832, wrote the next 
authoritative German history of the United States, 

100 Ebeling to Ghequiere, Dec. 9, 1791, ms. See also Ebeling 
to Daniel Frithauf [?], Apr. 19, 1792; Ebeling to Carey, Mar. 
20, 1794; mss. 

101 Grahame, James, The history of the rise and progress of 
the United States of North America till . . . 1688 1: vi-vii, 
London, Longman, Rees, Orme, and Green, 1827. Grahame 
further complains of the utter lack in Great Britain of many 
items of Americana which “have long enjoyed a high repute at 
the seats of learning on the continent of Europe.” 

102 Grund, Francis P. [i.e. Joseph], Die Americaner in thren 
moralischen, politischen und gesellschaftlichen V erhaltnissen, 
Stuttgart und Ttbingen, Cotta, 1837. Raumer published in 
1845. 

103 Zimmermann, E[berhard] A[ugust] Wilhelm] von, 
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Ebeling was the only German source he acknowledged 
using. In 1833 Brauns, while preferring Schmidt's 
derogatory depiction of American geography to Ebe- 
ling’s favorable treatment, claimed that Ebeling’s /is- 
tory of America was still the best work on the subject 
in German; he ranked the more recent work of Kufahl 
as secondary and supplementary to that of his prede- 
cessor. As late as 1839 Julius’s Nordamerikas sittliche 
Zustinde contained numerous references to the “acute 
Ebeling.” *°° After this date Ebeling’s name occurs 
but occasionally in the leading German works on Amer- 
ica. The similarity, however, between specific inter- 
pretations of his and those of later writers is sufficient 
to suggest that his influence was still an effective force 
in Amerikakunde. 

Such was the enthusiasm with which Ebeling’s work 
was greeted by contemporaries and utilized by succes- 
An evaluation of the influence of the Erdbe- 
schreibung upon the German Amerikabild in its wider 
aspects must await further research. Ebeling’s was an 
achievement which evokes admiration more than it in- 
vites perusal. Unfortunately, the Erdbeschreibung it- 
self is as dull as its author is interesting. It may well 
be questioned how far the general reader—even the in- 
telligent, educated, interested reader—was willing to fol- 
low Ebeling through the seemingly endless maze of 
minutiae. Only occasionally do his printed pages re- 
flect his own high inspiration. They seem hardly such 


sors. 


as to fire the popular imagination with a glowing Ameri- 
can ideal. 


Unfavorable criticism of Ebeling came chiefly from 
the anti-American writers—Bulow, Htilsemann, and 
Brauns. Bulow, fresh from the banks of the Delaware, 
sarcastically professing the greatest respect for Ebeling’s 
learning, claimed that the latter could not write au- 
thoritatively of a land he had never seen. American 
documents and writings, he claimed, gave a falsely 
favorable picture which experience in the land itself 
soon seriously modified. This struck Ebeling at his 
weakest point and carried weight with a number of 
scholars of the day. Hutilsemann raised an equally 
searching question in his contention that Ebeling’s 
vaunted non-partisanship was actually adherence to 
principles of the Enlightenment—religious indifference 
(against which charge Ebeling had once indignantly de- 
fended himself in a letter to William Bentley) and pro- 
democratic bias. This liberal bias, claimed Hiilsemann, 
was all the more insidious in that it was unconscious— 
tolerance and non-partisanship being mistaken for love 
of truth. 


And this so-called impartiality is everywhere only a fancied 
one—inasmuch as those writers who look upon it as a 
banner which every historian must follow regard the prin- 
ciple of universal toleration and universal enlightenment 
a priori as an axiom; consequently, also, they observe, so 
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to say, from a point of view even more subjective. A 
most fitting example here, among the many _historico- 
political writings composed in this vein is Ebeling’s Erd- 
beschreibung von Nord-Amerika—which otherwise very 
deserving work the writer, as he gladly concedes, has very 
often had to follow because of the lack of other. sources. 
He very gladly recognizes Ebeling’s factual impartiality 
and love of truth, but can only attribute the vacillating, 
occasionally contradictory, judgments of the same to a 
complete lack of knowledge of political theory, a certain 
not very positive inclination towards democracy, and to 
religious indifference.'°* 

Even Hutlsemann, however, recognized the scholarly 
value of the Erdbeschreibung and built upon it to a 
considerable extent. 

The fame of Ebeling’s achievement was not confined 
to Germany. A partial Dutch translation of the Erdbe- 
schreibung appeared; considerable headway was made 
on a French translation; English translations were 
projected several times but never consummated. The 
Dutch translation was done by Van Hamelsveld, who 
worked under Ebeling’s supervision; Ebeling sent him 
such add‘tions and changes as came to his attention, 
with the result that the translation was “much more 
correct” than the original.'°* The French translation 
went through a stormy career before it was finally 
abandoned. In 1794 Ebeling informed Belknap, ‘‘as 
soon as peace is restored a French one will appear. | 
gave the Dutch translator many corrections, and shall 
do so to the French, who lives here.” ?°S In March, 
1796, the émigré translator, Bassette, had returned to 
Paris and printing had begun. By April, however, a 
publisher at Strassburg had announced another trans- 
lation and the Parisian publisher was in great haste lest 
he be forestalled..°° By August, 1797, matters had 
reached an impasse. 


The French translation of my book is done in manu- 
script but not yet printed. The book-seller here quarrelled 
with his translator and with his companion in Paris. I 
had also reason to be discontented with all of them, as they 
published a prospectus so high-toned as the least degree of 
modesty ought to be offended with, which forced me to 
declare that I never had seen a line of the prospectus 
before printed.1!° 


By April, 1798, Ebeling was ready to wash his hands 
of the whole matter. “The book I hope and fear will 
never be published. The bookseller at Paris and here 
quarrelled and the translator with both, and for not 
to be involved I retired myself en bon ordre.” '"' 


106 Hitlsemann, Johann Georg [Ritter von], Geschichte der 
Demokratie in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamertka, 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1823. Htilsemann, an 
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30th the French and English translations were close 
to Ebeling’s heart, as he hoped thereby to gain more 
American readers and consequently more suggestions 
and corrections. In 1794 Joel Barlow suggested an 
English translator, but these plans apparently came to 
naught. In 1821 Peter Du Ponceau hoped for the trans- 
lation of at least the volume on the history of Penn- 
sylvania. To Roberts Vaux he wrote: 

The most important object now, is the translation of 
Ebeling’s History of Pennsylvania. If the members of 
your society knew how much this author does them justice, 
as well to the memory of William Penn and his followers, 
they would join one and all in an handsome Subscription 
to get it published. The work does not contain the fulsome 
flattery of Brissot, but what is much better, it displays a 
fond regard to Justice and that without exaggeration or 
affectation. I send you by way of Sample the beginning 
of Dr. Eberle’s translation which he has put into my hands 
for revision. You will see that the style wants much 
correction, which I am willing to give it, if I see a prospect 
of the Books being honorably published. But if I see no 
disposition towards that I must abandon the scheme, and 
try to do good in some other way.!! 


The same year Du Ponceau, in an address upon the 
history of Pennsylvania, extolled the merits of Ebeling 
before the American Philosophical Society and again 
expressed the hope of publication. He prefaced his re- 
marks upon the German historian with a highly un- 
favorable characterization of “the crude and imperfect 
annals’ of Robert Proud, upon which Ebeling had built. 


A work of much higher pretensions, however, claims our 
attention. When I said that Pennsylvania still wanted an 
historian, | was far from intending to depreciate the la- 
bours of our former associate, professor Ebeling, of Ham- 
burg, whose valuable history deserves to be better known 
to our fellow citizens. In the small space of one duodecimo 
volume, he has condensed the whole history of this state 
from its first settlement to the year 1802. His narrative 
is well connected throughout, drawn up in plain and un- 
affected language, and without pretensions to literary orna- 
ment; yet his style pleases from that very simplicity. It 
is close and methodical, and particularly distinguished by 
great perspicuity. His facts have been obtained from the 
most authentic sources, and his authorities are regularly 
quoted. It contains few errors, and those but trifling, and 
such as may be amended in a translation. This work is 
not encumbered with tedious documents, crowded with un- 
interesting details, or swelled with unnecessary notes. The 
author displays great discernment in his selection of facts, 
and impartiality in his delineation of characters, and does 
not appear to have been swayed by any feelings but those 
which become an historian. 


Your Historical Committee were early sensible of the 
value of this book, and, at their recommendation, a learned 
member of this society * undertook its translation, which is 
now ready for the press. It is to be hoped that it will 
soon be published, and that its sale will amply reward the 
publisher. Its size and its merit peculiarly recommend it 
to be used as a school book throughout this extensive state. 

112 Peter S. Du Ponceau to Roberts Vaux, June 28, 1821, 
ms. in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The Society 
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Still Pennsylvania wants an historian. The book I have 
just noticed will always be valuable as an abridgment of 
our history; it will also be an excellent guide to him who 
will undertake to write it on a larger scale, and save him 
much laborious research, by pointing out the sources from 
whence he is to derive his information on each particular 
event. Ido not hesitate to say that it will shorten his labor 
by more than 144; for he will no where else be able to obtain 
the very important aid which this book will afford him. 
It will, in a short compass, give him a complete view of 
his whole ground, enable him to measure each period of 
time, and each event in the scale of relative importance; in 
short, he will have a sketch of his work ready prepared to 
his hand, with the subdivisions exhibited in their various 
proportions; such, at least, as the author conceived them 
to be. Those who have ever attempted the labor of his- 
torical composition will well understand the value of such 
helps as these. 


If the Historical Works of Ebeling are not written in so 
fascinating a style as this truly classical composition | Bot- 
ta’s History of the American Revolution|, they may be 
said to be far more correct in their details ; and much more, 
if not entirely free from those mistakes arising from the 
want of personal observation and insufficiency of local 
knowledge, which, in the eyes of the natives of a country, 
are always a great, and sometimes an_ unpardonable 
defect.1!3 


* John Eberle, M.D., of this city. 


In 1828 a portion of the translation of the History of 
Pennsylvania was printed in Hasard’s Register, under 
Du Ponceau’s name.'"* 
interest was 


Apparently, however, public 
insufficient to warrant its continuation, 
and the worthy scholar was left “to do good in some 
other way.” The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
also owns an anonymous manuscript translation of the 
section on Delaware, made “under the direction of the 
Society” and presented by Brinton Coxe in 1889; 
this was probably an outcome of Coxe’s extensive 
scheme for translating the whole of the Erdbeschreibung. 
Despite the lack of any successful translation, Ebeling 
exercised an important influence upon the development 
of American historiography, partly through his writings, 
but much more through his collection of Americana. 
Prime beneficiaries of his industry were the New Eng- 
landers, for whom his library, brought to Harvard in 
1818, became a major source of data. In the second 
edition of his Annals of America, Abiel Holmes at- 
tributed many of his additions and corrections to the 
Ebeling Library and the Warden *** and Prince Collec- 
tions. Again in the second volume he reiterated his 
specific indebtedness to the Ebeling Library, “‘f 


trom 
which some of the most rare and valuable materials of 
this work were derived”; he notes that it consisted of 
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3,000 volumes, of which 350 were newspapers.''® Like- 
wise Timothy Pitkin and Jared Sparks remarked that, 
with the collections of Ebeling, Warden, the Athenaeum, 
and the Historical Society, Boston and Cambridge 
furnished “‘very ample materials for general American 
history,” “which cannot be enjoyed elsewhere.” !"* 
Ebeling’s reputation as a writer was as high and last- 
ing in this country as in Germany; leading American 
scholars hastened to proclaim that he wrote with the 
knowledge and understanding of a native.‘ That 
George Bancroft was familiar with his work is evident 
not only from his personal copy of the Erdbeschreibung, 
now owned by the New York Public Library, but also 
from notes and remarks in the first edition of his own 
History of the United States. He prides himself upon 
having found “a rare work [of De Vries], which Ebeling 
had never seen.” In treating of Maryland he remarks, 
“the German historian is remarkably temperate. All 
the others [Bacon, McMahon, Chalmers, Griffith] have 
been unjust to the legislature of Maryland.” *'® It is 
evident that Bancroft read Ebeling’s work with some 
care, as his copy contains various corrections and re- 
marks in his own hand. Indeed, there is a strong like- 
lihood that he used Ebeling’s work in the composition of 
his own—for between the pages of his copy are still to 
be found numerous paper slips bearing in his hand 
such captions as “domestic manufactures,” and so on. 
Ebeling’s influence upon the historians of New Eng- 
land also emerges from his correspondence. In the 
letters to Jeremy Belknap he closely followed the latter’s 
historical works. Ebeling’s eagerness to serve is 
evinced in a shipment of rare European items of Ameri- 
cana, “whereof you may collect a few gleanings for your 
first volume”; he had even written to Italy to procure 
especially scarce works. He wrote of the “due applause” 
accorded Belknap’s History of New Hampshire in Ger- 
many, “where I introduced several copies.” He also 
offered to sell copies of Belknap’s historical works in 
Germany and to purchase European Americana for the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Belknap reciprocated 
with many useful items and criticisms for the Erdbe- 
schreibung.'*° Also mutually stimulating were Ebeling’s 
exchanges of letters with Eliot, Holmes, and Bentley. 
In Pennsylvania, Du Ponceau abandoned the transla- 
tion but not the Erdbeschreibung itself. The notes on 
American history in his Common Place Book contain 


116 Holmes, Abiel, The annals of America ...I1: iv; II: 
534, [2nd ed.], Cambridge, Hilliard and Brown, 1829. 

117 Pitkin, Timothy, 4 political and civil history of the United 
States of America from the year 1763 to ... 1797 1: 6, New 
Haven, Hezekiah Howe and Durrie and Peck, 1828; Adams, 
Sparks 1: 165, cited in Kraus, Michael, A history of American 
history, New York, Farrar and Rinehart, [1937]. 

118 See Barlow and Sparks in Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 2nd 
ser., 8: 267-269, [1818]; Du Ponceau in Hazard’s Register of 
Pennsylvania 1: 340, 1828; Morse, cited in Brown, Ralph H., 
Early maps of the United States, reprinted from the Geog. 
Rev. 30: 479, 1940. 

119 Bancroft, op. cit. 1: 200n, 285n. 
120 Ebeling to Belknap, Sept. 20, 1794, op. cit., 579ff. 
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numerous page references to Ebeling. 


In jotting down 
from the Erdbeschreibung information on New York 
not to be found in American histories he added the re- 
mark : “Shame that we should have to look to foreigners 


for our own history.” In dealing with the new Penn- 
sylvania Assembly of 1705 he made notes of “Ebeling’s 
judicious observations thereon.”’ 2 When, in 1829, 
Thomas Gordon finally published a history of colonial 
Pennsylvania acceptable to Du Ponceau, he too used 
Ebeling as a source.’1*? More explicit was the later 
state historian, William Egle, who in 1876 listed Ebeling 
among the thirteen historians of Pennsylvania in whose 
footsteps he hoped to follow.1?* 

Similarly, Samuel Miller, in collecting notes on the 
history of New York, copied out forty-eight pages from 
Ebeling’s History of New York. He also received from 
Ebeling copies of Dutch documents relating to the early 
history of New York.'** Ata later period, when Johann 
Georg Kohl began his critical historical work with 
American maps, he remarked that Ebeling and E. B. 
Hunt alone had preceded him in this work. It is greatly 
to be regretted that linguistic inadequacy has deprived 
the vast majority of American historians of the benefits 
of Ebeling’s work. Had an English translation appeared, 
there is little doubt that Ebeling would have ranked 
through the years as a leading authority for later 
scholars. 

Ebeling also exercised an important influence upon 
the beginnings of critical geography in the United 
States through his correspondence with Jedidiah Morse, 
“the father of American geography,” and with Mathew 
Carey, who in 1794-1795 brought out an American revi- 
sion of William Guthrie’s Geographical, Historical, and 
Commercial Grammar. Ebeling and Morse took a 
lively interest in each other’s work, exchanging books, 
ideas, and criticisms. Of the two, Ebeling was much the 
stronger scholar ; it is evident from Morse’s letters that 
he felt flattered by Ebeling’s attentions. The German 
had high respect for the pioneer labors of his American 
friend and congratulated him heartily upon his achieve- 
ments. For the European sections of Morse’s book, 
Ebeling sent the leading European statistical works; 
he even—in compliance with Morse’s request—indi- 
cated by marks and symbols important passages in the 
texts.'*° To Bentley, however, he expressed his disap- 
pointment over the weakness of Morse’s treatment of 
Europe—‘which could have been avoided if he had read 


121 Du Ponceau, Peter S., Common Place Book. Begun 
March 10th, 1820, ms. Du Ponceau refers also to the works 
of Pastorius and Achenwall. 

122 Gordon, Thomas, The history of Pennsylvania .. . to 
1776, footnotes, Philadelphia, Carey, Lea and Carey, 1829. 

123 Egle, William H., An illustrated history of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 1: v, Harrisburg, De Witt C. Goodrich 
and Co., 1876. 

124 Miller, Samuel, Documents and papers collected by the 
Revd. Samuel Miller, with a view to writing the history of 
New York, ms. 

125 Ebeling to Morse, Aug. 16, 1794, ms. 
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German and French.” 
tensive’ annotations—especially concerning Hamburg, 
the second trading town of the world, which had been 
neglected shamefully.'*® Morse, in a valiant endeavor 
to serve Ebeling despite his linguistic ignorance, had 
the Erdbeschreibung read to him by a Danish friend.*** 
He also furnished Ebeling with many valuable materials. 

In like manner Ebeling profited from the American 
section of Carey’s Guthrie and helped its editor with 
the European and Asiatic materials. 


He planned to send Morse ex- 


I am preparing some notices on Poland for your Geog- 
raphy, as the infamous new partition and the overthrow of 
the new constitution changes all what is to be found in 
books. 

I just now got from France a very valuable Book which 
is absolutely necessary for Your Geography. 

This accompanies a very good Book concerning universal 
Geography. It is the newest and as to Europe, Asia, 
and part of Africa the best to be relied upon. Even 
with respect to America You will find him better than the 


english Books; tho’ very defective.!** 


Ebeling also suggested that Carey publish the American 
section separately, as it would be much in demand in 
Europe. A comparison of Carey’s Guthrie with the 
later improved and enlarged third English edition shows 
clearly Ebeling’s influence upon the American version. 
Not only does the American revision contain fifty-five 
pages on Germany, as against thirty in the English 
edition, but the materials were completely rewritten. 
They are much more detailed and factual. Included are 
remarks on the German book trade, doubtless stemming 
from the descriptions in Ebeling’s letters, and a review 
of German literature lacking in the English edition. 
Ebeling is listed among the German authors consulted, 
with a courteous tribute to his work on America.'*® 

Ebeling also furthered the cause of American geog- 
raphy by initiating and supervising the production of 
ten maps of the United States prepared by the gifted 
mapmaker, Daniel Friedrich Sotzmann, in Berlin. 
These were of unusually high quality—engraved with all 
the patient skill of German workmanship and_ based 
upon not only a comparative study of the best American 
maps of the day but also the vast data of Ebeling’s un- 
rivalled American library. As Ralph Brown, in his 
excellent summary of their origin and nature, has noted, 
“the present-day investigator can consult them with 
more than ordinary confidence.” **° 

126 Ebeling to Bentley, Oct. 1, 1796, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
n.s., 35: 297, 1925; to Carey (Nov. 30, 1793) Ebeling wrote 
that Morse was “extremely false as to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Spanish America.” 

127 Morse to Ebeling, May 27, 1794, ms. copy. 

128 Ebeling to Carey, June 1, Nov. 30, 1793, mss. 

129 See Guthrie, William, A new system of modern geog- 
raphy ..., 1st Amer. ed., Philadelphia, Mathew Carey, 1794- 
1795, and Guthrie, William, A sew geographical, historical, and 
commercial grammar, 3rd ed., London, J. Knox, 1798. 

130 Brown, Ralph H., Early maps of the United States, re- 
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Ebeling’s affiliations with and influence upon con- 
temporary American culture were by no means confined 
to history and geography. He was a man of great 
breadth of learning and wide interests; his American 
letters touch upon most of the major aspects of life in 
both Europe and America. He performed service of the 
first rank in supplying both America and Europe with 
not only technical information but also news and in- 
terpretations of events on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The comments on European events are sufficiently re- 
vealing to have led Lane to publish a separate collec- 
tion devoted to this aspect of his correspondence.**! A 
number of excerpts from his letters were published in 
current American journals by his correspondents. Ebe- 
ling was also of service in introducing German travellers 
in America and vice versa. Thus he provided Everett 
with letters of introduction to Gottingen and recom- 
mended to Mathew Carey a Mr. von Laffert (Delef- 
fert?) who visited America in search of information 
on “mines, mineralogy, and other sciences.” '** To 
Daniel Frithauf (?) he sent a catalogue of his Hand- 
lungsakademic, for the information of such Americans 
as might be interested in attending; he added that 
Cleland Kinloch, of South Carolina, had already studied 
there.'** He was doubtless associated with the visit to 
America of his friend and student, Georg Heinrich 
Sieveking, prominent merchant of Hamburg, who in 
1811 visited the United States in the interest of turn- 
ing American trade toward Hamburg. In all of these 
services Ebeling was prompted not only by his per- 
sonal graciousness but also by his sincere desire to 
further intercourse between the two countries. He 
expressed the hope that the Americans then studying 
in German universities would be a means to closer 
contact between intellectual leaders of the two nations. 
He urged upon Americans the value of learning the 
“neutral” German language, as a “help to prevent either 
english or french prejudices.” '** He was instrumen- 
tal in furthering exchanges between the American 
Philosophical Society and the learned societies of Ber- 
lin, Gottingen, and Jena.'"* He himself was elected to 
membership in the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
American Antiquarian Society, the German Society of 
New York, and the New York Historical Society. 

The correspondence with William Bentley is particu- 
larly illustrative of Ebeling’s services in promoting the 
understanding of German culture in the United States. 
He sent Bentley the leading German theological, peda- 

131 Ebeling, C. D., Glimpses of European conditions from the 
Ebeling letters, [ed. by] William Coolidge Lane, Proc. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. 59: 324-376, 1925-1926. 

132 Ebeling to Everett, Nov. 16, 1815, ms.; Ebeling to Carey, 
May 28, 1793, ms. 

133 Ebeling to Fruhauf (?), Apr. 19, 1792, ms. 

134 Ebeling to Eliot, July 26, 1800, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
n.s., 35: 347, 1925. 

135 See Ebeling to John Vaughan, Apr. 18, 1803, Oct. 8, 1804, 
mss. 
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gogical, and literary productions of the day, as well as a 
catalogue of current German publications; these were 
accompanied by voluminous comments upon their sig- 
nificance. He also wrote of German Statistik and 
political liberalism, expounded the doctrines of German 
theologians, and explained the significance of the Ger- 
man freemasons and illuminati. “That Germany is in 
the same [religious] predicament with France is a 
shameless insolent /ye. But the national pride of an 
english hired ministerial writer is able to say such 
things.” *** He also sent to both Bentley and Belknap 
copies of Greek and Latin classics. 

Especially intimate was Ebeling’s relationship with 
the Muhlenberg brothers of Pennsylvania, the first 
Americans to be honored by the dedication of a volume 
of the Erdbeschreibung. The few remaining pieces of 
this correspondence indicate a lively intellectual inter- 
change touching upon religion, morality, botany, and 
other topics in both Germany and Pennsylvania. In 
August, 1797, Ebeling sent to Gotthilf Henry Ernest 
a shipment of botanical works, including a new edition 
of Linnaeus’s Systema, and referred to earlier ship- 
ments. The botanist contributed signed articles to 
the Amerikanisches Magazin; both he and his brother, 
Frederick Augustus, sent to Ebeling for the Erdbe- 
schreibung numerous materials “which would otherwise 
have remained beyond my reach.” '** 

In addition to helping Carey with his geographical 
work, Ebeling occupied an interesting position in the 
history of the book trade in Philadelphia, then the pub- 
lishing center of the nation. He at first addressed his 
suggestions for improving the American book trade to 
John Fenno, later to Carey himself. He followed their 
development with interest and approval. 


As the literary fair is now established I suppose Your 
American Book trade has been freed from its former fet- 
ters and Books will be got easier. You want only to pub- 
lish a general Catalogue of all what each fair produced of 
new Books and pamphlets. But perhaps this exists 
allready. 


I am glad to hear the annual fair You have established in 
Your Country goes on so very well, and congratulate You 
at the happy Successes.1*§ 


He also assisted Carey in the international trade— 
giving Carey’s books and maps out on commission in 
Germany and supplying him with hymnals and Bibles 
for his German-American clientele. He gave detailed 
advice as to the specific American works which would 

136 Ebeling to Bentley, various letters, Proc. Amer. Antiq. 
Soc., n.s., 35: 296-354 passim, 1925. These remarks were pub- 
lished with acknowledgment in an American newspaper, much 
to the distress of Ebeling, who feared recriminations from the 
“busy-body Jesuits.” He had warned his correspondents against 
publishing his European news as coming from Hamburg— 
“which would be as good as mentioning my name.” 

137 Ebeling, Erdbeschreibung IV: dedication. Ebeling to 
G. H. E. Muhlenberg, three letters, 1797-1802, mss. 

138 Ebeling to Carey, Apr. 18, 1805, Apr. 20, 1807, mss. This 
paragraph is based upon various ms. letters of Ebeling to Carey. 
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be in demand in Germany. Despite his own heavy 
financial needs, Ebeling refused to accept commissions 
for such books as he sold personally. “What I sell my- 
self is not to be considered as mercantile business, but 
as service to a friend.” '*° 

Thus did Ebeling, in the face of tremendous handicaps 
of distance and fate, not only produce much the most 
comprehensive and accurate history of the United States 
written in the eighteenth century but also foster closer 
intellectual, commercial, and personal relations between 
Germany and the United States. On each side of the 
Atlantic he worked tirelessly for mutual respect, under- 
standing, and interchange. The names and deeds men- 
tioned here by no means exhaust the rich totality of his 
friendships and accomplishments. Ticknor, Cogswell, 
Bollmann, Kunze, Helmuth, Schoettler, and many 
others, famous and forgotten alike, passed within his 
orbit. His writings, published and unpublished, are 
rich in sound and considered observations on the geog- 
raphy, history, society, religion, politics, arts, sciences, 
and humanities of both countries. In both he raised 
standards of research and publication. Even in this day 
of original sources Ebeling’s picture of the history, con- 
temporary society, and early culture of the United 
States is not without significance. Presenting a distilla- 
tion of the best printed authorities, modified and ampli- 
fied in terms of comments of leading citizens of the day, 
it is at least equal to many of the early American 
histories accepted as authoritative in the absence of 
better data. To the descriptive American geographies 
of the period it is definitely superior. Its comparative 
method, its precise comprehensiveness, and its con- 
sidered interpretations will still be found suggestive by 
those sufficiently patient to wade through the many 
tedious pages now rendered obsolete by the critical pub- 
lications of modern scholarship. 

But Ebeling was more than an industrious and thor- 
ough worker. In all of his numerous activities he aimed, 
ultimately, to advance human liberties and to further 
the unfolding of human potentialities. Greater than the 
man’s work was his personal influence. Greatest of all 
was the man himself. 

Vil. THE LEADING CONTEMPORARIES OF 
. EBELING 


DIETRICH VON BULOW 


No treatment of Ebeling could be complete without 
reference to the work of his chief opponent, Dietrich 
Freiherr von Bulow (1757-1808). A younger brother 
of Feldmarschall Friedrich Wilhelm Freiherr von Bitlow 
Graf von Dennewitz, Dietrich well illustrates that un- 
happy product of European society, the younger son of 


139 Ebeling to Carey, Nov. 30, 1793, ms. 
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a noble house. He was clearly a man of superior intel- 
lectual ability and a high critical sense. His writings 
a sincere interest in the bettering of human 
personal frustrations and misfor- 
tunes made of him a caustic misanthrope rather than 
a constructive reformer. Ebeling himself wrote, “he is 
otherwise no man without genius but has no solidity.” ° 

After quitting in turn both the Prussian and Austrian 
armies, in disgust over the lack of opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, Bulow entered upon a brief and equally 
frustrating career as a theatrical impresario. He visited 
America in 1791-1792 and again in 1795-1796, seeking 
his fortune in an unsuccessful speculation in glassware. 
Instead, both he and his brother, Karl, lost their small 
patrimonies by extending credit which was not repaid. 
About this time Dietrich became strongly interested in 
the writings of Swedenborg, whose mystical concepts 
were instrumental in forming the basic premises of his 
work on America. Upon returning to Europe Bulow 
took up writing as a means of maintaining himself. 
This again proved to be a precarious enough existence. 
Meerheimb has called his works spirited, keen, and 
witty, but attributed their piquant quality to a bid for 
publicity.* Bulow also travelled through France and 
England where he continued to meet with reverses. 
Today he is remembered chiefly for his influential works 
on military science (subsequently translated into both 
English and French), which later earned for him the 
title of “father of modern tactics.” These were hardly 


evince 
society; yet his 


calculated to gain for him the Prussian military appoint- 


ment for which he was bidding. “Brilliant but un- 
orthodox,” they were “distinguished by an open con- 
tempt of the Prussian system, cosmopolitanism hardly 
to be distinguished from high treason, and the mordant 
sarcasm of a disappointed man.’’* Instead, Bilow’s 
military writings led to his arrest and imprisonment at 
the request of the Russian government—at which time 
his sanity was questioned. He died in prison. 

In the opening pages of his Freistaat von Nord- 
amerika in seinem neuesten Zustand (Berlin, Unger, 
1797) Bulow describes the origin of his impulse to pre- 
sent a true characterization of the United States. The 
impressions gleaned on his first visit to America (Sep- 
tember, 1791—June, 1792) were not unfavorable. The 
Americans were not, to be sure, the heroic republicans 
he had been led to expect; nevertheless he found them 
“weniger egoistisch hassend als die Europder.’ His 
second visit, however (September, 1795-—October, 1796), 
revealed the rifeness of the formerly latent moral cor- 
ruption of the nation. Nevertheless Bulow still cham- 
pioned the Americans against their detractors until the 
appearance of the Official Letters of Washington.’ 

2 Ebeling to Morse, Mar. 20, 1799. 
versity Library. 

3 Meerheimb, in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie III: 516. 

4 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., IV: 380. 

5 These spurious letters of Washington to Lund Washington, 
John Parke Custis, and Martha Washington constituted Biilow’s 
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These gave evidence of such moral baseness that Bulow 
felt obliged to publish to the world the true state of 
affairs in the United States. In this he claimed to be 
motivated only by love of truth, the desire to enlighten 
the German public, and the wish to put them on their 
guard against “self-seeking or prejudiced writers” who 
have placed America in a false light. His elaboration 
shows at once his characteristic sarcasm, the underlying 
combination of personal indignation with an honest de- 
sire to unmask evil, and the nascent persecution com- 
plex under which Bulow labored. 


That wounded egoism has not prompted my opinions, that 
I have personally neither been betrayed by any American 
nor suffered any other injustice from them—that will per- 
haps be doubted, as people today no longer believe in pure 
love of truth. Moreover, people will not be able to per- 
suade themselves that I write without hatred, as the truth 
has often the appearance of a satyr. I am, certainly, ani- 
mated by hatred; but it is hatred against vice and not 
against individuals, except in so far as they are vicious.® 
He further states the underlying purpose of his book as 
threefold: the correction of false European ideas of 
American freedom, the presentation of the true national 
characteristics of the American people, and the warn- 
ing of Germans against emigration. 

Bulow begins his argument by sweeping aside as un- 
reliable previous accounts of America. Travel books 
are distorted by the egoism and the limited experience 
of their authors. The agreement of many accounts 
would give high probability to their statements—but 
travel books dealing with America are notoriously con- 
tradictory. Schopf (criticized by Ebeling as captious) 
is the most reliable. Brissot de Warville’s account was 
based not only upon hasty travel but purposeful decep- 
tion ; the author’s whole intent was to hold up the Quakers 
to the French people, on the eve of their revolution, as 
models of virtue. Chastellux, passing through with the 
French army, was not in a position to write authorita- 
tively. Crévecceur was naive, his book confined to pre- 
revolutionary rural life. The Americans themselves, 
Imlay and Bartram, are partisan and declamatory. 

Bilow also attacked current favorable accounts of 
German origin. He pointed out the unfavorable com- 
ment in Bollmann’s* letters and then took issue with 


prize exhibit of American corruption. In declaring them false, 
therefore, Ebeling struck not only at the alleged genesis of the 
book but also at one of its strongest arguments. The forged 
letters were first published in London in 1776. In the colonies 
they appeared on handbills and in a complete edition of 1778, 
attributed by Hildeburn to Philadelphia. Their authenticity was 
immediately doubted in London and they were several times 
repudiated by Washington himself. Nevertheless, the appear- 
ance of another edition in 1796 suggests that their authenticity 
was still disputed in America. See Washington, George, Writ- 
ings, ed. by J. C. Fitzpatrick, V: 126n—127n, Washington, 
Gov't Print. Off., [1932]. 

6 Bulow, Fretstaat I: iv. 

7 Justus Erich Bollmann (1769-1821), German-American mer- 
chant and promoter. Erich and his brother, Ludwig, a grad- 
uate of the Hamburg Handlungsakademie, were prominent in 
attempting to further commercial and financial relations be- 
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their favorable remarks. He declared that Bollmann 
had been lionized by the Americans because of the hope 
of new commercial relations, and complained that his 
sojourn in the United States had been brief and geo- 
graphically limited. He then criticized specific statements 
on the bases of inadequate observation and faulty as- 
sumptions. Bollmann, he claimed, saw only the appear- 
ance of prosperity in American seaports and did not 
recognize the basic unsoundness of the American eco- 
nomic structure. 

3tlow also attacked the work of Ebeling and called 
his motivation mercenary. In this he confined his ap- 
proach to insinuation, always openly professing the 
greatest respect for the learned scholar. His crude pas- 
sage on his opponents—“mad people” whom he called 
“Americomanes”—carries remarks which could refer 
only to Ebeling: 


Already I see the Americomanes flying up at me with 
foaming mouths and wild look, their wigs askew from their 
hairs’ standing on end (for age is no protection against 
folly). . . . Among these Americomanes one finds the re- 
markable condition that they can always write still more— 
from which one might almost think that not so much mania 
as self-interest makes them so in love with America, as 
they thence gather into heavy tomes their materials, which 
they otherwise would not have in their heads. These 
tomes, they think now, will not sell so well if the public 
receives unfavorable impressions of America—be they in 
accordance with truth or not. Therefore their rage against 
every friend of truth who tears the mask from the face of 
their doll, America, which they rouge, and who exposes also 
the deformity of the same to the public. What is it to a 
self-seeking compiler, whether he spreads error abroad or 
not? He compiles, compiles, compiles, as long as people 
buy his compilations. The German public will know well 
how to judge between them and me, in case they should 
yelp at me—they who, with their false representations of 
American freedom and happiness, seduce their fellow citi- 
zens to emigration to America; while I, in proving that 
Germany has advantages, seek to persuade the Germans to 
remain where it is better.§ 

As Ebeling himself wrote, all Germany knew that he 
alone was engaged in compiling “heavy tomes” on the 
new republic. 

Bulow was particularly anxious that his work on the 
United States should not be considered as another 
travel book. After dismissing the travel books on 
America as unreliable, he outlines the criteria to be used 
in arriving at an evaluation of the American National- 
charakter. First of these is history—the sum of the 
activities of a people—the “best and most conspicuous” 
commentary upon the national character. A second 
consideration is the political constitution and the nature 
of the laws. This tells the character of the administra- 
tion and is an especially valid means of judging a people 
sovereign through representative government. Close 


tween Germany and the United States. They sent to Germany 
numerous circular letters describing American conditions and 
outlining their enterprises. Butilow specifically refers to a letter 
published in the Berlinische Monatsschrift. 

8 Bilow, Freistaat I: 287-289. 
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to this are the chief aspects of social life—‘general 
customs, usages, opinions and views, the manner of social 
intercourse, taste and public recreation, legal cases, and 
characteristic anecdotes are finally such traits as pecul- 
iarly delineate the essence of the national individuality.” 
Bulow also stresses the importance of the natural en- 
vironment, especially the climate. When history con- 
firms the a priori expectations aroused by knowledge of 
the natural environment one has come close to the truth.® 
Finally he launches into an involved philosophical state- 
ment, based upon his mystical studies, concerning the 
importance of inheritance and religion. Children in- 
herit organically the evil inclinations of their parents. 
This Erbsiinde they can escape only through spiritual 
rebirth, the victory of ]”ernunft over the inherited in- 
clinations. Thus one must fully investigate the cir- 
cumstances favoring or hindering spiritual rebirth— 
namely the state of contemporary society, education, and 
religion.?° 

Such was the substance of Btilow’s attempt to supply 
his book with a firm philosophic basis and to indicate 
the line of study and investigaton which he claimed set 
the Freistaat apart from the ordinary class of travel 
books, dashed off without serious reflection by authors 
who had spent several months in America. As he was 
a man of serious purpose, this whole introduction can 
be taken as an honest statement of intent. The moot 
question is how much serious study lay behind the 
structure which he erected upon this elaborate philo- 
sophical framework. His avoidance of both bibliog- 
raphy and specific citation leaves the reader with no 
clue. Remarks in the text indicate familiarity with a 
number of works but also utter neglect of critical com- 
parison of evidence and authorities. He seems to have 
confined himself to such writings as supported his own 
thesis. In general, it may be doubted that a man of 
Bulow’s impatience, quick decisions, and strong opinions 
immersed himself very deeply in painstaking study. His 
silence as to sources and his frequent avoidance of 
factual statement may well have cloaked a rather scanty 
background of reading. 

True to his premises, Btilow begins his characteriza- 
tion of America with a consideration of the forefathers. 
A few sentences from the description of the New Eng- 
lish immigrants will illustrate the predominance of in- 
sinuation over factual statement. 


Tolerance was no virtue of these jaundiced fanatics, al- 
though they were themselves the victims of intolerance; 
for the Presbyterians, who ruled in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, banished the weaker Quakers and Anabaptists, 
who thereupon fled to Rhode Island and there established 
a colony. Lovable these harsh hypocrites could not pos- 
sibly be, as they stipulated the death penalty for those who 
should dance on a Sunday. Austere, hypocritical mores— 
in order, hidden beneath this mantel, to be able to satisfy 
the ruling propensity of cold hearts, self-interest, through 
deception if necessary—seems to have been a trait of char- 
9 Ibid. 1: 6-9. 
10 [bid. I: 10-27. 
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acter of these people—in fact, one which proceeded from 
their religious principles. It is well confirmed that they 
belonged mostly to the meaner classes of England and Scot- 
land, and apparent that a great number of them were arti- 
sans. Everyone, however, who knows that men most crave 
just that which they do not possess, will readily admit that, 
in general, the outward glitter of wealth blinds the poor 
more readily than those whom enjoyment has _ rendered 
more indifferent towards it. Nevertheless, the New Eng- 
landers can pride themselves on the most honorable an- 
cestry among the Americans, for, as they assert, they have 
never admitted deported criminals into their company. They 
have also always been the most enlightened politically.” 


The New Englanders also brought with them a hatred 
of monarchism, under which they had suffered. 

In dealing with the southern states Bulow calls atten- 
tion to the bands of criminals sent, sarcastically finding 
therein a reason for the mildness of the American crimi- 
nal and civil codes. The Irish immigrants were also 
from the lower classes—barbarous, superstitious, riot- 
ous, uneducated. The German Americans came from 
the most backward and oppressed provinces; likewise 
uneducated, their only inclination was _ self-interest. 
In short, the forefathers of the contemporary Americans 
consisted of the dregs of various European nations; 
only if circumstances have favored rebirth can one ex- 
pect virtue in their descendants. 

Having thus cavalierly disposed of the forefathers 
and, by implication, the germ plasm from which future 
Americans were to spring, Bulow takes up an amateur 
ecological discussion of the influence of environment 
upon the national character. An admirable seacoast, a 
limited interior composed chiefly of poor soil, British 
commercial restrictions, and the structure of world 
trade have combined to produce in the United States 
a hegemony of trade over agriculture. Planters are 
dependent upon traders; farmers have become pri- 
marily venders rather than cultivators. The influence 
of the physiognomy, which encouraged a coastal culture, 
was reinforced by French domination of the interior. 
All circumstances conduced to the spread of the spirit 
of trade and speculation. The lack of manufactures 
and the eagerness for luxuries (encouraged by the com- 
mercial classes) have led to a continuing excess of im- 
ports over exports. Hence, the people are dependent 
upon merchants, the merchants upon foreign creditors. 
The ‘merchants, in control of the local political situa- 
tion by virtue of their economic advantage, must, in the 
last analysis, place foreign interests above domestic. 


Under these circumstances will the laws of the land be 
adapted to the public weal? Will not this external trade, 
through the craving to possess superfluities, give sensuous- 
ness a preponderance over the rational faculties, to the 
detriment of the mores? And, as a result, will greed not 
become the ruling characteristic of such a people? Will 
it not be morally abased by envy and the entire army of 
those egocentric passions bred by the fear of competition, 
which is necessarily bound up with trade? ?* 


11 [bid. 1: 29-30. 
12 [bid. I: 42. 
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Such a land is in no wise fitted to ennoble the European 
immigrants it receives. One must note, however, that 
Bulow also states that control and development of the 
Mississippi Valley might lead to the development of 
agriculture and manufacturing, as a counterpoise to the 
corrupting commercial influence. 

The Freistaat turns next to the evidence supplied by 
history. Pre-Revolutionary history Bulow brushes 
aside as unimportant—because (as the contrast be- 
tween his two visits convinced him) the characteristics 
of the nation have developed only since then. In “that 
dark epoch of the origin of the colonies,” with its unim- 
portant events, the hard struggle to maintain life led to 
an “animal way of life,” in which moral nature could not 
develop. ‘From this arose a spurious simplicity”’— 
“not flowing from the heart.” '* The Americans began 
to exhibit a consistent national character only at the time 
of the Revolution, the first motive of which was self- 
interest. Their protest was only against taxation and 
the restriction of commerce. This Fretheitsrevolution 
was, in embryo, “little more than a commercial specula- 
tion of greedy merchants.” '* Throughout the war the 
Americans showed shameful lack of patriotism. Wash- 
ington’s letters show the attitudes of the leaders; the 
people sold their services (at high prices), ran from the 
foe, and wandered away from the army. Even at this 
most of the volunteers were European immigrants ; the 
native Americans declared for the strongest party. 
Bulow adds, however, that the English doubtless hoped 
for an easy victory, followed by tyranny without civil 
rights. He also speaks of the providential triumph of 
“this revolution, so salutary for the rest of the world, 
and especially for Europe.” 

Lack of space precludes a detailed presentation of 
Bulow’s analysis of contemporary American society. 
He notes that, instead of capitalizing their advantages 
and laying a firm foundation for the future, the Ameri- 
cans soon reduced themselves to bankruptcy; lack of 
national virtue has already forced them to give up a 
form of government which has served the Swiss for 
centuries.'° The present constitution gives legislative 
ascendancy to a senate composed of plutocrats, usurers, 
and speculators—for the American aristocracy is not a 
productive agricultural class, such as would have an 
interest in the internal welfare of the state. The wealthy 
control the vote by organization and influence. The 
financial structure bears the germs of a despotic banking 
aristocracy. Supported by no collateral of industrial 
or solid wealth, it invites to speculation and expansion 
without substance. Navigation acts encourage com- 
merce at the expense of agriculture, which suffers from 
labor shortages. This further stimulates the growth of 
unproductive seaports and increases the numbers of 


13 [bid. I: 45. 
14 bid. 1: 47. 
15 [bid. 1: 58. 
16 In America, he claims, this form was unworkable because 
the states refused to live up to their obligations. Jbid. I: 303. 


Ger.: “nicht in den Gemiithern gegriindet.” 
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merchants and seamen, both of whom constitute im- 
moral, dissatisfied, unethical, and unpatriotic classes. 

Education is left to the states and these have not ful- 
filled their obligations. In Pennsylvania the law pro- 
vides for state support of a library and a teacher in each 
county seat; Bulow found neither. Franklin College, 
planned ten years ago for the German element, is now 
nothing. Most of the good things in America exist only 
in the abstract—the power of execution is completely 
lacking.” ‘* (Even internal improvements are under- 
taken by lotteries, in keeping with the Spekulationsgeist 
of the people. Frequently they are abandoned, as the 
small proceeds are insufficient to meet rising costs. 
Many canals reported by German writers as completed 
stand unfinished.) Instead of receiving the purposeful 
education needed to work against the increasing na- 
tional vices, the youth grow up in stupidity and un- 
restrained license. The Americans train neither the 
mind nor the body; the children grow up, procreate, 
and “slumber by their material occupations and ma- 
terial pleasures.” This is especially deplorable in a 
republic, which, above all, demands an educated and 
moral electorate. (The New Englanders constitute a 
notable exception to this general low level of education. ) 
American religion is either fanatical or indifferent—in 
either case hypocritical. 

Obviously, Btilow’s analysis of the origin, history, 

and structure of the United States was a consistent 
whole, in which each part reinforced the other. It 
must be remembered that his visits both fell within the 
so-called “critical period” of American history, when 
national feeling and public morality were at an especially 
low ebb and social and economic conditions were pecul- 
liarly unstable. It is impossible here to discuss his ex- 
tensive illustrative materials dealing with the increase in 
crime, fraud, and vice in the cities, the mercenary ad- 
ministration of justice, and the slavish imitation of 
European manners. All of this is portrayed with a 
highly entertaining cynical gusto. 
The result of these investigations, therefore, is that the 
Americans are exactly the product of their ancestry, their 
land, and the circumstances in which they have found 
themselves. That they are not a regenerate nation—not 
that simple, innocent, virtuous, republican people for which 
they have been held in Europe—and that one can most 
accurately imagine them by the picture of a young man, 
enervated and corrupted by material luxury, who has drawn 
upon himself a premature old age and who can neither by 
palliatives nor radical remedies again achieve fresh vitality, 
in order—rejuvenated by a better order of things—to enter 
a new Career.'® 

Such is the chief line of argument of “Das Volk,” the 
first part of Bulow’s Freistaat. It has been here briefly 
outlined as the section most pertinent to the subject in 
hand. Part II, “Das Land,” opens with a restatement, 


in terms of personal observation, of the common Euro- 
pean assertion of the unhealthfulness of America; the 


17 Ibid. 1: 131. 
18 Ibid. I: 239. 
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description of the land itself rests upon Bulow’s rather 
limited travels in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York. Consisting chiefly of descriptive observations, 
this is the best section of the book. - Ebeling himself 
commented favorably upon it, and professed willingness 
to learn from its factual content. Characteristically, 
Bulow takes issue with most current opinions, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, and in so doing often shows 
keen observation and penetrating judgment. He criti- 
cizes, for instance, Raynal’s remarks on the unproduc- 
tiveness of American soil as too sweeping.'® Part III, 
on emigration, is chiefly a recital of the woes and dif- 
ficulties of German emigrants and a warning to others 
against following their example. 

In parts IV and V Bulow takes up the future of 
America and its influence upon Europe. These, al- 
though sufficiently disparaging in spots, constitute the 
most favorable sections of the book. For the United 
States he sees hope in the settlement of the western ter- 
ritories, which will destroy the predominance of the 
commercial interests. This will emancipate American 
economy from dependence on English commerce. He 
questions the future importance of the United States, 
either in itself or for the world at large, yet observes that 
such influence as it may exert will in general be favor- 
able—furthering “the culture and happiness of the 
human race.” °° 

This unexpected tribute probably sprang from the 
threat of the United States to the established European 
order, under which Bulow had suffered a life-time of 
humiliation and frustration. He appears never to have 
lost his admiration for the advance in human freedom 
achieved by those liberties which were secured—as he 
always insisted—as an incidental by-product of the 
American Revolution. American independence, al- 
though motivated by self-interest, nevertheless resulted 
in the first practical application of the principles of the 
Enlightenment to the masses of the people. 








It is forever noteworthy as the beginning of a progression 
which works against despotism and which must eventually 
eradicate this monster from the earth. 

Because of these beneficial effects, which, soon or late, 
must flow down from this wellspring of a new order of 
things which has sprung forth in America, everyone who 
feels warmly for the welfare of humanity must look with 
satisfaction upon that epochal event, and send up to 
Heaven the most fervent wishes for the future happiness 
of the American free state.?! 


The ambiguity of Bulow’s style is such that one might 
view this passage as ironical were it not for his sub- 
sequent espousal of the French Revolution on similar 
grounds. Measured against the totality of Butlow’s 
work, it appears rather as an outcry from an embittered 
talented younger son or as a vestigial philanthropic 
utterance from a disappointed idealist. Bulow saw the 


19 Tbid. II: 
20 Ibid. II: 
21 [bid. II: 
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American Revolution as an impulse to, though not a 
major cause of, the French Revolution. He also de- 
clared that, by breaking the Handelsdespotismus of Eng- 
land, it had saved all Europe from commercial slavery. 
He looked for further salutary effects in the form of 
greater European liberties and better colonial adminis- 
tration. 

Taube, Crome, Sprengel, Ebeling. and many others of 
lesser stature had now for some time nourished the con- 
ception of America as the land of new values and had 
contrasted its virtues with the increasing corruption of a 
sickening Europe. <A reaction against this interpreta- 
tion was inevitable. It is unfortunate that the challenge 
came from so eccentric and unstable a writer as Bulow 
and that the ensuing controversy degenerated into a 
war of epithets and personalities. A dignified correc- 
tive might have been salutary; instead Bulow dismayed 
the uninformed and outraged the scholarly. Even 
Archenholz, who, at least outwardly, maintained a 
neutral position, did so at some expense of consistency. 

Bulow’s American letters first appeared in Archen- 
holz’s Minerva ** 
favorable tenor. 


and only gradually assumed an un- 
In 1796 Archenholz published a severe 
criticism of Bulow’s writings, accusing their author of 
partial selection of sources, exaggerated and absurd 
statements, one-sided presentation, illogical statements, 
faulty conclusions, contradictions, and insufficient evi- 
dence. Despite his presentation of proofs of all these 
accusations, the editor modestly concluded that he 
lacked sufficient knowledge to contradict Bulow on 
many points.** Perhaps stung by other attacks launched 
upon his contributor, Archenholz in 1797 affirmed his 
respect for Bulow and his “acute observations’’—call- 
ing the Freistaat a ‘‘very comprehensive work revealing 
a wide range of knowledge.” He reminded readers that 
it was based upon personal observation and regretted 
only that the author had been guilty of making some 
bold assertions without adequate proof and of attacking 
his opponents in an unfortunate manner. He pointed 
out that Bulow’s strictures had found confirmation in 
the writings of Tallyrand, Delius, and Burkhausen,** 
and complained that Ebeling’s replies had been marked 
by sorties and pro-Americanism.” In 1798 Archenholz 
attempted a final statement of his position, in which 
perhaps the most telling comment was his remark, “In- 
deed, I have never come to a decision”’! 

Particularly offensive to Archenholz was the annihi- 
lating review which appeared in the Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek over the signature “Ju.” This caustic and 
thorough-going arraignment began by censuring the 


22 Bulow, Dietrich von, Briefe eines Deutschen in Amerika, 
Minerva, 1796: 2: 73ff. 

23 Archenholz, in Minerva. 
in Amerikanisches Magasin 4: 170-172, 1797. 

24 Minerva, 1797: 3: 186-189. Delius was a disappointed 
merchant whose misfortunes were written up by Baron Knigge. 
For Burkhausen, see above, p. 470. 

25 Minerva, 1798: 3: 547-550. 


Ein Journal ... (1796), repr. 
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incivility, the rude and coarse language, the name-call- 
ing, and the bad taste of the Fretstaat as a whole. It 
made light of the philosophical introduction and pro- 
claimed the author ignorant of monetary theory in his 
attack on American economic life. It gave Bulow credit 
for a few penetrating observations, but—with numerous 
specific citations and refutations—contended that the 
entire book was cursory, superficial, prejudiced, and 
exaggerated. It criticized the author for rushing from 
individual anecdotes into sweeping condemnations and 
reproved him for judging a new land by the standards 
of an old culture.** 

More dignified in tone but equally severe in content 
was Ebeling’s review in the Beytrdge von gelehrten 
Sachen, welche mit der hamburgischen neuen Zeitung 
ausgegeben werden (1797, Stick 3 zu No. 112; repr. 
in Amertkanisches Magazin 4: 172-184, 1797). Ebe- 
ling’s first review of Builow’s writings (Beytr. v. gel. 
Sachen, 1797, Stuck 1) the nobelman answered by 
casting epithets at the author rather than by refuting 
his arguments. In the second review Ebeling states 
that he feels no call to defend the Americans in all 
things nor to contradict Bulow in matters where he is 
clearly correct. He insists, however, upon his right 
quietly to point out errors and falsities to the public at 
large. He reminds his readers that his own Ameri- 
kanisches Magazin also bears eye-witness accounts of 
America, but of a higher order, as he claims, than those 
in the Freistaat. Bilow, he charges, has obviously 
studied neither the history, the constitution, nor the 
laws of the United States. His general observations on 
American customs and taste are based only upon travels 
through one portion of the middle states. His criminal 
cases and anecdotes are selected to support his argu- 
ment—which is based more upon thesis than upon obser- 
vation. His philosophical basis is unphilosophical. The 
Nationalcharakter which Bulow seeks to portray does 
not exist, for the United States has not as yet de- 
veloped such. 

Ebeling then works his way slowly through the 
Freistaat, levelling Bilow’s contentions with a wealth 
of specific data. Such figures as Winthrop and Mather 
belie the reproach that the faults of the New Englanders 
follow from their religious principles. The pre-Revolu- 
tionary history of the colonies is not inconsequential— 
as witness the benevolent policies of Pennsylvania. The 
accusations of lack of patriotism are based upon selec- 
tion of data and a rejection of critical comparison of 
sources. The depreciation of American currency is 
treated solely in social terms, without reference to 
monetary theory. Bulow’s observations on the federal 
system fly in the face of documentary evidence. Ebeling 
further points out numerous careless errors of fact 
throughout the book, with a facility approaching virtu- 
osity. 


26 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek XXXIII: 487-501; XL: 
422-429. 
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He also takes exception to Bulow’s language and 
method of presentation. Numerous assertions appear 
without any sort of proof. The section on crime is 
dotted with such phrases as “it is said,” “‘as I believe,” 
“probably”; Bulow should document his accusations, 
as does Schlozer. The author is also guilty of ill-con- 


sidered evaluations : “ ‘Universities simply do not exist !’ 
[Bulow.] I.e. not on a level with those of Protestant 
Germany” [Ebeling]. “ ‘Frauds worse than in Eu- 


rope’ [Bulow], (or perhaps more openly discovered 
through the freedom of the press)” [Ebeling] .** 

It is impossible here to go into the continuation of the 
controversy over Bulow’s writings, as taken up by vari- 
ous German periodicals of the day. It is difficult to 
believe that the meticulous German scholarship. of the 
eighteenth century could have taken seriously the bulk 
of Bulow’s ranting and raving. Even Archenholz, while 
defending his point of view, strongly condemned his 
modus operandi. Yet the Freistaat created a consider- 
able stir. It gave abrupt pause to many who had been 
swept along by the favorable accounts of America as 
the new land of rugged virtues and benevolent free- 
doms. It led Archenholz to emphasize La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt’s remark that America was the 
most difficult land to know without personal observa- 
tion—an uncomfortable assertion for Ebeling. Der 
neue teutsche Merkur, calling attention to the increase 
of unfavorable books on America, expressed regret that 
“this joyously budding blossom of humanity, develop- 
ing so beautifully, was so soon poisoned by the mildew 
of a vulgar mania for gain, and that the promising 
compatriots of a Franklin and a Washington, in large 
proportion, degenerated so soon into a ‘vile money- 
making tribe.’” *S Buldw’s clumsy weapon had hit the 
target, albeit not in the center. Ebeling’s prestige con- 
tinued to draw the highest tribute; but meanwhile 
3tilow’s tirades continued to appear in Der neue teut- 
sche Merkur and in Woltmann’s Geschichte und Po- 
litik.*° 

Biilow’s influence upon later writers seems to have 
been scant. Even the detractors of America preferred 
to build upon the more reliable Ebeling. Hulsemann, 
although he quotes Bulow upon occasion, acknowledges 
his own essential dependence upon Ebeling.*° Schmidt, 
acknowledging Ebeling’s work, does not even mention 
Bulow.** Brauns shows nothing but scorn for the 
Freistaat, which he calls an effusion of gall, attributable 
to the embitterment of its eccentric author over his 
financial failure. Strikingly isolated is the attitude of 
Friedrich Kapp, the gifted nineteenth-century proponent 





“7 Amerikanisches Magasin 4: 181, 182, 1797. 

28 Der neue teutsche Merkur, 1798: 1: 236-237. The last 
three words are probably from an English source, as they ap- 
pear in English in the original. 

29 See Baginsky, op. cit., no. 209. 

30 Hulsemann, Demokratie, xvii. 

31 Schmidt, Friedrich, Versuch iiber den politischen Zustand 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika ..., 2 v., Stutt- 
gart und Tubingen, J. Cotta, 1822, bibliography. 
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of American studies in Germany, who places Bilow 
among the best eighteenth-century writers on the United 
States.** 

The ideology of Bulow was more basic than his work. 
Despite his outbursts against the European system, 
Bulow was at heart an aristocrat who viewed with con- 
tempt the influence of the lower classes in American 
history. The logical development of this aristocratic 
bias came only in Hiilsemann’s work, which was writ- 
ten as a warning against the threat of radical America 
to the conservative values of Europe. Another aspect 
of this aristocratic strain is Bulow’s eulogy of a stable 
agricultural society and his warnings against the cor- 
rupt, immoral, and mercenary influence of the trading 
classes. His picture of money-mad America, devoid of 
any sense of moral obligation, was subsequently por- 
trayed with greater show of learning by Schmidt.** 

Far from believing, with Taube, that commerce was 
the chief source of national power, Bulow castigated 
the rulers of Europe for subordinating the productive 
activities of manufacturing and agriculture to the un- 
productive pursuit of trade. Especially did he question 
the economic soundness of foreign trade—a point of 
view also quite at variance with the Hamburg school 
of writers on America. The best product of the anti- 
mercantile writers came finally in Gustav Myers’s Ge- 
schichte der grossen amerikanischen Vermégen (lst 
German ed.: Berlin, 1916; 5th to 7th German ed.: 
serlin, S. Fischer, 1923; English ed.: Chicago, 1910, 
New York [°1936]), a work which has won for itself a 
solid place in American historiography. Although thus 
absolutely contradicting the commercialism of Taube, 
Bulow elaborated with force the mercenary interpreta- 
tion of America set forth by the Austrian writer, softly 
echoed by Sprengel, hinted at by Ebeling, and vocif- 
erously restated by countless Europeans down to the 
present day. 

Bulow also represented the cultivated European 
shocked by the cultural barrenness of America and by 
the lack of regard for higher pursuits. In this he was 
not alone—enjoying, at times, the company even of 
Ebeling ; nevertheless he did, with more than usual vigor 
and effectiveness, forcibly draw attention to one of the 
weakest points of the young republic—the collapse of 
most of its more ambitious plans for the furtherance of 
learning and higher culture. In this he strengthened 
and elaborated one of the most familiar aspects of the 
European Amerikabild. Interestingly enough, this line 
of comment did not play a major role in subsequent 
German histories of the United States for some time 
to come, except as it may have been partly responsible 
for the neglect of American cultural history in Ger- 
many during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
In other departments of Amerikakunde this low evalua- 





32 Brauns, op. cit. I: xvi; Il: 30; Weber, op. cit., 31; Kapp, 
in Historische Zeitschrift 31: 242, 1874. 

33 Schmidt, op. cit. I: ix: “The young federation has sunk 
to moral nothingness.” 
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much more evident— 
above all in the works of the disappointed emigrant poet, 
Lenau.** 

With Bulow the low regard for American culture was 
linked with a warm appreciation of the advantages and 
virtues of German soil, German culture, and the Ger- 
man people. This nationalistic tendency led him to de- 
vote a number of pages to a statement of the superiority 
of Germany and the Germans. Also in his description 
of America he took satisfaction in concluding his re- 
marks on Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with the following 
tribute: “This region is, up to now at least, the Para- 
dise of the Atlantic states, because of its higher culture ; 
and it is the Germans who are to be thanked for this 
culture.” °° While this tendency stemmed only from 
normal patriotism and had none of the offensive vanity 
of the later idolatry of German Kultur, it was not with- 
out implications for the future of both Amerikakunde 
and the German nation. Again apparent in Zimmer- 
mann, it played a major role in the writings of Schmidt 
and Brauns. In recent years it has distorted the talents 
of so able a student as Schonemann. 


tion of American culture was 


Another basic point of view in Btilow’s work was his 
conviction that the institutions of a people were more 
important than their constitutions—a contention which 
by implication questioned the value of the whole of the 
strong German interest in American governmental 
forms. His method represents a revolt against the 
laborious collecting tendency characteristic of German 
scholarship in favor of an intuitive approach, bordering 
on the mystical, which has also distinguished German 
thought. This approach, which led to such sublime 
heights in the works of Kant, Schopenhauer, and 
Nietzsche, has often led to 
employed by lesser minds. 

Ebeling did not confine his war against Bulow to Ger- 
many. He complained to his Anglo-American cor- 
respondents that Bulow went to America without know- 
ing the language, that his travels were limited, that he 
had no knowledge of American laws, institutions, or 
history, and that he wrote as a disappointed fortune- 
seeker. He sent copies of various publications of Bulow 
(“which are just as wretched as a whole’) to four Ger- 
man Americans of Pennsylvania, asking their opinions 
and soliciting written refutations. He especially called 





disastrous results when 


the attention of Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg to 


defamatory remarks in the “Briefe.” Although Ebeling 
had already defended Muhlenberg in print, he urged him 
to publish a public vindication of himself in Germany.*® 
Muhlenberg replied with a detailed answer to Bulow’s 
charges, prefaced with remarks on the latter’s sojourn 
in America. Bulow, he stated, either lacked or did 
not use letters of introduction to the better circles of 
American society. He became acquainted with few of 

34 See Weber, of. cit., 160-170. 

35 Bulow, Freistaat IL: 44. 

36 Ebeling to G. H. E. Muhlenberg, August 24, 1797. Ms. 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
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the leading citizens and was generally regarded as an 
aristocratic oddity. He remained for the most part in 
provincial regions—"where he collected the material for 
his books from hearsay, to which he finally added the 
most palpable falsities.” ** Frederick Augustus’s brother, 
Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, sent a lengthy 
critique of Bulow’s writings, rich in specific refutations 
and general remarks. Ebeling printed the letters of 
the Muhlenbergs and those from two German Ameri- 
cans of Philadelphia ** in the Genius der Zeit as his final 
defense of the Americans against Bulow. “I wonder 
only that such things [as Bilow’s writings] are pub- 
lished and find applause,” commented one of the Phila- 
delphians, after ably defending the German immigra- 
tion and the progress of the arts in America. “Bilow’s 
book is, to my mind, beneath all criticism and deserves 
no serious refutation,” wrote the other, who admitted 
that many of the facts were true but claimed that the 
general picture was false. 

Among the Anglo-Americans Bulow appears to have 
aroused more interest than indignation. These—with 
the good humor the nation has generally accorded 
churlish European critics—recognized beneath Btlow’s 
bombast keen delineations of some of the weakest and 
shoddiest aspects of American society. The Philadel- 
phia Magazine and Review, characterizing the Freistaat 
as “the most unfavorable and (we believe) exaggerated 
presentation of the United States that we have yet 
received from any European traveller,” yet credited it 
with penetrating insight. 





On every topic, the satirizing author studies the language 
of despondence, of alarm, and of reproach: his remarks, 
however, are those of a keen-sighted though not of a good- 
humoured observer. He was not born with a rose-coloured 
imagination, but gazes on the dingy hues of things; still 
his vision is sharp and distinct: and if he uses a smoked, 
it is nevertheless a polished glass.** 


The Port Folio, one of the leading literary periodicals 
of the day (also published at Philadelphia), devoted 
much of its space over a period of seven months to the 
publication of a complete serial translation of the Frei- 
staat. This was prefaced, to be sure, with a few severe 
raps from the editor ; moreover the tone of the Freistaat 
was not out of keeping with the satirical nature of much 
of the native material of the magazine. 


The picture which this Prussian delineator, or dauber, has 
drawn, is, in many respects, a frightful caricature; but, as 
it is often eminently useful to hear distinctly the reproaches 
of our enemies, the Editor of the Port Folio was of the 
opinion that to know even the unfavorable sentiments which 
a foreigner entertained of America might interest some and 
instruct others. 


‘7 F, A. Muhlenberg, in Ebeling, C. D., ed., Einige Briefe 
aus Amerika, Herrn D. von Bitlows Nachrichten, den nord- 
amerikanischen Freystaat betreffend, Genius der Zeit, nos. 10 
and 11: 127-176, 279-291, 1798. 

® The names of these men Ebeling withheld, although char- 
acterizing one as a Gelehrter. 

‘9 The Philadelphia Magazine and Review . . 
Benjamin Davies, 226, 1799. 
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Amid much partiality, malignity, and misrepresentation, it 
contains some wholesome, though perhaps unpalatable truth, 
and much interesting description, conveyed in a style, far 
from phlegmatic.*° 

The editor, James Dennie, at first proposed to publish 
a portion, perhaps the whole, of the Freistaat—inviting 
public attention and refutation. His subsequent presen- 
tation of both volumes in their entirety would seem to 
indicate a good measure of public interest. It corre- 
lates favorably with the publicity accorded Bulow’s 
work in contemporary German periodicals. 

The dour Bulow’s position in the history of American- 
German relations was not, however, entirely negative. 
He also played an interesting and little-known role in 
the “transit of culture” from Europe to America, as one 
of the very first Europeans to propagate the doctrines of 
Swedenborg in the United States. He brought with 
him from Germany Swedenborgian works for both free 
distribution and sale; *' he was “very active in spread- 
ing a knowledge of the Doctrines in and about Lancas- 
ter.” *° He instructed a number of the early adherents 
of the New Church in Lancaster and was personally re- 
sponsible for the conversion of his intimate and talented 
friend, Reichenbach, one of the most active receivers of 
the doctrine. Upon his return to Germany he left in 
Reichenbach’s possession a number of theological manu- 
scripts, one of which the latter subsequently published in 
both English and German.** Bulow also wrote in Paris 
an essay on periods in the history of the New Church 
which “was circulated somewhat among the New- 
Church People in Baltimore and Philadelphia” and was 
subsequently published, with an explanatory letter, in 
the New Churchman** Thus, if, on the one hand, 
3ilow indulged in exaggerated and excessive condem- 

40 Bulow, [Dietrich von], Interesting travels in America. 
Translated from the German of Bulow [!], Port Folio 2: 137, 
1802. The translation was by “a man of letters, whom Learn- 
ing vindicates as a favorite, and whom the Editor is proud to 
call his friend.” 

41 James, John H., Francis Bailey, New Jerusalem Messenger 
47: 39, 1844. 

42 Odhner, Carl Theophilus, Annals of the New Church ... 
Vol. I. 1688-1850, 183, Bryn Athyn, Academy of the New 
Church, 1904. 

+3 Agathon iiber wahren Gottesdienst ... , Lancaster, Joseph 
Ehrenfried, 1813; English: Lancaster, Ehrenfried, 1812. Hink- 
ley and Odhner attribute the German original to Bulow, the 
translation to Reichenbach, but give no conclusive authority. 
The details of Bulow’s part in the establishment of the New 
Church are exceedingly confused, as Lancaster County his- 
torians give dates which do not coincide with those given by 
Bulow himself. Hinkley calls Bulow an eccentric but considers 
his Coup d’wil sur la doctrine de la nouvelle église chrétienne 
( Philadelphie [i.e. Berlin, Dimmler], 1809) a good summation, 
evincing “fine discernment.” Written during his imprisonment, 
this work shows traces of the contentiousness apparent in the 
Freistaat. The Agathon has nothing of this tone. 

44 Hinkley, Willard H., Henry William [!] von Biilow. 
1760[!]-1807, The New Jerusalem Magasine, n.s., 17: 145-152, 
1893. Bulow, [Dietrich von], Copy of Bulow’s [!] original 


manuscript, original French, with English translation, The New 
Churchman 2: 260, 1843-1844. 
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nation of the American people, it must not be forgotten 
that, in his own small orbit, he also labored for their 
moral uplift and spiritual rebirth. 


EBERHARD AUGUST WILHELM VON ZIMMERMANN 


Far more sober than the work of Bulow was that of 
another contemporary of Ebeling, Eberhard August 
Wilhelm von Zimmermann (1743-1815).. Today an al- 
most forgotten figure, Zimmermann was in his own 
time considered one of the leading geographical scholars 
of the world. As a student he attended the universities 
of Halle, Berlin, and Gottingen. In 1776 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics and Physics at the 
Braunschweig Carolinum, where he also lectured upon 
natural history and physical geography. Here he re- 
mained, despite calls elsewhere. In 1796 he was 
knighted ; in 1801 he was relieved of his teaching duties 
that he might devote full time to other pursuits. Zim- 
mermann’s chief claim to fame, aside from numerous 
special studies and investigations, was his attempt to 
correlate and unite the fields of physical geography, 
natural history, economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, and history. To David Rittenhouse he wrote: 
“The knowledge of Nature in general is my Study, but 
particularly Physical and Geographical Science. To 
these I have for some years past added political Geog- 
raphy.” * 

This synthesis was basic to his two major works—Gco- 
graphische Geschichte des Menschen und der allgemein 
verbreiteten vierfiissigen Thiere (3 v., Leipzig, 1778- 
1783) and Taschenbuch der Reisen oder unterhaltende 
Darstellung der Entdeckungen des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(14 v., Leipzig, 1802-1819). Yet neither of these 
reached the level of enduring fame. Neither was com- 
pleted and the second was popular rather than scholarly 
in tone. An obituary expressed regret that Zimmer- 
mann had dissipated his great skill and injured his repu- 
tation by dividing his labors between too many under- 
takings and by increasing too widely the scope of his 
activities. It quoted Ebeling to the effect that Zimmer- 
mann “employed in his literary speculations a great 
number of assistants, raw students and others,” for 
whose “imperfections” he received the blame.*® 

Over a period of thirty years Zimmermann made 
numerous contributions to Amertkaliteratur. These are 
difficult to trace, owing to the scarcity of his works in 
this country. His early book on the quadruped migra- 
tions contained citations from Kalm, Josselyn, Charle- 
voix, Lawson, Smith, and other writers on America.** 
In 1791 he published a German translation of Bartram’s 


45 Zimmermann to David Rittenhouse, President of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, June 10, 1793, transl. by Ritten- 
house. Ms. in the American Philosophical Society. 

46 The New Monthly Magazine and Universal Register, Lon- 
don, 5: 136, 1816. 

47 Zimmerman[n], Eberh. Aug. Guilielm., Specimen 
graphicae, quadrupedum domicilia et migrationes ... , Lugduni 
Batavorum [i.e. Leyden], Haak, 1777. 
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Travels (Berlin, Voss), in 1793 a translation of Imlay’s 
Western Territory (Berlin, Voss). He was always on 
the lookout for American materials for his various mis- 
cellaneous publications on Statistik. The Repositorium 
fiir die neueste Geographie, Statistik und Geschichte, 
for instance, contained articles on European-American 
physique, translations of materials on the slave trade, 
excerpts from Coxe on commerce, travel materials on 
northern America, and a list of American universities 
from Morse.** His general geographical works and his 
translations included Latin America and Canada as well 
as the United States.*® 

Zimmermann’s letter to Rittenhouse, accompanying 
presentation copies of various of his works to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, well illustrates his eagerness 
for American materials and contacts. 


I have long wished to be known in a country which at 
present exhibits such a noble example of the value of na- 
tional Liberty to the German Race! With enthusiasm | 
have watched the progress you have made in promoting the 
general happiness of Mankind, and have always congratu- 
lated my country that so many of your worthy fellow 
citizens are of German origin. I have taken thé most 
lively interest in the excellent advances of the Sciences, 
in the Free States of America, and have waited for an 
opportunity to express my esteem for You and your very 
respectable Society. With this view, give me leave Sir, to 
transmit to you the trifles which accompany this, as a small 
token of my respect. 

In the mean time I continue to publish miscellanies, con- 
taining either original Essays only, or at least such as are 
little or not at all known in Germany. This work will 
include whatever relates to geography in its fullest extent, 
and to assist me therein I must request you, Sir, to honour 
me with your correspondence, or to procure for me that of 
some other worthy citizen of yours. Every new informa- 
tion relating to a change in Legislation, politics, Trade, 
Discoveries, Physical and political Geography will not only 
be received with the most sensible gratitude but all reason- 
able expences shall be cheerfully paid and further I most 
humbly request you to recommend to me a reputable Book- 
seller, who will engage to furnish me, by way of Ham- 
burg, with the newest geographical charts published in 
America, and the American Museum, as soon as possible. 
for reasonable prices estimated in English money. The 
American Museum by Carey I wish to have complete. | 
have already the two first volumes of the Transactions of 
your Society, and one published by the Society of Boston. 
If any others have been since published you will please to 
direct the Bookseller to send me the new volumes. In 
return I shall ever be ready to serve you and the honorable 
Society as far as lies in my power, particularly by giving 
information from time to time of our best publications, 
our discoveries etc. . . .°° 


Rittenhouse referred Zimmermann to Mathew Carey, 
who for a time acted as his American agent. Carey 


4S Bruns, J. P., and Zimmermann, E. A. W., ed., Reposi- 
torium fiir die neueste Geographic . , Tubingen, 1792-1793. 

49 E.g.: “Zimmerman’s [!] Description of Brazil is one of his 
almanacs, as he publishes annually, and in general very well 
written.” Ebeling to Bentley, Sept. 26, 1809, Proc. 
Antiq. Soc., n.s., 35: 389, 1925. 

5° Zimmermann to Rittenhouse, June 10, 1793, tr. Rittenhouse. 
Ms. in the Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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French.** The German was instrumental in securing 
the translation of Carey’s pamphlet on yellow fever— 
a service which, however, brought financial loss to 
Carey by hindering the sale of the English original in 
Germany.°? Zimmermann’s letters to Carey refer to 
correspondence with Benjamin Smith Barton, to whom 
he sent copies of various German works, including his 
own. He also had American correspondents in Boston 
and New York ** and was elected a member of The 
American Philosophical Society in 1794. 

The fourth volume of Zimmermann’s Taschenbuch 
der Reisen was a geographical-historical description, of 
his own authorship, dealing with the various lands con- 
tained within the present-day boundaries of the United 
States. This was a competent enough work, but one 
of no great inspiration or interest. His leading work on 
the United States was a comparative study entitled 
Frankreich und die Freistaaten von Nordamerika. 
Verglichen in Hinsicht ihrer Lander, ihrer Natur- 
produkte, threr Bewohner, und der Bildung threr 
Staaten (2 v., Braunschweig, Carl Reichard, 1795- 
1799).°* This ambitious work was one of two out- 
standing German studies motivated by a comparison of 
the American and French revolutions. By 1793 even 
liberal Europe was outraged by the excesses of the 
French Revolution. The time was a critical one in the 
history of European liberalism, as the conduct of the 
French threatened to discredit the cause, and the peo- 
ples of Europe were threatened with a choice between 
the equally repugnant (or seductive) opposites of liber- 
tinism and conservative reaction. Naturally enough, 
thinking scholars turned at this time to a re-evaluation of 
the antecedent American struggle for liberty and its 
subsequent political, economic, and moral results. For 
the most part, liberals and‘centrists alike found in the 
American republic a vindication of liberal principles— 
and, even more, a vindication of the American people as 


51 Zimmermann to Carey, 1794-1798. Four ms. letters in the 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


52 See Ebeling to Carey, Apr. 20, 1803. Ms. in the Hist. 
Soc. of Penna. 

53 New Monthly Magasine 5: 137, 1816. 

54 The first volume has the imprint: Berlin, Voss, 1795. The 


title-pages of this work have the complexity common in German 
publications. The title above, taken from Vol. II, is the most 
commonly given. This volume also bears an added title-page : 
Allgemeine Uebersicht Frankreichs von Franz I, bis auf Lud- 
wig XVI. und der Freistaaten von Nord-Amerika von threm 
Entstehen bis auf die heutigen Zeiten, in Hinsicht des Charak- 
ters, der Sitten, der Constitution, der wissenschaftlichen Kultur 
und der iibrigen Ausbildung der Bewohner beider Reiche; nebst 
ciner Gegeneinanderstellung threr Revolutionen, Braunschweig, 
Reichard, 1800. The present writer has not seen Vol. I of the 
German edition, but has used Vol. I of the French edition (a 
copy presented to the Library Company of Philadelphia by 
Mathew Carey): Essai de comparison entre la France et les 
Etats-Unis de l'Amérique . . . 1, transl. from the German with 
notes and additions by the author, Leipzig, Reinicke et Hin- 
richs, 1797. 
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a sober, upright, and responsible nation, contrasting 
sharply with the instability, violence, and pugnacity of 
republican France. Ebeling had, in his own moderate 
way, early voiced this view.*° It was now restated 
and elaborated in terms of serious study by Zimmer- 
mann. Gentz, at about the same time, expressed a 
similar interpretation in more popular terms.°* More 
than forty years later Friedrich von Raumer’s interest 
in a historical comparison of the two revolutions led 
him to an extensive investigation of American history 
and society and again to a highly favorable interpreta- 
tion of the American people and their history. 

Zimmermann, like Bulow, was more important for the 
points of view he advanced than for the factual data he 
offered. In this the two men contrasted sharply with 
Leiste, Sprengel, Crome, Moser, and Ebeling—all of 
whom were more interested in the gathering and simple 
ordering of facts than in the development and elabora- 
tion of a thesis. Zimmermann, though he claimed to in- 
vestigate impartially, was clearly at one with Hiilsemann 
in believing that impartiality did not preclude the main- 
tenance of certain basic assumptions; with him, he also 
held that an author was by duty bound to espouse a 
thesis which (as he felt) emerged clearly from the facts 
themselves. 


Having heard it affirmed in a numerous company that the 
revolution taking place in France springs from the same 
causes and is tending to the same end as that which gave 
birth to the United States of America—this dangerous as- 
sertion gave me the idea for the work which I now lay 
before the public. Deeply impressed with the falsity and 
the disastrous consequences of this opinion, I took upon 
myself the task of combatting it in print; °* it is this under- 
taking, the difficulties and extent of which I envisaged but 
imperfectly beforehand, which has given occasion to a 
work of several years.** 


According to Zimmermann, a correct understanding 
of the two revolutions could be achieved only by a recog- 
nition of the intimate relationship between geographical 
and human factors. It had, therefore, to be preceded by 
a painstaking study of the geography and history of the 
two nations involved; from such study one should find 
the distinctive characteristics which, in synthesis, con- 
stitute the real and changeless character of the nation. 
The French, he believed, had shown such a constant 
character from the earliest times down to his own day 
in spite of all changes and vicissitudes. In order to dis- 
cover this essential character, one must study all perti- 
nent environmental and human factors over a period of 
change in time. ‘The soil and the inhabitants determine 
the nature, the strength or weakness of a state—and, 





55 See above, pp. 476, 484. 

56 Gentz, Friedrich [von], Der Ursprung und die Grundsatze 
der Amerikanischen Revolution, verglichen mit dem Ursprunge 
und den Grundsatzen der Franzésischen, Historisches Journal, 
Berlin, 2: 1800. American translation: Philadelphia, Asbury 
Dickens, 1800. 

57 Lit.: “in writing.” 

58 Zimmermann, La France et les Etats-Unis I: [iii]. 
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consequently, also its intrinsic value.” ** Zimmermann 
elaborates at length upon these interacting influences, 
allowing duly for both inheritance and environment, 
although not clearly distinguishing between the two. 

He then goes on to say that every human political 
constitution is capable of modification in the direction 
of human betterment. Such modification must, how- 
ever, be made with due regard for the human and geo- 
graphical elements of a given country. All too often 
enthusiastic patriots do not envisage the actual results 
of change in their own country. Zimmermann writes, 
therefore, with a view to furthering this harmony be- 
tween social needs and political institutions. He writes 
in the interest of the political future of Germany and in 
the interest of bringing about a European peace con- 
ducive to the best interests of all members of the conti- 
nent. This, for him, meant not only the restoration of 
monarchism in France but also a peace sufficiently 
rigorous to safeguard her neighbors against future ram- 
pages. For France was to Zimmermann—and to many 
of his century—what Germany has been to many writers 
of the present day—the outlaw among the nations, the 
seat of incorrigible militarism, the source of ruthless 
conquest. 

The bulk of Zimmermann’s book is devoted to a study 
of the history and geography of France along the lines 
outlined above. An analysis shows roughly 625 pages 
devoted to the history of France and 420 pages of com- 
parative materials, as against 83 pages of American 
history per se. Zimmermann himself apologized for 
the brevity of his American materials on the following 
grounds: 


The free states had, in their youth, experienced far fewer 
events than a kingdom more than a thousand years old— 
and I never intended an actual history. On the other hand, 
I hope that one nevertheless will find forthcoming in the 
brief survey of the free states all essentials, according to 
which they can be properly judged and evaluated.®” 
This was valid enough, in view of his avowed purpose of 
analysis, synthesis, and comparison. The American 
materials, however, necessarily fell into superficiality ; 
they can hardly be considered an important contribu- 
tion to the data of Amerikakunde. It was the picture 
of America which Zimmermann sketched that was of 
more than passing significance. Actually, his Ameri- 
can materials served as a foil to the French. This they 
did so effectively that Schmidt, in 1822, blamed Zim- 
mermann, along with Chateaubriand and Malte-Brun, 
as one of those whose “flowery representations” had 
misled his fellow-countrymen into ill-considered emigra- 
tion to become “‘victims of unhealthy and wild regions.” © 

In sketching the colonial history of the United States 
Zimmermann, after a quick survey of the usual factual’ 
data, concludes that the American colonies owed their 
origin primarily to the quest for religious, political, and 

59 Ibid. I: 6. 

60 Zimmermann, Frankreich und die Freistaaten IL: xxiii. 

61 Schmidt, op. cit. I: x. 
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economic freedom. The first of these motives was by 
far the most important, the last the least prominent. He 
declares that, even where a religious asylum was not 
the primary aim of colonization, religious refugees made 
up the bulk of the population; thus he reminds readers 
of Scotch Presbyterian and Huguenot refugees in the 
Carolinas, as well as the Palatine sectarians and the 
Salzburger of the Carolinas and Georgia.**? Only two 
colonies, New York and New Jersey, were gained by 
conquest—and there the inhabitants were peacefully 
assimilated rather than dislodged or oppressed.** 

Zimmermann admits religious oppression in Virginia 
and “real atrocities” in Massachusetts. He explains 
this, however, in terms of the European Zeitgeist and 
the sudden accession of the Americans to positions of 
power after oppression. He further points out that 
intolerance died out earlier in America than elsewhere 
and that the examples of bigotry given stand out as 
“rarities against the rapid progress of “tranquil human 
understanding.” °** The juxtaposition of many creeds 
and nationalities, and common needs in a strange and 
undeveloped land “soon wore away the roughest and 
most injurious edges of fanaticism and intransigency 
with respect to each other.” ® The need for coopera- 
tion also wiped out other prejudices and gradually 
blurred the sharp divisions between social classes. With 
independence the vast and diverse states of America 
needed the closest union to face the world. This was 
realized, under the leadership of wise and steadfast men ; 
the new constitution, in cutting down all barriers of 
separation, effected the real American Revolution— 
e pluribus unum. “And thus that declaration of the 
free states is a solemn glorious summons to assembled 
humanity to a universal brotherhood. It speaks much 
more loudly and effectively than all missionaries can 
speak, influence, and convince.” ** 

From the beginning the colonies enjoyed modifica- 
tions of the English form of government—which, in 
supplying civil and political liberty, is more conducive 
to happiness than that of any other great society. The 
proprietary, royal, and corporate colonies were merely 
variations upon the common base of representative gov- 
ernment. The representative system and its necessary 
concomitant—toleration—became the two chief ele- 
ments underlying American “spirit” and “customs.” 
The third major element is the sturdiness of character 
stemming from frontier life—with its industriousness, 
outdoor life, and the temperance bred by frugal living. 
The hard life has also fostered trust in God and love 
of large families. Energy, prudence, integrity, industry 


62 Zimmermann, Frankreich und die Freistaaten IL: 448. 

63 Zimmermann had no appreciation of the crimes of the col- 
onists against the “grausame” Indians, whom, together with the 
negroes, he viewed as profiting from the transformation of 
“ungeheure Wiisteneien” into “herrliche Staaten.” 

684 Zimmermann, Frankreich und die Freistaaten IL: 455-456. 
65 [bid. II: 457. 
66 [bid. II: 484. 
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—the virtues needed to deliver society from need and 
uncertainty—became characteristic. The American has 
a higher regard for religion than the European and a 
high degree of religious morality. 
works against sexual laxity. 
Through the years the United States has attracted 
the oppressed of all nations of Europe, gaining thereby 
the newest fruits of human development in the arts and 
sciences, but also refinements of pleasure and vice. The 
latter, however, have been unable to flourish in the face 
of the virtuous habits of the majority; independent of 
European influences, the American burgher has been 
swayed more by the simple habits of the frontier than 
by European frivolities. 


Early marriage 


There are few manufactures 
and these produce necessities only; hence the land is 
spared both corrupting luxuries and the “mass of idle 
journeymen so easily tending to unrest and unruli- 
ness.” °* Zimmermann notes that both environmental 
influences and the cultural heritage predisposed the 
Americans to commercial pursuits; but, unlike Bulow, 
he draws no unfavorable inferences therefrom. For 
him the threat to society comes from the manufacturing 
rather than the trading classes. 

Second only to the advantage of toleration, he finds, 
is that of the “incomparably greater number of landed 
proprietors” in America.** Almost everyone either be- 
comes a proprietor eventually or lives in that expecta- 
tion. Hence the government of the people is, in ef- 
fect, a government of proprietors—who are interested 
in a stable administration guaranteeing security of 
property. This is the real heart of Zimmermann’s argu- 
ment: that the American system has produced stability 
and security. 


It united several millions of the most different sorts of men 
into a tranquil society; it gave that society stability by the 
preponderance of proprietors it brought about. It secured 
every property against outside foes by a numerous military 
chosen from among the proprietors themselves; it assured 
internal peace by the mildest laws; it brought into circula- 
tion a considerable sum of money; it led trade within a 
short time to undreamed of heights; it suppressed every 
species of prejudgment which ran counter to the happiness 
of the people; it made knowledge and science to flourish 
in every direction and under every sky; and it established 
the morality of the entire people upon the noble teachings 
of Christ.®° 


Consequently, America suffered no revolution through this 
separation from the mother-land—no subversion of the first 
principles of its society. Neither the property of the body 
nor that of the spirit was lost; indeed, what is still more 
significant, it was not even at stake. And now its security 
has been safeguarded still further.*° 


Moreover, the political, economic, and spiritual achieve- 
ments of America have, from early times, been accom- 


panied by a high level of cultural attainment—in proof 
of which Zimmermann offers a list of fifty-five whites 


87 Tbid. IL: 465. 
68 [hbid. IL: 464. 
69 [bid. IL: 510-511. 


70 [bid, I: 


569. 
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and two negroes prominent in furthering the arts and 
sciences.*? 

Zimmermann stresses the importance of geographical 
environment and natural resources in contributing to 
this happy state of affairs. Indeed: 


Such a great and instructive achievement could probably 
come to pass only in this particular corner of the earth. 
For only here did an immeasurable stretch of territory, 
under the most favorable skies, await the arm of the culti- 
vator; only here had the creator lavished such a super- 
abundance of nature’s most splendid products. . . .7* 


Each of the individual states is a strong and self-suf- 
ficient entity, bounteously supplied by nature. The in- 
terior is a rich virgin territory with splendid waterways 
and resources, making dependence upon the maritime 
provinces unthinkable. Distances and the conformation 
of the land preclude such concentration of power as in 
France. Geography favors a federal system ; the incom- 
parable natural advantages promise lasting prosperity. 

This glowing picture of America is not painted with- 
out reservations. South of Virginia climatic influences, 
the English institution of slavery, and the neglect of 
education have led to intemperate and lazy living, so- 
cial vices, vicious pastimes, and corrupting luxuries. 
The outlook for the future of the nation is clouded by 
various threats. Zimmermann keenly foresees the great- 
est dangers in the very American virtues which he ex- 
tolls. He predicts the rise of an American plutocracy 
comparable to European aristocracy and sees in the 
rising cost of land a menace to his society of small 
proprietors. Seeds of decay are present in lax laws 
and light penalties and in the growth of luxury and an 
unskilled laboring class. Religious liberty has gone so 
far as to subject the clergy to the caprice of the con- 
gregations; religious toleration can easily degenerate 
into indifference and irreligion. With the passing of 
the fear of alien foes the diversity of American interests 
may favor the rise of dictatorship. On the other hand, 
Zimmermann also foresees expansion to the Pacific and 
the overwhelming of Spanish Americans and Indians 
alike. 

Zimmermann warns the reader that the youth and the 
diversity of the United States make generalizations un- 
certain and dangerous. Hence he presents no such 
elaborate and neatly integrated analysis of American 
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national character as he does with the French. The con- 
trast between the two peoples is, however, clear. 


As little as may be said by way of generalization concerning 
the spirit of the inhabitants of the States, it nevertheless 
proved itself exactly the opposite to the character of the 
French. Everything conduced to peaceableness, the quiet 
enjoyment of life, and undisturbed enjoyment of property. 
Even in the earliest, less cultivated, times the bigotry of 
all the states together offered up not a tenth as many people 
as one single murderer of the Eve of St. Bartholomew 
boasted of having choked. Even during the uprising on 
account of the Stamp Act the governor, hated by the people, 
dared to mingle with them quietly—for he said, “it is not 
a bloodthirsty people.” Those studied horrors on account 
of religious beliefs, those tortures and torments which were 
practised upon misdoers already condemned to death, those 
countless duels, those endless mutinies, were foreign to the 
Americans. And how should such take root in these 
states? ... From the beginning the spirit of peace, of 
domesticity, of industry, and of progress in the quiet activi- 
ties of living were the chief driving forces in their great 
economy.**® France, on the contrary, as far back as we 
can see into its history, lived in constant feuding and war- 
ring. Indeed, right down to our own times, civil war and 
fratricide were kept alive by just that through which the 
Americans most strongly furthered peace and happiness— 
namely, by religion. 

In America wars occupied only brief interludes; in 
France, on the contrary, peace and tranquility filled only 
brief pauses. Disorder, confusion, and tumult were here 
the basic materials, but with the United States only occa- 
sionally interwoven incidentals.*4 


In America “everything tended toward the tranquil de- 
velopment of peaceful talents.” *° 

The American Revolution itself receives no consistent 
treatment from Zimmermann. On the one hand, he 
strongly condemns colonial opposition to the Stamp Act 
and the suppression of the smuggling trade as riotous, 
ungrateful, and illegal. On the other, he lauds Ameri- 
can recognition of English overlordship and asserts that 
the colonists sought only their proper political and eco- 
nomic status within the British Empire. He complains 
of oppressive royal governors and states that “England, 
inopportunely headstrong because of what she con- 
sidered the ingratitude of the children she had raised at 
such expense, turned the quarrel over a principle of 
public law into a bloody war of nine years duration.” *° 
American independence he attributes to meddlesome 
French intervention. In the end, he notes that Ameri- 
can independence produced the favorable results of a 
stronger executive power and better protection of 
property. 

Zimmermann’s interpretation of the United States 
rested upon a comparative examination of numerous 
works in the field. He himself lists his chief sources 
as Chalmers, Ebeling, Brissot de Warville, Castiglioni, 
La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, twelve volumes of Carey’s 
American Museum, Ramsay, Sprengel’s ‘excellent 
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works,” and an anonymous Réponse aux |Zimmer- 
mann’s| Questions qui peuvent ¢étre fait sur les Etats 
Unis de Amérique. Among his individual citations 
those referring to Morse are much the most numerous, 
followed by Ebeling, Coxe, Chalmers, Imlay, the Ameri- 
can Museum, and Brissot de Warville, in that order. 
Other sources of interest are Douglass, Bartram, the 
Columbian Magazine, the publications of the American 
Academy and the American Philosophical 
Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Leiste, 
hold Forster. 


Society, 
3runs, and Rein- 


Lack of space precludes a detailed presentation of 
Zimmermann’s facile analysis of the French National- 
charakter. It is similar in conception to the writings of 
the present international school of anti-German writers 
but vastly superior to them in tone, scholarship, and 
sophistication. He readily admits that France was 
destined for a leading role among the nations, that the 
steady growth of its glory has led it to a position of un- 
rivalled prestige in wealth and culture. This, however, 
he attributes to the suitability of monarchy to the French 
temper, which is in constant need of restraint and regu- 
lation. 

The whole history of France was, for Zimmermann, 
one long chronicle of intolerance and oppression—politi- 
cal, sectional; religious, economic, and social. The out- 
standing trait of French character is “excessive ex- 
citability,” ** which has led to instability and sudden ex- 
This Reizbarkeit has transmuted “ambition 
into the wildest thirst for honor, courage into foolhardi- 
ness, into the crudest wantonness, ves 
even horrifying cruelty.” ** He _ brilliantly 
sketches both the talents and the weaknesses of French 
character, concluding that they have been characteristic 
for thousands of years, “among all classes, in every age, 
in every generation, at every stage of culture.” *° There 
have been recurrent outbreaks among all classes—espe- 


tremes. 


sensuousness 
into a 


cially manifest in ferocious religious persecutions and 
political disorders. The weakness of the interior prov- 
inces and the maldistribution of population have ag- 
gravated this situation. In all respects the French 
monarchy mitigated the unruly, centrifugal, and dan- 
gerous tendencies of the nation as a whole. It capi- 
talized the national ideal of lhonneur; it created sta- 
bility and encouraged culture, commerce, and industry. 
If it was at times oppressive, it was more often enlight- 
ened; even its worst excesses were preferable to the 
chaos of the Republic. The glories of France, achieved 
under its guidance, now decline and disappear. 

In contrast to the American Revolution, which con- 
served and strengthened the values of property and cul- 
ture, the French has struck at the very foundations of 
human society. In considerable detail, Zimmermann 


points out the ways in which the Republic has aggra- 
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vated the worst weaknesses and evils of the French na- 
tion. It has laid in ruins “the property of the body and 
of the spirit’—‘everything whereby society maintains 
security.” °° The Assembly has acted as though shun- 
ning every kind of civil society. Crime increases; 
leaders boast of their atrocities. While religious free- 
dom is preached the persecution of Roman Catholics 
increases. All this in an age of relative enlightenment ! 
The Revolution is “the greatest catastrophe which man- 
kind has suffered in millennia.”*' ‘“Absurdity and 
malice were its parents; impotence, ignorance, and 
frivolity its godparents.” ** 

Ideologically, Zimmermann presented to Europe a 
glowing picture of the United States in terms of the 
good solid American Federalism, which had so narrowly 
achieved victory with the adoption of the Constitution. 
His was a significant expression of that conservatism 
which, while not eschewing orderly change and prog- 
ress, placed stability above personal liberty and saw in 
the security of property the conerstone of an enduring 
social order. In this he was not reactionary, but rather 
typical of the balanced, orderly, thinking German of 
the age. He greeted with welcome the stable progress 
of human liberty in the United States, as he dreaded 
its violent eruption in France. In land he 
hoped for gradual and orderly change. He further rep- 
resented the demand of a distraught continent for secu- 
rity against the France that for centuries had kept it in 
constant turmoil and had now unleashed anew its ap- 
parently incorrigible lust for pillage and conquest. In 
common with Bulow, he exhibited also the tendency of 
an impotent and frustrated Germany to bolster its pride 
with the assertion of its own peculiar superiority. He 
reminded the “Germany which so depreciates itself” 
that it was the source of both the printed word and the 
Reformation; he contrasted the lack of constraint in 
England with the “juste milieu” between license and 
restriction of the press in Germany—where every truth, 
opinion, and system had been scrutinized.“* 

Zimmermann’s labors were well received. In 1796 
he was able to inform Mathew Carey, “Here in Ger- 
many the [first volume of the| book has found a great 
number of readers and met with great approbation.” 
He subsequently sent Carey eight copies of the French 
translation for sale here.“* The Allgemeine geo- 
graphische Ephemeriden lauded his study as an authentic 
and thorough work, “which satisfies the expert scholars 


his own 


and affords every educated reader full instruction and 
In London, the Nez 
Monthly Magazine declared it “one of his best written 


the pleasantest enjoyment.” 
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and most elaborate works,” observing that it had met 
with a “flattering reception” from all persons of up- 
right principles.“* There was little, however, in 
Frankreich und die Freistaaten to attract the attention 
of later scholars, either here or in Germany. Brauns 
(1833), in writing of Zimmermann’s American studies 
as a whole, credited him with “most laudable” contri- 
butions, but noted that his publications, by then out- 
dated, had disappeared from the market.** 

The point of view, however, outlived the work. 
Frankreich und die Freistaaten marked the definite ad- 
vent of the United States to a position of respectability 
and even esteem among European centrists. It por- 
trayed the land of sober virtue announced by Sprengel, 
Georg Forster, and Ebeling, finally admitted even by 
Htlsemann, and glowingly depicted in the works of 
Grund, Julius, Raumer, and Andree.** At the same 
time, it voiced the opinion that the blessings of America 
were, by their nature, peculiar to the coincidence of the 
American people with the American environment, and 
that they were not directly applicable to the European 
scene. 

DECLINE AND TRANSITION 


Bulow and Zimmermann were the last of the major 
eighteenth-century writers on the United States. Ever 
since 1776 the leading writers on America had been 
fairly closely related to each other in terms of academic 
orientation, geographical location, and specific interests. 
The period of the Napoleonic Wars saw something of 
a break in the continuity of Amerikakunde. The final 
offerings of the old school appeared in Archenholz’s 
History of the Pirates, Free-Booters, or Buccaneers of 
America (German: Tubingen, 1803; French: Paris, 
1804 ; English: London, 1807), Zimmermann’s Taschen- 
buch (1805), and the last two volumes of Ebeling’s 
Erdbeschreibung (1803 and 1816). These were works 
of consequence ; but the general background of scholarly 
activity in Amerikakunde had fallen to a low ebb. With 
the death of these leaders, there was no one to carry 
forward their tradition. Carl Nicolaus Roding, of 
Hamburg, who had studied under Ebeling and who 
claimed to be his successor, was in no way his equal. 
The scattered works of the 1820’s and the revival of 
interest in the 1830’s were the products of new men and 
new conditions. 

The disruption of trade with America—well illus- 
trated by the difficulties of Ebeling in his later years— 
the natural preoccupation of Europeans with their own 
political turmoil, and the disordered conditions of life 
were probably important factors in the sharp decline of 
Amerikakunde early in the nineteenth century. After 
the Congress of Vienna the rise of nationalism and the 
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conservative reaction worked against a revival of the 
earlier cosmopolitan and liberal pursuits. Moreover, 
the political revolutions of Spanish America held the 
interest of the public and diverted that of scholars. Both 
Roding and Humboldt devoted the greater part of their 
talents to Spanish American studies, while Hassel’s 
geography of Mexico outlived his similar work on the 
United States. 

Nevertheless, German interest in the ‘United States, 
while much lower than in the 1790's and 1840's, was far 
from disappearing completely. Cotta’s Allgemeine 
Zeitung (begun at Stuttgart in 1798) carried numerous 
favorable reports, while the Politisches Journal, edited 
by the Schirachs, became somewhat more cordial.*° 
Especially high in quality were the American items of 
the Allgemeine geographische Ephemeriden, which her- 
alded the new development of geographical studies at 
Weimar. This journal, especially under the editorship 
of Bertuch and Hassel, maintained close contact with 
American persons and affairs; it featured excellent re- 
views of the leading products of the international 
Amerikaliteratur. 

Justus Erich Bollmann and Alexander Baron von 

Humboldt also did much to continue the favorable Ger- 
man conception of the United States. Friedrich Kapp 
later declared that the Bollmann letters, in their “clarity 
and vividness as well as their striking realism and abso- 
lute sincerity . offer ‘Stimmungsbilder’ unsurpassed 
in our literary records of important historical events.” °° 
Humboldt, although his major works dealt chiefly with 
Latin America, was nevertheless known as an authority 
on the United States in both this country and Germany. 
In 1804 he contributed an essay on the population of 
Louisiana to the New Orleans newspaper, Moniteur de 
la Louisiane. His knowledge of this newly acquired 
territory was such that in the same year Thomas Jef- 
ferson addressed to him a series of questions with re- 
spect to its population and resources and asked his 
assistance in defining the boundaries.*t Humboldt ex- 
pressed profound admiration for both Jefferson and the 
United States: 
I depart because my position demands it, but I carry with 
me the consolation that, while Europe presents an immoral 
and melancholy spectacle, the people of this continent are 
striding rapidly towards the perfection of the social state. 
I hope that I shall one day enjoy anew this comforting 
view. I sympathize with you in the hope . . . that human- 
ity can expect a great amelioration through the new order 
of things which reigns here. 


I have not been happy since leaving your beautiful country.®* 


The correspondence between the two men indicates a 
mutually stimulating exchange of information and ideas. 
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The contentious element in American studies, begun 
by Schlézer and revived by Bulow, was carried on under 
new conditions along two lines. Various writers in- 
terested in the problem of the American emigration 
continued to depict the seamy side of American life and 
the disappointments of disillusioned immigrants. Mean- 
while the aristocratic exponents of the Metternich re- 
action emphasized the poverty of American culture and 
the antipathy between the political and social systems 
of Europe and the United States. 

Ludwig Gall’s Meine Auswanderung 


nach den 


V ereinigten Staaten im Friihjahr 1819 und meine Riick- 
kehr nach der Heimat im Winter 1820 (Trier, F. A. 
Gall, 1822), likewise the product of a disappointed im- 
migrant, vied with Bulow’s Freistaat in violence and 
drew down upon its author strong condemnation in both 


Germany and America.** An investigation of the con- 
ditions of immigration led to the highly unfavorable ac- 
count of Moritz von Furstenwarther and H. C. E. von 
Gagern, Der Deutsche in Amerika (Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, 1818). Anxiety over the increasing tide of 
emigrants appears to have been a major motivation of 
Friedrich Schmidt in his elaborate and scathing Versuch 
iiber den politischen Zustand der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord-Amerika (Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1822). 
Although Gall, Furstenwarther, and Schmidt had all 
been in the United States, their works were too inferior 
in quality and too distorted in tone to gain lasting in- 
fluence among serious students. Less prejudiced and of 
sounder workmanship were the writings of Sealsfield 
(Carl Postl) and Brauns. Especially pertinent here is 
Sealsfield’s I’ereinigte Staaten von Nordamerika nach 
ihrem politischen, religidsen und gesellschaftlichen V er- 
héltnisse betrachtet (Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1827), 
written under the pseudonym, C. Sidons. Sealsfield, 
who spent ten years in the United States, also wrote a 
number of novels dealing with American life. Brauns, 
who lived for three years in Pennsylvania, wrote several 
works on American history and society, all of them in- 
fluenced by an under-current of interest in emigration. 

The leading product of the Metternich reaction in 
was Hulsemann’s Geschichte der 
Demokratie in Nord-Amerika (Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck, 1823)—a work which, while less hostile than 
generally supposed, saw in the history of the United 
States the rise of religious indifference, the increasing 
predominance of mercenary interests and values, the 
degradation of manners and morals, and various other 
threats to the conservative values of Europe. Hiuilse- 
mann’s warnings against the democratic system were 
doubtless spurred on by the spread of republicanism in 
Spanish America, where he held it to be wholly unsuited 
to the institutions and temper of the people.** Subse- 
quently, in the course of his thirty-five years at the 
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Austrian Legation in Washington, during which time 
he travelled extensively over the country, Hulsemann 
sent to Vienna highly favorable reports of many aspects 
of American life. He still repeated, however, Zimmer- 
mann’s warnings against the inappropriate application 
of democratic principles : 

By their inherent character, democratic institutions are 
everywhere, as well as here, dependent on certain condi- 
tions, and where these do not exist, the natural defects 
of these political circumstances necessarily appear. The 
democratic principle appears in its most advantageous form 
in communities of small extent, particularly where the 
disadvantages in social conditions arising from self- 
government are tempered by strict morals and usages, and 
by them the failing [authority] is replaced.” 


Earlier writers had, in the main, held to Zimmer- 
mann’s view of the United States as a land of admirable 
freedoms, secure values, and solid virtues. In 1800 the 
moderate liberal, Friedrich von Gentz (ultimately a sup- 
porter of the Metternich reaction), added his influence 
to the high prestige of Ebeling and Zimmermann in the 
defense of the American people and their principles. 
In a lengthy article, published in his own Historisches 
Journal (Berlin, 1799-1800), Gentz defended the Amer- 
ican Revolution and contrasted it sharply with the 
French."* This essay not only drew a favorable review 
from the Philadelphia Port Folio but was published in 
translation in Philadelphia by Asbury Dickens in 1800. 

Gentz’s views are substantially those earlier expressed 
by Zimmermann. 


America grounded herself partly upon principles evidently 
right, partly upon such as were questionable, and, from 
beginning to end upon no one that was clearly and decidedly 
wrong—while the French revolution was an uninterrupted 
series of steps, the wrong of which could not for a moment 
be doubted.% 


He calls to mind the forbearance of the Americans, 
who fought a war of resistence rather than attack; he 
contrasts their “fixed and definite object, moving within 
definite limits” to the arbitrary will and bottomless 
anarchy of the French, who revolted against a mild and 
benevolent sovereign. The purpose of the American 
Revolution was to preserve values and to free the 
structure of the country from externalities ; the French, 
on the other hand, exhibited a “deadly passion for mak- 
ing political experiments with abstract theories, and 
untried systems.” 


Never in the whole course of the American revolution, 
were the rights of man appealed to for the destruction of 
the rights of a citizen; never was the sovereignty of the 
people used as a pretext to undermine the respect, due to 
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the laws or the foundation of social security; no example 
was ever seen of an individual, or a whole class of indi- 
viduals, or even of the representatives of this or that single 
state, who recurred to the declaration of rights, to escape 
from positive obligation, or to renounce obedience to the 
common sovereign... .°° 


Similar but less explicitly elaborated were the views of 
the leading historian of Germany, A. H. L. Heeren, of 
Gottingen, who dated the rise of America from the 
Stuart persecutions in England and held that the Ameri- 
can Revolution aimed primarily to preserve the status 
quo, adding only a central government to the established 
system.*° 

Far less restrained and less informing were the effu- 
sions of the popular libertarian historian, Johannes von 
Muller, who poured out enthusiastic tribute to America 
in his Vier und Zwanszig Biicher allgemeiner Geschichte 
(1st ed.: Tubingen, 1810; English ed.: London, 1818). 
Muller, who had studied under Schlozer and had taught 
at Kassel, claimed that the American Revolution had 
undermined the Staatskrifte of the European courts, 
that contemporary America offered greater political free- 
dom and greater material prosperity than Europe. The 
seeds of popular revolt, long silently nurtured in Europe, 
finally developed in America. The peoples of Europe 
“became accustomed to the ideas of freedom, and dis- 
covered the important secret, that unpopular govern- 
ment is in itself insecure.” “A blaze of freedom burst 
forth beyond the ocean, which produced an electrical ef- 
fect upon the west of Europe and exerted an attractive 
influence on all those who wished to secure to their de- 
scendants the enjoyment of the rights of man and of 
secure prosperity.” '°° Like Ebeling before him, Muller 
turned from the European scene, “so destitute of conso- 
lation for humanity,” to the hopeful prospects of Amer- 
ica. His brief presentation of the American Revolution 
is unqualifiedly favorable to the American cause. His 
treatment of colonial history, however, is fantastically 
superficial and romantic : 


In the midst of beautiful gardens, under a mild climate and 
in a healthy atmosphere, arose Philadelphia, the establish- 
ment of the virtuous Penn. . . . New York was situated in 
a beautiful district, and rose to great importance. . . . New 
Jersey was almost a garden. . . . Further toward the south, 
the sun darted his scorching rays on immeasurable tracts 
of sand: North Carolina, however, rose to prosperity.1°! 


In later years the comparison between the two revolu- 
tions was taken up by Hegel, who preferred the intel- 
lectual consistency of the French and emphasized the 
materialism and rampant individualism of the United 
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States, and by Schlosser, who paid high tribute to the 
moderation and soundness of the American Revolution 
but held that the introduction of American liberal prin- 
ciples into Europe, falling prey to knaves and _profli- 
gates, had met with dismal failure and had in the end 
produced a deplorable reaction.'’” 

Gentz, Heeren, Miller, Hegel, and Schlosser repre- 
sent the ultimate placing of American affairs in a Euro- 
pean context. At the other extreme of Amerikakunde 
was the initial gathering of data fresh from the New 
World itself. The ideal of a magazine devoted to 
American affairs and interests did not perish with the 
cessation of Ebeling and Herrmann’s Magazin fiir die 
Kunde und neueste Geschichte der aussereuropdischen 
Lander und Volker in 1818. In June of the same year 
Georg Joachim Goéschen began at Leipzig the publica- 
tion of Amerika dargestellt durch sich selbst, a peri- 
odical featuring contemporary news and discussions of 
both Americas. Boasting both American and European 
editors and contributors, Amerika dargestellt obtained 
its American news directly from overseas. Its interests 
included government, society, culture, and economic 
life, as well as general Merkwiirdigkeiten; it lacked, 
however, the scholarly tone of Ebeling’s periodicals. 
Publication ceased in December, 1820. 
was Roding’s Columbus. Amerikanische Miscellen, 
which appeared at Hamburg, 1825-1832. This rather 
mediocre journal met with a surprisingly favorable re- 
ception from both the Annalen der Erd-, Vdlker-, und 
Staatenkunde and the Neue allgemeine geographische 
Ephemeriden '°*—perhaps as the only available German 
organ devoted to America, perhaps on the basis of its 
detailed treatment of Latin American affairs. The 
intellectual successor to Ebeling’s American periodicals 
was not this work of his own student but rather the 
Atlantis,’°* edited by the German-American physician, 
Eduard Florens Rivinus, of Philadelphia, who enlisted 
the support of Jared Sparks.’** This enterprise, which 
was in every way superior to the Columbus, was soon 
laboring under bitter and undignified charges of plagia- 
rism from Roding, who threatened to have its publica- 
tion suspended. This may have been the cause of the 


More successful 


102 Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, The philosophy of his- 
tory, transl. by J. Sibree, 85-86, 443-454, rev. ed., London, New 
York, Colonial Press, 1900. The lectures upon which this book 
is based were delivered for the first time, 1822-1823, for the 
last, 1830-1831. Schlosser, History of the eighteenth century 
.-. « » 45-297, passim, London, 1845; German originals: Heidel- 
berg, 1823, Heidelberg, 1836-1848. 

103 Annalen der Erd-, Vélker-, und Staatenkunde 12: 
104, 1828; Neue allg. geogr. u. 
1826. 

104 Atlantis. Journal des neuesten und wissenswiirdigsten aus 
dem Gebiete der Politik, Geschichte, Geographie, Statistik, Cul- 
turgeschichte und Literatur der Nord- und Siidamerikanischen 
Reiche, ed. by E. F. Rivinus, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1826- 
1827. Not to be confused with Elze’s Atlantis, Dessau, 1853- 
1854. 

105 See Rivinus to Sparks, Oct. 29, 1826. Ms. 
College Library. 
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TABLE 3 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 
The Pre-Revolutionary Era, 1497-1774 


I The geographers of southern Germany incorporate into their works early accounts of America, a strange and distant land. 


1500-1675 


Il. The Immigrantenliteratur and the Pietistic publications of Halle-an-der-Saale and Frankfurt-am-Main bring informative 


1680-1750 


first-hand descriptions of the British colonies in North America. 


For the most part lay descriptions of limited scope. 


III. Schréter’s geographical history of America, a vast improvement over earlier summations, achieves bibliographical sophisti- 


1752-1753 


cation in Baumgarten’s introduction but falls short of definitive delineation and effective integration. 


IV. The French and Indian Wars, through their close relationship to contemporary European conflicts, lead to the writing 


1754-1763 


of a number of geographical histories of various sections of America. 
mand of subject matter achieved by post-Revolutionary writers. 


Some are good in quality, but they lack the com- 
The general works, for the most part unbiased in 


their descriptive sections, are more concerned with the historic right of the several European powers in America than 


with internal colonial developments. 


Taube’s history of English trade treats of the colonies with assurance and familiarity, placing American affairs in their 


global context. 


The American Revolution, 1775-1782 


The Revolution was of special political or military concern to various German states. 


It was of wider interest for its general 


European repercussions and its ideological import, serving as a symbol for both libertarian currents and opposing conservative senti- 


ments. 
which centered at the University of Géttingen. 


It coincided with the birth of vigorous political journalism in Germany and with the high development of the study of Statistik, 


I. The second edition of Taube’s history of English trade gives an impartial account of underlying issues and implications. 
II. An extensive controversial literature incidentally offers much new descriptive and historical material. 
III. New syntheses appear in the form of geographical histories and scholarly collections. 
IV. Leiste brings out a comprehensive geographical history, resting upon a fairly extensive base of sources, sufficiently authoritative 


to remain influential for a number of years thereafter. 


The Post-Revolutionary Era, 1782-1816 


The intensive studies of the war years flowered in the post-Revolutionary era. 


The scientific and descriptive works of German 


mercenaries, the education of young Americans in Germany, the commercial aspirations of Hamburg, and increasing intellectual 


contacts made for freer intercourse between the two countries. 
forward description. 


The best works were distinguished by moderate narration and straight- 
The majority of these were favorable to the American cause and the American nation, although they did not 
hesitate to point out weaknesses and flaws in the American position and the American system. 


An enthusiastic, albeit qualified, 


utopian view of the United States emerged in the works of the three leading writers. 
I. The syntheses of Sprengel, Moser, and Crome, while not without faults, achieve substantial merit and a sophistication 


1782-1785 hitherto evident only in Taube. 


Il. The tremendous geographical history of Ebeling sets a new standard of comprehensiveness and method for American 


1793-1816 studies throughout the world. 


IIT. [he erratic work of Biilow, sharply questioning the current utopian view of the United States, bears the seeds of later 


1797 anti-American tendencies in Germany. 


IV. Zimmermann’s comparison of American with French history, contrasting the American and French Revolutions, results 


1795-1799 


abrupt cessation of the Atlantis in 1827, whereby Ger- 
many lost its only really scholarly American journal of 
the period. 

Hamburg continued to maintain a considerable gen- 
eral interest in American affairs after the death of 
Ebeling.’°® The center of scholarly interest in Ameri- 
cana, however, shifted to Weimar, which, under the 
patronage of Karl August Herzog von Sachsen-Weimar, 
assumed for a time a position of cultural leadership in 
Germany. Among the leaders of this new cultural focus 
was Friedrich Justin Bertuch (1747-1822), who in 
1798 established the Landesindustriecomptoir, which, 
with its associated institutions, became a center of pub- 
lication for scholars, writers, and artists.'°°* The /ndus- 
triecomptoir and the Geographisches Institut brought 
out at Weimar a number of the leading geographic and 


cartographic series of the day. It was these compre- 


106 Neue allg. geogr. u. statist. Ephem. 17: 414, 1825. 
107 Brockhaus’ Konversations-Lexikon IL: 855, 14th ed., 
Leipzig, 1894. 


in a glowing vindication of the new republic as a model of civic virtue. 


hensive publications which now continued the scholarly 
aspects of Amerikakunde. 

Bertuch was the leading spirit behind the Allgemeine 
geographische Ephemeriden (1798-1816), which, under 
its later title, Neue allgemeine geographische und sta- 
tistische Ephemeriden, maintained direct correspondence 
with American individuals and firms and continued to 
feature articles on American affairs and excellent re- 
views of American books. In 1815 the Landesindustrie- 
comptoir published Johann Christoph Petri’s Neueste 
Kunde von Amerika, 1. Theil, Amerika iiberhaupt und 
Nord-Amerika, as volume 17 of the Neueste Léander- 
und V dlkerkunde, ein geographisches Lesebuch fiir alle 
Stinde. The Neue Bibliothek der wichtigsten Reisebe- 
schreibungen, edited by Bertuch and others (Weimar, 
1815-1832), included translations of the American 
writings of Lewis and Clarke, H. M. Brackenridge, 
Melish, and W. T. Harris. All of these appeared before 
1820, after which time the series devoted more atten- 
tion to the current explorations in South America, Asia, 
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and Africa. The leading contribution of the Weimar 
geographic school to North American studies was Georg 
Hassel’s Vereinigte Staaten von Nordamerika, pub- 
lished by the Geographisches Institut in 1823, as volume 
17 of the Vollstindiges Handbuch der neuesten Erdbe- 
schreibung. The Ephemeriden boasted that Hassel’s 
was the most comprehensive complete geography of the 
United States in print, in either English or German, 
and that it superseded the American labors of Jedidiah 
Morse.’ Hassel, intending a handbook only, did not 
pretend to approach the detail of Ebeling. His Ver- 
cinigte Staaten was, however, a model of conscientious 
industry, resting upon an extensive base of references, 
as well as personal correspondence with Americans. 
Hassel also contributed the article “Amerika” to the 
Ersch and Gruber encyclopedia,’’® as well as writing 
numerous reviews and items for the periodicals of 
Weimar. The Geographisches Institut likewise carried 
on Ebeling’s interest in American maps—publishing in 
1826 a series of ten, some of which were already in the 
third edition. 

While Weimar thus held aloft, at a somewhat lower 
level, the standard which had slipped from Hamburg’s 
grasp, a number of other scattered works on the United 
States continued to appear. Widenmann,"'? Schmidt- 
Phiseldek,"*! Mohl,'!? and Politz ‘'’ continued to deal 
with the American political system and its historical, 
abstract, and practical relationship to the European. 
The work of Widenmann was later used by Schlosser. 
That of Mohl drew especial praise from Friedrich Kapp 
as late as 1874, as an unusually sound and penetrating 
discussion of American Staatsrecht; a biographer has 
regretted that it appeared at a time when interest in, and 
understanding of, the theme were at an unusually low 
ebb in Germany." In 1826 Ferdinand Philippi pub- 
lished a more popular history of the United States which 
went through three editions.’ 


108 Neue allg. geogr. u. statist. Ephem. 12: 216-223, 18253. 

109 4/lgemeine Encyclopedie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, 
ed. by J. S. Ersch and J. G. Gruber, III, Leipzig, Gleditsch, 
1819. 

110 Widenmann, 


Eduard, Die nordamerikanische Revolution 
und thre Folgen, Erlangen, J. J. Palm, 1826. 

111 Schmidt-Phiseldek, C. G. F. [E.] von, Europa und Ame- 
rika; oder dic kiinftigen Verhdltnisse der civilisirten Welt, 2 v., 
Kopenhagen, 1820-1832; English: Copenhagen, 1820. 

112 Mohl, Robert von, Das Bundes-Staatsrecht der V ereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-Amerika, Stuttgart und Tubingen, J. G. 
Cotta, 1824. 

113 POlitz, Karl, Die Staatensysteme Europa’s und Amerika’s 
seit dem Jahre 1783, geschichtlich-politisch dargestellt, Leipzig, 
1826. 

114 Kapp in Historische Ztschr. 21: 248-249, 1874; Marquard- 
sen in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie XXII: 74. 

115 Philippi’s Geschichte der vereinigten Freistaaten von 
Nordamcrika (Dresden, 1826; 2nd ed.: 1827; 3rd ed.: 1840) 
was begun as a translation of C. O. Barbaroux’s Résumé de 
Vhistoire des Etats-Unis d’Amérique (Bruxelles, 1824). It 
was so heavily revised, however, as to be essentially an inde- 
pendent work. 


PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


SE 


Such was the main course of Amerikakunde through 
the lean years of the early nineteenth century. With 
the resurgence of European liberalism in the 1830's, the 
attempted reforms of 1848, and the subsequent removal 
of many German intellectuals to the United States the 
relationship between the two countries again became 
more intimate and more pointed. At the same time, 
American studies, under the leadership of Francis 
Joseph Grund, Nicolaus Heinrich Julius, ‘Friedrich von 
Raumer, Therese Robinson (née Jakob), Friedrich 
Kapp, and Karl Andree, experienced a notable revival 
in terms of activity and sophistication. 


VIII. PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


CONTINUATION OF EARLY TRENDS AND 
TENDENCIES 

The revival of Amerikakunde after 1830 shows a con- 
tinuation of the earlier interests and patterns and a 
similar dependence upon specific events on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Of the latter the most important were 
the continuing struggle between liberalism and reaction 
in. Europe, the new German immigration of the 1830's 
and 1840's, and the increase in numbers and influence of 
Americans studying at German universities. 

Zimmermann’s interest in the comparison of Ameri- 
can and European political systems was taken up again, 
in turn, by Schmidt-Phiseldek, Hiilsemann, Politz, and 
Raumer. Although none of these men hesitated to cri- 
ticize the weaknesses of American government and so- 
ciety, no one of them condemned the American system 
in its totality. Raumer, who devoted considerable study 
to American affairs and visited the country personally, 
wrote an energetic and comprehensive vindication of 
the American people and their history. In this he 
agreed with Zimmermann in emphasizing the superi- 
ority of the orderly development of popular sovereignty 
in America over the capricious violence of the “Pébelauf- 
stande” of Europe. Raumer’s Vereinigte Staaten was 
the climax of a long-standing interest in the United 
States, which stemmed directly from his work on the 
French Revolution. In 1839 he had made a noteworthy 
contribution to American studies by publishing a study 
on French aid in the American Revolution in which 
he quoted extensively from hitherto neglected French 
and British documents.!| Raumer also published a con- 
densed translation of Sparks’s Writings of George 
Washington . with a Life of the Author, which he 
prepared in collaboration with Sparks himself. His 
Vereinigte Staaten (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1845) was re- 
printed in Philadelphia by Schwacke in 1846. In the 
same year an English translation appeared in New York. 

The new German immigration of the 1830's and 
1840’s, with its high intellectual level and its liberal 


1 Raumer, Friedrich [Ludwig Georg] von, Europa vom Ende 
des siebenjahrigen Krieges bis sum Ende des amerikanischen 
Krieges ... III (24), Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1859 (vol. V_ of 
Raumer, Beitriige sur neueren Geschichte). 
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sympathies, was well calculated to present to the Ger- 


man people a sound and sympathetic view of the United 
States. In 1837 Francis Joseph Grund, a German im- 
migrant of Pennsylvania, published simultaneously in 
English and German his Americans in Their Moral, So- 
cial and Political Relations (London, Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, Green and Longman; Boston, March, 
Capen and Lyon; Stuttgart und Tubingen, Cotta). In 
this he offered a brilliant and comprehensive apology 
for American society, refuting the charges that the 
United States was a cultural desert, and boldly asserting 
the superiority of life in America over that in Europe. 

Grund’s personal friend, the noted geographer and 
publicist Karl Theodor Andree, chose to remain in 
Germany, in spite of continuing personal political perse- 
cution. Over a period of years his periodicals and books 
worked toward a more sympathetic understanding of 
the United States. His major work on this country, 
Nord-Amerika in geographischen und geschichtlichen 
Umrissen (Braunschweig, Westermann, 1851; 2nd ed., 
1854), was a historical and contemporary survey similar 
to the older geographical histories in conception. In 
this Andree voiced points of view common to many 
writers of the period: 

We wish by no means to come forward as unqualified 
panegyrists of the Americans, but would like to defend 
them against their accusers, vindicate them against their 
detractors, and point out that they cannot be measured by 
European standards. 

The powerful young giant has burst the European bands 
asunder; he bestirs his limbs in the freshest strength and 
happy joy of youth. He has long since grown head and 
shoulders above old Europe.* 

Other leading German revolutionary leaders of this 
period contributing to Amerikakunde included Friedrich 
Kortiim on the American Revolution (1829), F. J. Buss 
on constitutional history (1838 and 1844), K. F. I. 
Turk on constitutional history (1843), George Engel- 
mann, journalist (1837), K. H. Hermes on the Ger- 
manic discovery of America (1844), Franz von Loher 
on German-American history (1847), Heinrich Bett- 
ziech-Beta on Franklin (1853), Jakob Venedey on 
Washington and Franklin (1861 and 1862), Theodor 
Olshausen on the Mississippi Valley and on Mormonism 
(1853-1855, 1856), Julius Frobel on various aspects of 
American geography and society (1857 and after), and 
T. E. Hilgard on the sources of Americana (1856). 
A number of these men found temporary or permanent 
refuge in the United States after the failure of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Germany. Most important of 
all, in both scholarly and general Amerikaliteratur was 
Friedrich Kapp, who spent twenty years here before re- 
turning to Germany. In his journalistic work and in 
his special studies Kapp made numerous and solid con- 
tributions to American historiography as well as to 


2 Andree, Karl [Theodor], Nord-Amerika in geographischen 
und geschichtlichen Umrissen , 544, 44, Braunschweig : 
Westermann, 1851. 
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German Amerikakunde. He worked ceaselessly for a 
more realistic interpretation of the United States in Ger- 
many. His major works, several of them published in 
both German and English, included biographies of 
Steuben, Kalb, and J. E. Bollmann, a historical study of 
slavery in the United States, a history of the Germans 
in New York state, and a study of Frederick the Great 
and the United States. Kapp was further responsible 
for the American interests of Hermann von Holst, 
whom he recommended for the newly established chair 
of American History at the University of Strassburg.* 

In this same period a number of the American stu- 
dents who had followed the lead of Barton and the 
Muhlenbergs to complete their studies at German uni- 
versities achieved maturity and positions of cultural 
leadership. The influence of these men in furthering 
cultural rapport between Germany and the United States 
has in late years received considerable recognition. The 
present study is concerned only with touching briefly 
upon the relationship of two of these men—George 
Bancroft and Edward Robinson—to the strictly /is- 
torical German interest in the United States. 

Bancroft, who studied at Gottingen and Berlin, was 
the first historian to introduce in the United States the 
high standards of German scholarship. His History 
of the United States (Boston, 1834-1875) drew high 
praise from Heeren, whose methods he had followed in 
his research.* The translation of this work into German 
was begun in 1845 and completed in the same year as 
the American original, 1875.° This translation of the 
authoritative American historical classic of the period 
may well have worked against the appearance of ex- 
tended general German histories of the United States 
in the nineteenth century. Bancroft’s History contained 
specific citations from earlier works of Reinhold Forster, 
Ebeling, and Kapp. Its author also acknowledged ex- 
tensive use of materials from German magazines of the 
revolutionary period and rendered specific thanks to 
German archivists and students who had ferreted out 
these materials for him. With Kapp, Bancroft enjoyed 
a cordial professional relationship. The German recom- 
mended specific sources to the New Englander and sug- 
gested deletions and changes in the text, notes, and 
prefaces of the latter’s history during its composition. 
He also negotiated for Bancroft the purchase of the 
valuable German source materials assembled by the 
German historian, Max von Eelking, for his Deutsche 
Hiilfstruppen im nordamerikanischen Befreiungskriege 
(Hannover, 1863; English: Albany, 1893). Bancroft, 
on his part, loaned Kapp valuable materials for the lat- 


3 Lenel, Edith, Friedrich Kapp, 1824-1884 .. . , 167n, Leip- 
zig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1935. This work includes an incisive survey 
of Kapp’s contributions to Amerikakunde. 

4Nye, Russel B., George Bancroft, Brahmin rebel, 34, 98, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 

5 Bancroft, George, Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika . .. , transl. by A. Kretzschmar and A. Bartels, 
10 v., Leipzig, O. Wigand, 1845-1875. Vol. I went through 
three editions, vols. II and III through two. 
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ter’s historical investigations and read the manuscript 
of his biography of Steuben.* In his personal library 
Bancroft had close to thirty German works on American 
history, including writings of Ebeling, Bulow, Leiste, 
Schlézer, Sprengel, Mohl, Pélitz, Kufahl, Raumer, 
Robinson, Schlosser, Eelking, Handelmann, Kapp (six 
works), Kohl, Reimann, Ludewig, Schaff, Venedey, 
and Neumann.’ The pages of Eelking’s Deutsche 
Hiilfstruppen are uncut. On the other hand, Ebeling’s 
Erdbeschreibung and the treatment of the American 
Revolution in Raumer’s Europa bear marginal notations 
in Bancroft’s hand. 

Edward Robinson, who studied at Gottingen, Halle, 
and Berlin, was a leader in introducing and interpreting 
German theology in the United States. He is of interest 
here, however, primarily as the husband of Therese 
Albertine Louise von Jakob. As such, he was responsi- 
ble for her settling in the United States in 1820. Mrs. 
Robinson’s first contribution to American _historiog- 
raphy, “Aus der Geschichte der ersten Ansiedlungen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten,’ appeared in Raumer’s His- 
torisches Taschenbuch in 1845. In this she had the 
hardihood to take issue with earlier statements of 
Jeremy Belknap and George Bancroft. Her Geschichte 
der Colonisation von New England (Leipzig, Brock- 
haus, 1847; unauthorized English ed.: London, 1851), 
written under the pseudonymn, Talvj, was a model of 
comparative scholarship and balanced interpretation. 
Mrs. Robinson, a woman of high cultural attainments 
and important intellectual connections in Germany, also 
contributed articles on America to W’estermanns 
Monatshefte and other German periodicals.* 

A new note in American-German relations was struck 
by the visit of Nicolaus Heinrich Julius in the 1830's. 
Here one finds an established German authority coming 
to the United States to observe American methods and 
techniques. Julius, already well known in Europe for 
his work in penal reform, came over to study American 
penology and the social background against which it 
operated. Today almost totally neglected by Ameri- 
can scholars, he was one of the most important single 
figures in promoting cultural interchange between the 
two nations. It is impossible here to go beyond the 
merest mention of his various achievements and activi- 
ties relating to America. He translated into German 
Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature and Beaumont 
and Tocqueville’s Du systéme pénitentiaire aux Etats- 
Unis. He was responsible for the inclusion of various 
American items in German medical and _ penological 
journals with which he was associated. He prepared 





6 These remarks are based upon various letters of Kapp to 
Bancroft, 1858-1866. Mss. in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

7 Bancroft Library Checklist. 
York Public Library. 

8 For a definitive treatment of the life and works of Therese 
Robinson see Voigt, Irma Elizabeth, The life and works of Mrs. 
Therese Robinson (Talvj), Chicago, 1914 (reprinted from 
Deutsch-A merikanische Geschichtsblatter) 13: 7-148, 1913. 
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for John Adams Dix a report on Prussian education and 
addressed the Committee on Education of the Massachu- 
setts legislature on the same subject. He was an active 
member of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons. He corresponded with 
Andrews Norton on theology and with Francis Lieber 
on education. His American library of over 350 vol- 
umes included collections of laws and legislative proceed- 
ings, as well as works by Carey, Palfrey, Pitkin, James 
Wilson, John Winthrop, Du Ponceau, Charles Follen,— 
and Nathaniel Morton. Julius’s Nordamerikas sittliche 
Zustinde (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1839), a detailed and 
incisive study of various aspects of American life, was 
hailed by Friedrich Kapp as the best product of Ameri- 
kakunde during the pre-1848 period. It is remarkable 
that Julius’s book, which is on many points much more 
reliable and factual than that of Tocqueville, has been 
consigned to almost complete oblivion, whereas the more 
brilliant work of his French contemporary has been 
crowned with immortal fame. 

The critical academic tradition of Sprengel and Ebe- 
ling, with its essentially unbiased but mildly favorable 
general histories and geographies, had been continued, 
in its geographical aspects, by the publications of 
Weimar during the lean years of the early nineteenth 
century. Its historical aspects were revived in 1832, in 
Ludwig Kufahl’s three-volume Geschichte der V ereinig- 
ten Staaten von Nordamerika . bis auf die neueste 
Zeit. This work, the only noteworthy general history 
of the United States to appear in Germany between 
Ebeling and Bancroft, rested upon an extensive base of 
American sources. Lauded by the Blédtter fiir litera- 
rische Unterhaltung as continuing the impartial assiduity 
of Sprengel and Ebeling, Kufahl’s work was criticized 
by the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung as colorless and 
intolerably dull.° Kufahl, otherwise a practically un- 
known figure, also wrote on the French revolution of 
1830. Of the United States he wrote: 





This [history of the land] bears witness that the citizens 
of the United States as a whole are not only not inferior 
to any European nation with respect to uprightness and 
fear of God, industriousness, moderation in good fortune, 
courage and endurance in danger, patriotism, and wise love 
of freedom, but far surpass most of them. . . .1° 


This same tradition was later productive of Kotten- 
kamp’s Geschichte der Colonisation Amerika’s (Frank- 
furt-am-Main, 1850) and Handelmann’s Geschichte der 
Vereinigten Staaten (Kiel, 1856; 2nd ed., Kiel, 1860). 
Both of these men interested themselves especially in 
the history of the various racial and national strains of 
the two American continents. Kottenkamp, a prolific 
writer who wrote or translated numerous works on 
England, the United States, Latin America, and the 


9 Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, 1833: 2: 
Allg. Lit.-Ztg. 1833: 2.: 457-460. 

10 Kufahl, Ludwig, Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika von der Entdeckung des Landes bis auf die neueste 
Zeit, 3 v., Berlin, Sander, 1832-1834. 
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Slavs, based his history of the United States largely 
upon Bancroft. It has as its theme a portrayal of the 
nature and development of the various colonial systems 
The treatment of the United States centers 
about the growth and development of freedom. Handel- 
mann, whose history of Brazil (Berlin, 1859) was 
translated into Portuguese as recently as 1931, was es- 
pecially eager to relate a history of internal Volkstum 
rather than external accidents of development. He de- 
voted special attention to the contrast between the New 
Englander and the Southerner, to the “Kampf um die 
Natienalitat’” in Pennsylvania and New York, to the 
various ethnic groups of the United States and the rela- 
tions between them. The interpretative discussions, 
however, often run far ahead of the factual data sub- 
mitted. 

The last major German history of the United States 
before Holst came from the pen of Karl Friedrich Neu- 
mann, specialist in oriental and North American studies, 
professor at the University of Berlin. This, again, was 
a stupendous undertaking, based upon a vast array of 
sources and characterized by industrious scholarship. 
Unfortunately, however, Neumann was too deeply 
swayed by the contesting passions of both Europe and 
the United States to maintain the lofty disinterestedness 
His didactic interest finally be- 
came explicit in the introduction to Volume III: 


in America. 


of his predecessors. 


The history of America should be a textbook for all other 
nations, especially for the German. Here they may see 
that free institutions do not come as gifts, are not main- 
tained intact through fortunate circumstances, but can be 
won only by sacrifices of all sorts and preserved by un- 
speakable pains." 
Neumann's introductions are also afire with anti-South- 
ern sentiments so partisan as to amount almost to Union 
propaganda. Unfortunately these distortions were so 
offensive as to call forth a scathing denunciation from 
Friedrich Kapp in the Historische Zeitschrift and an 
able anonymous arraignment in the Blatter fiir litera- 
rische Unterhaltung. Only the Géttingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen, while not oblivious of the faults of Neumann’s 
work, praised his utilization of ephemeral sources and 
his real contributions to the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic history of the United States.'* That Neumann’s 
influence was not confined to his book is fully evident 
from remarks of Andrew D. White, relative to the es- 
tablishment of a chair of American history at Cornell 
University. 

I hope at an early day to see the history of our own 
country fairly and fully treated. It is a curious fact, and 
one not very creditable to our nation, that at present if 


any person wishes to hear a full and thorough course of 
lectures on the history of this country he must go to Paris 


11 Neumann, Karl Friedrich, Geschichte der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika, 3 v., Berlin, Heymann, 1863-1866. 

12 Historische Ztschr. 31: 259-261, 1874; Blatter f. lit. Un- 
terhaltung, 1864: 1: 272-273; Géttingische gel. Anzeigen, 1863: 
3: 1789-1796. 
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or Berlin for it. That the subject can be made interesting 
is shown by the crowds who flocked to the lecture-rooms 
of Neumann, the German, or Laboulaye, the Frenchman. 


Meanwhile the various other lines of interest which 
had developed in Amerikakunde continued in their own 
right and gave rise to special contributions to the his- 
torical literature. The journalistic interest was carried 
forward by Berghaus’s Annalen der Erd- Vilker- und 


Staatenkunde (Berlin, 1825-1843) and Das Ausland, ein 


Tageblatt (Munchen, Cotta, 1828-1892). It also gave 
rise to several periodicals devoted exclusively to the 
Americas—all of them of brief duration: Neidhard’s 
Amertkanisches Magazin (Altona und Leipzig, 1835) ,** 
Engelmann and Neyfeld’s Westland ( Heidelberg, 1837), 
Andree’s Westland (Bremen, 1851-1852), Elze’s At- 
lantis (Dessau, 1853-1854),’° and the Atlantische 
Studien, edited by a number of German Americans, in- 
cluding Friedrich Kapp. None of these approached the 
scholarly tone of Ebeling’s Amerikanisches Magazin, 
but they offered much first-hand information concern- 
ing American life. 

The geographical handbook of America, as developed 
by Hassel, was continued in Michael Lips’s Statistik 
von Amerika (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1828) and in the 
sixth volume of H. K. W. Berghaus’s Allgemeine Lan- 
der- und Voélkerkunde (Stuttgart, 1844), both of which 
contained historical, social, and cultural materials. Re- 
lated to the geographical works was the old interest in 
exploration and discovery, which now gave rise to 
critical historical studies and popular works by Hum- 
boldt (Berlin, 1836-1852), Damaschka (Prag, 1842), 
Hermes (Braunschweig, 1844), Wislicenus (Leipzig, 
1844), Berghaus (Berlin, 1857), Kunstmann (Mun- 
chen, 1859), and Kohl (Bremen, 1861 ; London, 1862). 

The Jmmigrantenliteratur continued to supply per- 
tinent descriptive materials, in the works of Ernst 
Ludwig Brauns, Gottfried Duden, Traugott Bromme, 
J. G. Buttner, H. W. E. Eggerling, and many others. 
Meanwhile the German travel literature on the United 
States continued rich in productivity. Meyer '® lists 
more than twenty translations and approximately fifty 
originals which appeared between 1808 and 1850. Es- 
pecially outstanding were the accounts of Bernhard 
Herzog zu Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach (Weimar, 1828; 
English: Philadelphia, 1828) and Maximilian Prinz 
von Wied-Neuwied (1st ed., Coburg, 1832-1834; 
French: Paris, 1832-1834; English: London, 1843). 
Tuckerman has contrasted the philosophical impartiality 
of these German travel accounts with the extreme en- 


13 White, in Cornell University, Register, 74, 1871-1872. 


14 Sabin, op. cit., no. 1288. I have found no other reference 
to either this periodical or its author. 

15 Devoted to England and the Americas. 

16 Meyer, Hildegard, Nordamerika im Urteil des deutschen 
Schrifttums bis sur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts ..., Vol. IIl 
of Ueberseegeschichte, 138-140, 159-161, Hamburg, Friedrich- 
sen, de Gruyter, 1929. 
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thusiasm of the French and the prejudiced sneering of 
the English."? 

The long-standing religious interest continued in the 
works of Panse on the Salzburger (Leipzig, 1827), the 
translation of Baird’s Religion in the United States 
(Berlin, 1845), Buttner on the German Reformed 
Church in North America (Schleiz, 1846), Schaff on 
American political, social, and religious life (German: 
1854, 1858, and 1894; English: 1855), and Hahn on the 
Great Awakening (Basel, 1859). In 1842 German his- 
torical scholarship again anticipated American in the 
first comprehensive history of the Congregational theoc- 
racy of New England—Hermann Friedrich Uhden’s 
Geschichte der Congregationalisten in Neu-England 
(Leipzig, 1842; 2nd ed., Berlin, 1857), translated 
in 1858 by H. C. Conant as The New England Theoc- 
racy. The translator, noting the absence of any com- 
parable American work, called the German original “a 
philosophical-religious sketch of the Congregationalist 
Theocracy, in which all the determining features of its 
character are clearly exhibited, in their inward relation 
to the system and their bearings on the final result.” 1° 

Histories of the Revolution were forthcoming from 
the pens of Widenmann (Erlangen, 1826), Kortiim 
(Zurich, 1829), Elsner (Stuttgart, 1835), Georg 
Werner (Hamburg, 1860), and Ferdinand Pfister 
(Kassel, 1864; not to be confused with the later work 
of Albert Pfister on the same subject, Berlin and Stutt- 
gart, 1904). The participation of the German mer- 
cenaries engaged the attention of Max von Eelking in 
two extensive works published at Leipzig in 1856 and 
at Hannover in 1863. Closely related to the revolu- 
tionary studies were the studies on American constitu- 
tional history by Engelhardt (Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1834), Buss (Leipzig, 1838; Karlsruhe, 1844), Aiken 
(Leipzig, 1844), Schubert (K6nigsberg, 1848-1850), 
and Reimann (Weimar, 1855). Biographical materials 
included works on Washington by Gehe (Leipzig, 
1838), Wislicenus (Leipzig, 1844), Venedey (Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1861), and Reimann (various studies) ; 
works on Franklin by Bettziech-Beta (Leipzig, 1853), 
Ruprecht (Leipzig, 1853), and Venedey (Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, 1862). 

This brief summary could not be complete without 
some mention of the work of Hermann Ernst Ludewig 
and Johann Georg Kohl to both American historiogra- 
phy and German Amerikakunde. Ludewig, a German 
immigrant of New York, took up the neglected subject 
of the bibliography of American local history. In 1846 
he published, in both New York and Leipzig, an essay 
on the literature of American local history which he 


America and her commentators 


17 Tuckerman, Henry T., 
. , 306, New York, Charles Scribner, 1864. 
18 Uhden, H[ermann] F[riedrich], The New England theoc- 


racy ..., transl. from the 2nd German ed. by H. C. Conant, 
Boston, Gould and Lincoln, 1859. This study was conducted 
at the instigation and under the direction of the eminent Ger- 
man theologian, J. A. W. Neander, who wrote the preface. 
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subsequently provided with supplements on New York 
(New York, 1848) and Pennsylvania (ms. in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania). 
as several lesser articles, 
Europe and America. 


This work, as well 
was well received in both 
Kohl, a distinguished German geographer, came to 
the United States in 1854 to carry forward his special 
interests in early American maps and the history of the 
discovery and exploration of America. In 1856 Kohl 
received a governmental appropriation, under which he 
prepared his copies of European maps of America as the 
foundation for the collection of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Both his collection and his critical studies were 
basic to subsequent American work in the field. In 
1884 Justin Winsor observed, “no name ranks higher 
than Kohl’s in the investigation of our early North 
American geography.’ Disappointed at the lack of 
further financial support for his extensive and scholarly 
plans, Kohl returned to Germany in 1858—leaving, 
however, numerous manuscripts and maps in this coun- 
try. His printed works, several of which appeared in 
both English and German, included a general history 
of the discovery of America; special histories of the ex- 
ploration of Maine, the Gulf Stream, and.the Northwest 
Coast; various commentaries, catalogues, and proposals 
concerning cartography; studies of American place- 
names ; and excellent travel books on the United States 
and Canada, placed in the front rank by Tuckerman.” 
All of his works showed a sound and thorough work- 
manship which gave them an authoritative position both 
here and abroad. Kohl’s American friends and corre- 
spondents included Bancroft, Peter Force, 
Woods, Longfellow, and Charles Deane. 

It is clear that the German historical interest in the 
United States recovered in good measure from the post- 
Ebeling decline and was productive of a mass of writings 
of varied interests and good quality. 


Leonard 


It is true that 
Kapp, in reviewing the achievements of the early and 
middle nineteenth century, cavalierly dismissed the 
whole lot as inconsequential—excepting only the works 
of Mohl, Julius, Mrs. Robinson, and Reimann from his 
universal condemnation.*' To the present writer his 
standard seems too exacting. The lack that Kapp felt 
so keenly was perhaps the absence of any work which 
combined the assiduous comprehensiveness, the fine 
balance, and the incisive delineation of Ebeling. This, it 

19 Narrative and critical history of North America. ed. by 
Justin Winsor, III: 209n, Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin, [1884]. For a concise account of Kohl’s accomplish- 
ments see Winsor, Justin, The Kohl collection, (now in the 
Library of Congress) of maps relating to America... , 17- 
19, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1904. 

20 See Tuckerman’s high praise of Kohl's travel books in 
Tuckerman, op. cit., 311-313. 

“1 Kapp, Friedrich, Zur deutschen wissenschaftlichen Litera- 
tur tuber die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, Historische 
Zeitschrift 31: 241-288, 1874. Kapp does not mention the 
works of Kohl, Ludewig, and Uhden, which were, presumably, 
too specialized to engage his attention. 
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is true, was never achieved again in Germany. It may 
also be true, as Kapp claimed, that only the exceptions 
mentioned approached the juste milieu between praise 
and blame, that all others tended to fall into stereotyped 
patterns which missed the inner kernels of the surging 
conflicts of nineteenth century America. Works meas- 
uring up to Kapp’s high standard of excellence, how- 
ever, appear but seldom on any topic in any language. 
The Amerikakunde of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, if it fell short of the disciplined scholarly 
method and penetrating judgment of the earlier period, 
nevertheless maintained a high standard, an intelligent 
interest, and a productivity worthy not only of note but 
commendation. 
CRITICAL RETROSPECT 

In attempting a final evaluation of the materials ex- 
amined in the body of this study—namely, the leading 
German histories of the United States to appear be- 
tween 1770 and 1815—it is necessary to consider 
three major topics: the motivations of the German 
writers, their historiographic method, and their inter- 
pretation of the history of the United States. Why 
were German historians interested in the American 
and the United States? What were their 
methods of inquiry and presentation? Were these reli- 
able? What aspects particularly interested them? 
What was the picture they presented? How did they 
interpret this picture? And what was the significance 
of their work for the two nations involved ? 

It has been evident that the German historical in- 
terest in the United States was not just the outgrowth of 
a vague intellectual interest in lands beyond the sea, 
but was intimately tied up with events and tendencies 
on both sides of the Atlantic. From time to time Amer- 
ican events, either because of their interconnection with 
European affairs or because of their wider human im- 
Thus, 


colonies 


plications, aroused especial interest in Europe. 
the discoveries and explorations of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the French and Indian Wars of the eighteenth, 
and the American Civil War of the nineteenth all gave 


decided impetus to American studies in Germany. Still 
more influential, however, were more direct contacts 
and more specific interests. At the risk of some repeti- 
tion, it may be well to draw these into final focus here. 
There were the connecting bonds of a considerable Ger- 
man immigration—influential first in the late seven- 
teenth century, sustained throughout much of the eight- 
eenth, and rising in both numerical and _ intellectual 
importance in the 1830's and ’40’s. The American Revo- 
lution was of specific interest in various German states, 
through the personal union of the crowns of England 
and Hannover, the mercenary troops dispatched, and 
the implications of the struggle for the European balance 
of power. At both Gottingen and Kassel this relation- 
ship coincided with a period of unusual intellectual 
productivity. The Revolution was of wider interest to 
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liberals throughout Germany, among whom were num- 
bered many of the intellectual leaders of the day. The 
interest in American liberty, revived at the time of the 
French Revolution, and of negative value during the 
post-Napoleonic reaction, burst forth again during the 
liberal movements which led to the revolutions of 1848 
and the subsequent migration of many educated Ger- 
mans, either temporarily or permanently, to the United 
States. Meanwhile, commercial aspirations had encour- 
aged the development of American studies at Hamburg 
and at Berlin. At Hamburg this commercial interest 
was reinforced by the republican sentiments of the mu- 
nicipality, at Berlin by the development of the city as a 
leading intellectual center under Frederick the Great 
and his successors. The same period saw the begin- 
nings of the strengthening of intellectual ties between 
the two countries through the education of a number of 
leading Americans at German universities. Increasing 
in the next century, this development centered at the 
very places where American studies had already made 
their greatest headway—at Gottingen, Halle, and Berlin. 

The course of academic life in Germany, specific his- 
torical contacts with the United States, various ties of 
spiritual kinship, and the interest of individual publish- 
ing houses led to the development of a number of tra- 
ditional centers of Amerikakunde. The leadership of 
Gottingen, Hamburg, and Berlin, reinforced by continu- 
ing common interests, actual contacts, and intellectual 
traditions, has continued down to the present day. In 
all three centers specific publishing houses featured 
American publications—Dieterich and Vandenhoeck at 
Gottingen ; Hoffmann, Bohn, and Campe at Hamburg ; 
Haude and Spener and Voss at Berlin. Productivity 
has been somewhat more sporadic, but still important at 
Halle-an-der-Saale, where interests in religion and im- 
migration accompanied a strong academic tradition; at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, where religion, immigration, and 
the book trade were major considerations; at Kassel 
and Braunschweig, where historical contacts were sus- 
tained by academic traditions; and at Hannover. The 
subsequent intellectual leadership of Weimar, the com- 
mercial interests of Bremen, and the republican sym- 
pathies of Ziirich and Basel have also led to American 
interests in these places. In the nineteenth century a 
vigorous new center of activity developed at Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, where a strong interest in immigration 
and Auslanddeutschtum found expression in the publi- 
cations of the house of Cotta. This development was 
also favored by the traditional liberalism of Swabia and 
the intellectual importance of Tubingen. All of these 
early centers have continued to figure in the history of 
Amerikaliteratur down to the present. Especially note- 
worthy in recent years have been the contributions of 
the universities of G6ttingen, Halle, and Berlin, the 
Amerikainstitut of Berlin, and the Deutsches Ausland- 
Institut of Stuttgart. 
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Such were the events and tendencies which encour- 
aged German historians to turn their attention to the 
United States. The period under consideration was 
marked by eight major writers outstanding by virtue of 
their accomplishments or their influence—Taube, Leiste, 
Sprengel. Moser, Crome, Ebeling, Bilow, and Zimmer- 
mann. With the exception of Bulow, these writers 
represent the application to American studies of the aims 
and methods of the scientific discipline of Statistik, as 
developed at Gottingen and closely followed at Halle, 
Berlin, and other universities. Practically all of the 
other leading writers of the period belong to this same 
school—namely Schlozer, Mauvillon, Dohm, Busching, 
Remer, Georg and Reinhold Forster, and Hegewisch. 
In strong contrast to French, English, and American 
writers, practically all of these men were scholars by 
profession as well as training. All—with the exception 
of Taube and Bulow—held professorships. All were 
known primarily as historians, Statistiker, or publicists. 

The academic orientation and statistical training of 
these men gave a solid sober tone to their work. They 
were interested primarily in the collection and ordering 
of accurate data with respect to American history, geog- 
raphy, and society. They were not, by the nature of 
events, swayed by the tendencies which urged the Amer- 
icans to defend their background, the French to write 
epics of liberty and equality, or the English to justify or 
castigate their predecessors. They worked rather in the 
interest of complete and even coverage of the essential 
facts of settlement, the leading political events, and other 
memorabilia in each of the thirteen colonies. By both 
temperament and method they were fortified against 


superficial and premature judgment. They were 


schooled to dissect a state with a detachment approach- 
ing that of their contemporaries in natural science. 


They gathered their data with considerable care. They 
had developed the critical and comparative use of 
sources to a much higher point than had their English, 
French, and American contemporaries., Book review- 
ing of a high order was almost a mania with them. 
They had learned to respect original sources and to 
suspect secondary ones. With a cosmopolitanism long 
characteristic of German culture they regularly con- 
sulted English and French works as well as German— 
thus avoiding the pitfalls of national prejudices and 
predispositions. This tendency toward a broad base of 
sources and a critical comparative method reached in 
Ebeling a height which has hardly achieved due recog- 
nition in historiography generally. His indefatigable 
quest for primary sources, his imaginative use of ephem- 
eral materials, and his uncompromising comparative 
method need no further comment here. With his prede- 
cessors the difficulties of obtaining reliable materials on 
America made the bibliographic achievement somewhat 
short of the ideal. The extensive use of state histories, 
for instance, can be lauded as a quest for thorough de- 
tail, on the one hand, or decried as dependence on sec- 
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ondary sources, on the other. In general, it may be 
said that most of the writers used comparatively an ex- 
tensive literature of secondary materials and a scatter- 
ing of outstanding primary materials as available in 
numerous collections. 

As a result of these aims and methods, most of the 
historical writings under consideration were compendia 
of data rather than narratives of striking events or 
elaborations of preconceived theses. If they were more 
scholarly in conception than English, French, and 
American histories, they were also less inspired in exe- 
cution. The chief merit of the German writers was in 
their elimination of non-essential detail and the presen- 
tation of an orderly sequence. The discipline of their 
statistical training, which demanded the inclusion of all 
aspects of life bearing upon external affairs of state, 
encouraged them to supplement their historical materials 
with orderly treatments of American geography, society, 
and culture. 

In the main, these writers were most notable for their 
scholarly impartiality. As academicians they were, for 
the most part, true to their primary pursuit—the simple, 
unadorned, unbiased quest for knowledge. As students 
they evaluated, but with a minimum of preconception 
and with a suitable mingling of praise with blame. Most 
of them were men of more than ordinary stature and 
balance—gifted with a broad and sophisticated view of 
mankind, his limitations and potentialities, his faults 
and virtues. They were not “taken in” by catchy slo- 
gans nor misled by superficial extravaganzas. In favor- 
ing a coldly factual and ordered presentation of Ameri- 
can materials they avoided many pitfalls of their less 
disciplined English, French, and American contempo- 
raries. On the other hand, their works were weak in 
integration and, for the most part, exceedingly dull in 
style and content. They wrote too much in terms of 
particular fact, too little in terms of internal develop- 
ment. 

Although committed to an unbiased scholarly ap- 
proach, most of these men were idealists who welcomed 
solid contributions to the progress and betterment of 
mankind. As Europeans they were themselves involved 
in the increasingly tense struggle between the forces of 
absolutism and liberty on their own continent. The 
majority of them were moderate liberals who watched 
the American experiment with interest and sympathy. 
Especially interested in political problems, they found 
much to praise in the American scene. This political 
interest, at first somewhat obscured by the economic 
controversy over the Revolution, emerged clearly in the 
work of Mauvillon and Remer. From Sprengel onward 
it took the form of enthusiastic admiration of American 
political institutions, an enlightened and liberal interest 
in American developments, and close attention to politi- 
cal history. Sprengel, Ebeling, and Zimmermann—at 
times even Bulow—found in American history the reali- 
zation of their own aspirations for brotherhood and 
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justice among men.??, With Zimmermann this tendency 
became so marked that the political facts of American 
history were actually subordinated to argumentative in- 
terpretation. Reminiscent of the earlier controversial 
interpretations of the Revolution, this evaluative trend 
increased in force in the nineteenth century. 

In consonance with their statistical training, the ma- 
terialistic influences of the Enlightenment, and the com- 
mercial interests of northern Germany, these writers 
also devoted much attention to economic affairs. Eco- 
nomic interpretations bulked large in discussions of im- 
migration, colonization, the Revolution, and the estab- 
lishment of the new republic. Closely related was a 
special interest in the American environment and a 
conscious realization of its importance. This led to ap- 
preciable contributions to the study of American flora 
and fauna by workers in related fields and to excellent 
concise summaries of the available materials in the gen- 
eral geographical histories of America. 

From Taube onward, the German writers were fas- 
cinated with the tremendous energy and rapid expan- 
sion of the United States. The combination of economic 
and political liberty with practical prosperity and ener- 
getic power led to a mildly utopian view of American 
history, which increased in force from Taube’s *“Gedan- 
ken” to Zimmermann’s Frankreich und die Freistaaten. 
Georg Forster, Sprengel, Ebeling, and Zimmermann 
especially emphasized the importance of American tol- 
eration in this connection. This utopian interpretation 
was rather more soundly stated by German than by 
American writers. The latter often saw American pros- 
perity either as the reward of virtue by a just God or as 
the necessary outcome of the American system of liberty 
and free enterprise. The German writers, showing 
more awareness of the importance of a virgin continent, 
viewed the American achievement as resulting from the 
concatenation of rich natural resources with personal 
liberty and sound morality. 

At the same time, German writers early detected and 
deplored a strong mercenary strain in American life. 
This was brought forward at the time of the Revolution, 
when the economic aspects of the struggle received at 
least as much attention from German writers as the 
political. Ably stated by Taube, this criticism appeared 
in almost every subsequent eighteenth-century writer— 
with the exception of Crome and Zimmermann. Bulow 
went so far as to claim that American society was al- 
ready corrupt and decadent as the result of greedy and 
unrestrained commercialism. Like Zimmermann’s en- 
thusiasm, Bulow’s fault-finding was reminiscent of the 


controversial approach of the earlier Revolutionary 
writers. 


His strictures were especially significant in 
foreshadowing the lines of criticism taken up and elabo- 


*2 It must be admitted that this point of view is seldom ex- 
plicitly voiced in Ebeling’s factual Erdbeschreibung 
itself. This is in marked contrast with the unrestrained enthu- 
siasm of his personal letters. 


sobe rly 
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rated by other unfavorable writers down to the present 
day. 

Other aspects of American civilization received con- 
siderably less attention from German historians than did 
economics and politics. The politico-economic orienta- 
tion of the Gottingen School, the relative poverty of 
American cultural life, and the lack of suitable ma- 
terials and concépts for the writing of social history re- 
sulted in relatively less attention to American society 
and culture. Despite the early religious interest at 
Halle, the leading German historians of America de- 
voted relatively little space to religious affairs. Most 
of them acknowledged with approbation the devel- 
opment of toleration in America, but only Zimmer- 
mann probed the subject in any suggestive way. For 
the most part, they emphasized the fanatical element in 
American religion—in sharp contrast to the reverential 
epics produced in contemporary America. Other as- 
pects of cultural life received even less attention than 
religion, although the method of Statistik kept them 
from being totally neglected. All serious writers sensed 
the factual inferiority of eighteenth-century America in 
cultural pursuits. The more favorably disposed offered 
apologies. They listed major American cultural achieve- 
ments—especially in the sciences—pointed out that 
American needs and conditions disposed the energies 
of the people in other directions, and reminded readers 
that cultural leadership could scarcely be expected of a 
land so recently a wilderness. A few less favorable 
writers, notably Bulow, proclaimed that the whole tenor 
of American life worked against the development of 
the higher aspects of human endeavor. 

In general, an evaluation of the materials of the late 
eighteenth century must be positive, but not unquali- 
fiedly so. If, on the one hand, it is remarkable that so 
much of soundness was produced, on the other hand, 
it is disappointing that so little of lasting consequence 
emerges. A rough comparison of the German ma- 
terials with the English, French, and American is cer- 
tainly not unfavorable to the German. Ebeling clearly 
stands above all other contemporary figures in Ameri- 
can studies. Of the English only Chalmers, who is 
much narrower in scope, achieved a comparable authori- 
tativeness. No French writer approached his authen- 
ticity or balance. None of the American general his- 
tories of the period and few, if any, of the state his- 
tories equal his works in critica! study and impartial 
evaluation. Aside from Ebeling, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the German histories depended heavily upon 
English and American writings. They had, however, 
the advantage of comparing these two schools and of 
correcting them accordingly. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a considerable independent German A merikalitera- 
tur existed—which was not correspondingly utilized in 
England and the United States. Moreover, what the 
German writers lacked in familiarity with the American 
scene was in a measure balanced by patient industry, 
critical study, and careful evaluation. 
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With respect to the ultimate significance of the writers 
under consideration for both Germany and the United 
States, it is clear that they made solid contributions to 
the culture of both lands and that they performed an 
important service in promoting better understanding 
between the two nations. From the American Revolu- 
tion onward there was in Germany a sustained and intel- 
ligent interest in the United States on the part of lead- 
ing historians and geographers of the day. This was 
productive of an extensive Amerikaliteratur of careful 
scholarship and sound workmanship. A wealth of re- 
liable descriptive and analytical materials had been made 
available for the study and evaluation of American life. 
This Literatur was, for the most part, distinctly favor- 
able in tenor, although rather more considered and 
critical than contemporary English, French, and Ameri- 
can works. Unfortunately most of the works produced 
were somewhat lacking in inspiration and rather dull in 
terms of readability. There emerged no single work 
of graphic style and compelling message—none which 
in brief compass and ordered analysis unfolded the 
genius of America. Perhaps the very truthfulness and 
balance of the writers was to blame for the mixed and 
uncoordinated picture they presented—on the one hand 
the land of fanaticism, disorder, self-assertive imma- 
turity, and mercenary egoism, on the other the new 
order of republican virtue, unfettered human dignity, 
healthy vigor, rich opportunity, and youthful aspiration. 
For the most part, however, it was the latter aspects 
which were emphasized. America was not only depicted 
but lauded as the land of sound values, thriving promise, 
and happy freedom. Sprengel, Crome, Ebeling, Zim- 
mermann, and many lesser writers greeted with joy 
and approbation the realization across the seas of the 
ideals which Europe seemed incapable of bringing to 
fulfillment. 

Interestingly enough, the strong scholarly foundation 
laid by the German writers of this period was subse- 
quently utilized rather more in the United States than in 
Germany. The descriptive and historical materials 
collected by Schl6zer have remained standard sources 
in American historiography to the present day. Ebe- 
ling’s library gave decided impetus to historical studies 
here and has ever since continued as one of the major 
foci of sources on American colonial history in this 
country. His tradition of critical scholarship and in- 


clusive thoroughness was carried on much more ably by 
his American than by his German successors. 
The other German writers appear to have had little 


direct influence in the United States. Such has been the 
luxuriant growth of American historiography that one 
finds in the early German histories hardly a statement 
or a point of view which has not since been expressed, 
with greater elaboration and sophistication, by an 
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American writer. The economic school of American 
historians has long since dispersed the lofty aura that 
once graced as a halo our early beginnings and accom- 
plishments. At a much earlier period the German 
writers performed a similar service, but less drastically 
and with less ado. Their straightforward, matter-of- 
fact, down-to-earth accounts achieved a realistic balance 
lacking alike in the books which shaped the heroic 
legend in American historiography and in those which 
laid it waste. They are of interest today as authoritative 
contemporary interpretations which placed the Colonies 
and the Union within the larger frame of western 
history. They show the growth of America as seen 
from Europe, with due consideration for imperial, eco- 
nomic, religious, idealistic, mercenary, and environmen- 
tal influences. Incidentally, it is important to realize 
the difference in affectual tone between the Amerikabild 
presented by the German historians to the German 
public and that presented by American historians here. 
The one showed America as a natural outgrowth of 
European historical development in which special con- 
ditions had favored the development of liberal reforms. 
The other limned the establishment of a chosen civiliza- 
tion under God and the progressive unfolding of its 
messianic mission. 

Obviously, the historical materials here under con- 
sideration were of more than historical import. They 
were a segment of the wider arc of American-German 
relations asa whole. It has been evident that these men 
and their writings actively promoted ideological, com- 
mercial, and personal interchange between Germany and 
the United States. Their works and activities either 
passively favored or actively promoted a better under- 
standing between the two nations—an understanding 
based upon square recognition of the facts rather than 
upon oblique fantasy. In view of the late wreckage 
of political and cultural relations between the United 
States and Germany it is not without significance that 
the sturdy German scholarship of the eighteenth century 
gave rise to a sustained tradition of American studies 
which viewed the new nation across the seas in terms of 
sympathy, approbation, and hope. It was men of the 
type of Mauvillon, Sprengel, Moser, Georg Forster, 
and Ebeling who were defeated in 1850 and again in 
1933, with tragic consequences for both Germany and 
the world at large. It is important that we today, in 
deploring the bitter fact and irrevocable consequences 
of their defeat, should not forget the reality of their 
lives and accomplishments nor the nobility and stead- 
fastness of the spirit that gave them birth. May that 
spirit, with its high ideals of human dignity, tolerance, 
and true freedom, rise to new life in Germany—and 
in the world at large! 
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